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PISO  AND  THE  PREFECT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    DRAMA  :     ACT    THE    FIRST. 

No  time  was  lost  about  the  dinner.  Indeed,  Suillius 
Crassus  complained  bitterly  of  the  haste  with  which 
it' was  concluded;  the  demands  of  nature  were,  he 
said,  still  unsatisfied  when  he  was  forced  to  rise  from 
table.  His  lamentations  were,  however,  little  heeded 
by  his  companions,  who  all  quitted  their  seats  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  when  informed  that  the  litters 
which  had  been  ordered  were  in  readiness  to  convey 
them  to  the  theatre.  Crowding  out  of  the  room 
promiscuously,  they  hurried  down  stairs  into  the 
atrium,  where  they  found  four  of  these  vehicles 
drawn  up  in  a  row,  each  attended  by  its  full  com- 
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plement  of  eight  bearers.  As  the  company  were 
seven  in  number,  it  therefore  became  necessary  that 
six  of  them,  at  least,  should  pair  off.  The  Prsefect 
took  the  arrangement  upon  himself.  One  of  the  ma- 
chines, he  said,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  two 
ladies,  who  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  who  would 
find  it  quite  large  enough  to  hold  them  both  ;  another 
should  be  occupied  by  Vibius  Puppius,  with  Vul- 
catius  Asper  for  his  companion ;  while  Scribonius 
Mummius  and  himself  would  take  possession  of  the 
third.  The  fourth  only  would  then  remain  undis- 
posed of,  and  this  he  determined  should  be  devoted 
to  the  sole  use  of  Suillius  Crassus,  whose  enormous 
bulk,  indeed,  rendered  such  an  arrangement  almost 
indispensable. 

No  sooner  had  they  set  out  on  the  journey,  than 
the  Praefect  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  his  comrade  thus  :  "  Mummius,"  said  he,  "  I 
feel  quite  melancholy.  A  weight  hangs  upon  my 
spirits.  I  am  influenced  by  some  strange  presenti- 
ment of  woe; — nor  will  you  so  much  wonder  at  this 
when  I  inform  you,  that  on  getting  up  this  morning, 
and  beginning  to  dress,  my  attendant  presented  me 
with  my  left  shoe  first,  instead  of  the  right,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done ; — it  is  a  mistake  which,  as  you 
are  aware,  bodes  no  good." 

''Alas!    it  does  not,"   replied    Scribonius    Mum- 
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mius ;  *'  it  is  a  very  ominous  event ; — the  great 
Augustus  would  have  been  terrified  by  it  him- 
self." 

**  And  since  that,"  continued  Vitalianus,  *'  I  have 
been  told,  to  my  sorrow,  that  several  monstrous 
births  have  occurred,  both  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons." 

"  Is  it  possible!"  cried  the  philosopher;  **  of  what 
nature  are  they?" 

*'  A  child  with  three  legs  has  been  born  in  the 
Market  Place,"  replied  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Rome. 

"  Proh  sancte  Jupiter !  what  shall  we  hear  of 
next  ?"  ejaculated  the  sage. 

*'And  a  calf  has  been  produced  in  the  suburbs, 
with  its  head  growing  from  the  tip  of  its  tail,"  added 
the  great  man. 

'  ''  Dii  honi ! — may  the  gods  have  mercy  on  us !" 
exclaimed  the  venerable  senator,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  But  all  this  is  nothing,"  said  the  Praefect,  "to 
what  I  am  told  has  just  happened  in  the  Suburra, — 
where  a  very  respectable  married  woman  has  unex- 
pectedly become  the  mother  of  an  elephant."  =* 


*  An  elephantine  birth  of  this  sort  is  recorded  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Alexandria.     It  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Rome,  during 
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Scribonius  Mummius  sat  speechless,  from  horror 
and  astonishment. 

"All  things  considered,"  resumed  the  governor, 
"I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  I  have  some 
cause  for  uneasiness.  In  short,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  gods  are  exasperated  against  us, 
and  that  they  will  sacrifice  us  in  their  wrath,  unless 
we  contrive  some  means  to  pacify  them.  Now,  how 
is  this  to  be  done?  In  my  opinion,  the  only  course  open 
to  us,  is  to  offer  them  a  victim  of  more  importance 
than  those  which  they  have  lately  been  accustomed  to 
receive.  It  is  plain  enough  that  they  demand  some- 
thing better  than  lambs,  kids,  or  even  oxen.  What, 
then,  must  it  be  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  good  friend, 
though  you  will  stare  at  me.  We  must  spill  human 
blood  ;  we  must  sacrifice  a  young  virgin  in  their 
honour.  And  cruel  as  you  may  think  the  deed,  we 
shall  only  be  following  the  example  of  Severus,  who, 
though  one  of  the  best  of  our  emperors,  is  well  known 
to  have  offered  up  a  young  maiden  to  the  infernal 
gods,  before  he  undertook  the  Gallic  war, — a  war 
in  which  this  very  act  of  piety,  perhaps,  rendered 
him  successful." 

So  saying,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
remonstrances   of  his   companion,   who,    to   do   him 

the  reign  of  Vespasian.     It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  none 
of  the  more  ancient  writers  have  made  mention  of  the  prodigy. 
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justice,  was  even  more  shocked  at  the  projected  sa- 
crifice than  he  had  been  at  the  prodigies  themselves, 
the  great  man  put  forth  his  head  from  the  litter,  and 
leaning  towards  one  of  the  lictors  who  walked  by  his 
side,  communicated  with  him  in  a  whisper  for  a  few 
moments.  That  done,  he  threw  himself  back  in  the 
vehicle,  and  preserved  a  solemn  silence  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

Meanwhile  another  short,  but  interesting  colloquy 
was  going  on  in  the  adjacent  palanquin. 

*' Have  you  heard  any  news,  O  Puppius?"  said 
Vulcatius  Asper  to  his  neighbour. 

''Nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  replied  the  fop; 
"  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  Calvia  Domitilla  has  been 
killed  by  her  husband  Asinius  Gallus.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened.  The  jade,  it  seems,  was 
jealous.  She  followed  him  into  the  woods  when  he 
v.*ent  hunting,  and  hid  herself  in  a  bush.  She  thought 
that  he  had  a  love  affair  with  some  rustic  nymph,  and 
that  she  should  catch  them  in  the  fact.  But  things 
turned  out  differently.  For  Asinius  Gallus,  hearing 
her  rustle  in  the  bush,  mistook  her  for  a  wild  beast, 
and  directed  one  of  his  arrows  against  her  with  so 
true  an  aim,  that  it  pierced  her  through  the  heart. 
Nobody,  however,  blames  him  in  the  least.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  entirely  her 
own  fault;  and  it  is  very  generally  hoped  that  her 
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fate  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  jealous  wives 
hereafter." 

*'  What  ridiculous  nonsense  !"  said  Vulcatius 
Asper  ;  "  but  have  you  heard  nothing  else  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  now  I  remember  it,"  replied  the  other, 
**  I  have  heard  that  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  has  bad 
the  incredible  impudence  to  plead  her  own  cause  at 
the  bar,  and  that  the  senate  have  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  oracle  what  such  a  prodigy  in  nature  doth  por- 
tend." 

*'Pooh,  pooh  !"  exclaimed  the  sour-face. 

"  I  am  also  informed,"  continued  the  babbler, 
*'  that  Balbus  Blaisus,  the  advocate,  has  completely 
lost  his  memory  ;  a  misfortune  which  it  seems,  he 
owes  to  his  own  imprudence  in  having  one  day  read 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  sepulchres,  as  he  travelled 
along  the  Appian  Way." 

**  Bombax!  —  stuff!"  ejaculated  Vulcatius  Asper. 

*'  The  same  talented  individual,"  pursued  the 
coxcomb,  *'  has,  I  am  told,  lately  lost  a  very  im- 
portant cause,  in  which  he  was  retained  for  the 
defendant,  and  that,  too,  simply  in  consequence  of 
his  having  stuck  a  black  patch  over  his  right  eye 
before  he  came  into  court.  For  it  seems  he  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  thus  ornamenting  the  left  side 
of  his  face  when  he  pleaded  for  the  accused,  while  he 
appropriated    the   right    to    the    prosecutor ;    when 
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therefore,  he  found  out  his  mistake,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely (Jisconcerted,  that  he  lost  all  power  of  exert- 
ing" himself  for  his  client  as  he  ought,  and  the  verdict 
went  against  him." 

**  Ohe !  this  is  trying  one's  patience  indeed!" 
groaned  the  martyred  listener. 

**  I  am  likewise  informed,"  added  Vibius  Puppius, 
*'  that  the  celebrated  historian  Nigulus  Figulus  has 
lost  his  eye-sight.  This  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  his 
neglect  of  the  precaution  which  he  had  always  em- 
ployed till  lately,  of  carrying  about  with  him  a  living 
fly,  enclosed  in  a  small  cage.  I  am  assured  that  an  in- 
sect of  this  sort  is  an  infallible  preserver  of  one's  eyes." 

"  Oh  monstrous  absurdity !"  roared  Vulcatius 
Asper,  in  a  rage;  **  oh,  you  everlasting  babbler  !  — 
can  nothing  stop  your  tongue  ?  How  much  longer 
do  you  expect  me  to  sit  here  listening  to  such  non- 
s'ense,  and  remain  silent  myself?" 

'*  ^castor .'"  cried  the  coxcomb  ;  "  why,  did  not 
you  entreat  me  to  tell  you  the  news,  and  am  I  not 
exerting  myself  to  the  utmost  to  gratify  your  wishes?" 

''Then  gratify  them  in  more  moderation,  if  you 
please,"  replied  the  other,  "for  I  am  really  quite 
tired.  The  news  for  which  I  asked  you,  and  which 
I  expected  to  hear  from  you,  was  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  this.  Certain  measures  are  in  agitation  of 
which  I  do  not  care  to  speak  more  openly,  but  of 
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which  I  have  good  reason  to  think  you  are  by  no 
means  uninformed.  It  was  of  these  I  would  have 
conversed,  had  you  permitted  it.  But  we  are  now 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the 
opportunity  is  lost.  Yet  thus  much  will  T  say  :  —  in 
the  drama  which  we  are  about  to  witness,  the  death 
of  a  tyrant  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  plot — " 

*'  Speak  softly,  lest  some  Greek  should  overhear,'' 
said  Vibius  Puppius,  interrupting  him,  by  quoting  a 
line  from  Homer ;  and  the  conversation  was  abruptly 
dropped. 

While  these  dialogues  proceeded  between  the  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ladies  held 
their  tongues, 

''  Oh,  how  my  poor  heart  does  beat !"  said  Lauren- 
tia  Ogulnia,  as  she  settled  herself  in  the  vehicle,  and 
arranged  her  clothes  with  more  attention  to  her  own 
comfort  than  to  the  convenience  of  her  friend. 

'*  What  causes  the  palpitation  ?"  asked  Thusnelda 
innocently,  in  return. 

**  I  am  thinking  of  that  god-like  man,  Basilides," 
was  the  response  of  the  great  dame. 

"  But  why  should  the  thoughts  of  him  agitate  you 
thus?"  inquired  the  unsophisticated  native  of  the 
woods. 

"  Why  should  I  be  agitated  1"  cried  the  other, 
^'  oh,  Thusnelda,  you  know  not  what  my  feelings  are 
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at  this  moment,  or  you  would  not  ask  !  An  awful 
crisis  is  at  hand.  A  contest  is  about  to  take  place 
which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  greatest  dancer  in 
the  world  ; — of  one,  too,  for  whom  I  entertain  senti- 
ments of  admiration  which  it  is  impossible  to  express. 
Now  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  upshot.  The 
wicked  may  be  successful,  —  the  good  cause  may 
fail ; — in  which  case  my  beloved  friend  may  not  only 
be  precipitated  from  the  high  station  which  he  occu- 
pies at  present,  but, — should  the  people  be  displeased 
with  him,  and  demand  the  sacrifice,  —  it  may  also  be 
found  necessary  to  have  him  flogged !  Yes,  my 
Thusnelda,  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  this  night 
have  to  endure  the  punishment  of  seeing  the  dear 
man  led  forth,  half  naked,  upon  the  stage,  and  there 
cruelly  flagellated  by  the  lictors,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  audience  !  Can  any  thing  more  horrible  be 
conceived  ?  Fancy  what  would  be  your  own  feelings 
were  you  placed  in  the  situation  which  may  ere  long 
be  mine.  Imagine  what  would  be  your  wretchedness, 
were  you  to  see  your  beloved  Piso  dragged  forth  by 
the  rude  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  — then  de- 
liberately stripped,  and  scourged  till  his  poor,  white, 
interesting  looking  shoulders  were  all  covered  with 
blood,  —  converted  into  an  ensanguined  mass  nearly 
resembling  raw  beef,  or  (to  consider  it  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view)  like  underdone  mutton?" 
B  5 
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^*  Oh,  horrible!  horrible!"  exclaimed  Thusnelda, 
just  ready  to  faint. 

^'  And  then,"  continued  the  distressed  matron,  "to 
think  of  the  disgrace  !  The  pain  of  such  a  punish- 
ment would  be  bad  enough  by  itself; — but  then  there 
is  the  disgrace,  into  the  bargain.  Oh  !  he  never  will 
survive  it, — of  that  I  feel  quite  positive, — and  I  am, 
moreover,  scarcely  less  certain  that  I  shall  myself 
breathe  out  my  soul  upon  his  tomb." 

Here  the  poor  lady  shed  tears,  and  appeared  quite 
woe-begone,  Thusnelda  endeavoured  to  console  her. 
'*  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  she ;  *'  Basilides 
may  prove  victorious,  and  the  castigation  may  be 
inflicted  upon  his  rival." 

*^  Alas  !  no ;  I  fear  not,"  replied  the  other.  *'  The 
party  of  Glaphyrus  has  now  become  so  strong,  that 
Basilides  has  little  chance.  Besides,"  added  she, 
''with  all  my  partiality  for  his  adversary,  I  cannot 
deny  that  this  man  Glaphyrus  has  considerable  claim 
to  merit.  He  is  indeed  far  from  being  the  des- 
picable creature  which  his  enemies  represent  him  ; 
nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  at  saying  that  he  is  handsome, 
affable,  and  peculiarly  engaging  in  his  address; — and 
did  I  conceive  it  possible  for  me  to  survive  the 
downfall  of  Basilides,  I  should  say  that  perhaps,  at 
some  future  period,  I  might  not  be  wholly  disinclined 
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to  bestow  some  small  portion  of  my  regards  upon  his 
theatrical  successor." 

As  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  seemed  to  Thus- 
nelda  a  little  questionable  on  the  score  of  constancy, 
she  made  no  reply  to  it.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  she 
have  done  so  had  she  liked  its  tenor  better,  for  just 
as  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  her  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  loud  noise  in  the  street,  and  putting 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  litter,  she  perceived  that  the 
vehicle  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  throng  of  pedes- 
trians, all  apparently  hurrying  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  though  the  increasing  darkness  prevented 
her  from  distinguishing  their  exact  movements. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  "  here  we  are  at  last.  This  is  the  outlet  of 
one  of  the  chief  vomitories ;  —  it  is  finely  crowded  to 
be  sure.  The  house  will  be  as  full  as  it  can  hold." 
Then  as  the  proceedings  of  the  crowd  became  more 
visible,  owing  to  the  light  of  two  immense  flambeaux, 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  vomitory,  she  exclaimed, 
**  Do  look  how  they  struggle  to  get  in  I  I  would  not 
be  amongst  them  now  for  any  thing !  Some  of  them 
will  assuredly  be  suffocated,  or  trampled  under  foot." 

While  she  spoke  thus,  the  litter,  which  had  been 
stationary  for  a  moment  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
throng,  again  began  to  move.     But  contrary  to  the 
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expectations  of  Thusnelda,  instead  of  advancing  to- 
wards the  theatre  with  the  crowd,  its  course  was 
directed  towards  a  bye-lane,  which  it  had  no  sooner 
entered  than  its  occupants  found  themselves  involved 
in  almost  complete  darkness,  the  buildings  on  each 
side  being  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  faint  remains  of 
daylight,  while  neither  lamp,  torch,  nor  candle,  made 
amends  for  the  deficiency.  The  bearers  of  the 
vehicle,  nevertheless,  proceeded  at  their  usual  pace, 
being  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and 
in  the  habit  of  groping  their  way  through  such 
obscure  passages,  which  indeed  were  by  no  means 
unfrequently  met  with  even  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
eternal  city. 

As  they  thus  plodded  along,  Thusnelda  could  not 
help  expressing  her  surprise  at  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  "  What  is  the  reason,"  said  she,  "  that 
we  do  not  enter  the  theatre  with  the  rest?  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  we  were  leaving  it  behind  us." 

*'  Not  you,"  answered  her  companion.  *'  Look  up 
at  that  high  wall  to  your  left.  It  is  the  side  of  the 
theatre  itself.  We  shall  soon  reach  the  private  en- 
trance.— Did  you  really  suppose,"  added  she  con- 
temptuously, '*  that  we  were  to  push  in  pell-mell 
with  the  mob  ?  A  strange  arrangement  to  be  sure  ! 
No,  no,  my  fair  friend,  you  will  soon  find  that  we 
manage  these  matters  better  at  Rome.     We  patri- 
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cians  never  mix  with  the  commoners,  if  we  can  help 
it." 

Just  as  she  spoke  these  words,  a  ray  of  light  be- 
came visible  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
more  the  palanquin  drew  up  in  front  of  a  small  door, 
lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The  vehicle  being  then 
placed  upon  the  ground,  the  two  ladies  got  out  of  it, 
and  found  themselves  within  the  entrance  of  a  long 
narrow  passage,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  party.  "  Now,  Thusnelda," 
said  the  Prsefect,  "  I  shall  take  you  under  mv 
charge ;  Scribonius  Mummius  must  have  my  wife, 
and  the  rest  may  follow  as  they  can."  So  saying,  he 
hurried  along  the  passage,  leading  the  damsel  by  the 
hand,  and  soon  reached  a  sort  of  small  lobby,  where 
several  persons  belonging  to  the  theatre  were  in  at- 
tendance. Preceded  by  these,  the  whole  party  next 
ascended  a  winding  staircase,  having  surmounted 
which,  they  issued  forth  upon  a  landing-place,  where 
the  great  man  made  a  brief  pause  in  order  to  regain 
his  breath,  and  afford  some  of  his  elder  comrades, 
who  were  even  more  exhausted  than  himself,  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  themselves  in  the  same  way. 

A  low  door  at  one  side  of  the  landing  place  beiui; 
presently  unclosed,  Thusnelda  was  again  led  forward 
by  her  companion.  She  then  saw  that  she  was  in  the 
body  of  the  theatre.     To  the  right  there  was  a  broad 
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open  space,  which  she  rightly  concluded  to  be  the 
proscenium,  or  front  part  of  the  stage ;  but  the  pro- 
spect on  this  side  was  terminated  at  no  great  distance 
by  an  immense  curtain,  which  extended  entirely 
across  the  house.  To  the  left,  the  view  seemed  al- 
most unlimited.  A  vast  pit  or  area,  filled  with 
benches,  rising  one  above  the  other  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  calculated  to  contain  about  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  presented  itself  to  her  eyes. 

*'  Here  we  are,"  said  the  Praefect,  **  in  our  privi- 
leged seats.  This  place,  Thusnelda,  is  called  the  po- 
dium ;  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  orchestra,  but 
that  name  is  incorrect.  It  is  situated,  as  you  per- 
ceive, just  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  level,  though  considerably  above  the  first  row  of 
benches  in  the  pit.  It  is  by  far,  therefore,  the  best 
place  in  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  damsel  to  her  seat,  which,  in 
spite  of  her  bewilderment,  she  could  not  help  noticing, 
both  on  account  of  its  costly  structure,  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  smell.  She  perceived  also  that  a 
rich  carpet  was  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  long  narrow  gallery  which  constituted  the  podiu7n, 
and  that  a  quantity  of  fresh  flowers  were  profusely 
scattered  about.  The  Prasfect  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
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themselves.  Scribonius  Mummius  and  the  great 
lady,  between,  whom  a  philosophical  flirtation  now 
seemed  firmly  established,  seated  themselves  together 
on  the  same  couch.  Vibius  Puppius  and  Suillius 
Crassus  occupied  another,  while  Vulcatius  Asper  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  back-ground,  where,  supported 
by  a  small  party  of  the  military,  it  was  his  duty  to 
mount  guard  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  house  was  now  filling  rapidly.     Vast  crowds 
of  people  were  seen  pouring  in  through  the  vomitories, 
and  clambering  up  to  their  seats,  which  were  little 
distinguished  from  each  other,  except  by  their  less  or 
greater  altitude.     There  were  no  tiers  of  boxes,  nor 
was  there  any  gallery  for  the  gods.     The  seats  ap- 
propriated to  the  Praefect  and  his  immediate  friends 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  situated  nearly  in  the  place 
occupied  in  modern  theatres  by  the  orchestra;  but 
.this  station  was  the  only  one  which  possessed  any  pe- 
culiarity ;  all  the  rest  of  the  house  constituted  what 
would   now   be  termed  one  immense  pit,  and   was 
known  by  the  name  of  cavea,  in  consequence  of  its 
foundation  being  considerably  lower  than  the  stage. 
It  is  true  that  the  cavea  was  again  nominally  divided 
into  three  parts,  called  pi'ima,  media,  and  ultima,  and 
that  these  divisions  were  in  remote  times  respectively 
appropriated  to  the  Senators,  the  Equestrians,  and 
the  People.     But  this  classification  appears  to  hav<3 
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been  disregarded  in  the  later  ages,  and  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no 
distinction  of  ranks,  except  in  the  podium,  where  a 
few  illustrious  individuals  were  always  privileged  to 
sit,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  mob. 

''The  house  promises  to  be  full/'  said  the  Praefect, 
'^  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  The  seats  being  of  marble, 
are  not  likely  to  break  down,  as  they  sometimes  used 
to  do  in  the  old  times  when  they  were  made  of  wood. 
But  who  comes  here,  into  the  Podium  ?  I  have 
given  the  privilege  of  admission  only  to  a  few." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  a  grave  elderly-looking  person 
made  his  appearance  at  the  door.  It  was  Auruncus 
Flaccus,  the  courtier.  He  advanced  three  steps, — 
then  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  —  then  rose 
slowly,  and  with  his  body  bent  to  *'  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,"  again  came  forward  till  he  arrived 
within  one  pace  of  the  great  man,  when  he  again 
performed  the  ceremony  of  prostration, — seated  him- 
self upon  the  floor, — and  in  that  attitude  of  humility, 
applied  his  lips  to  the  sandals  of  the  aforesaid  digni- 
fied personage,  kissing  them  with  a  fervency  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  osculatory  performances  of  the  most 
enraptured  lover  in  existence.  The  object  of  his 
adoration  was  far  from  evincing  displeasure  at  this 
strange  mode  of  address ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
peared much  gratified;  and  with  unprecedented  con- 
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descension,  replied  to  the  greetings  of  his  worshipper 
by  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  encouraging  him  to 
converse  freely  in  his  recumbent  posture. 

*'  Flaccus,  my  old  boy,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  right  glad 
to  see  you.  The  antique  politeness  of  your  address 
is  really  quite  refreshing  after  the  familiarity  with 
which  others  are  but  too  apt  to  treat  a  man  in  these 
days;  —  modern  manners  are  detestable.  You  have 
arrived  also  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  for  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  performances  are  just  about  to  com- 
mence. Had  you  delayed  your  advent  longer,  you 
would  have  missed  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  which 
is  often  the  best  part,  and  without  seeing  which  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  rest." 

And  in  effect,  as  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  a 
loud  crash  of  instrumental  music  burst  upon  their 
ears.  The  vast  sea  of  heads  which  filled  the  pit  in- 
stantly became  agitated;  the  privileged  spectators 
in  the  Podium  directed  all  their  attention  towards 
the  stage;  the  immense  aulceum,  or  curtain,  was  seen 
descending  from  the  roof,*  and  after  a  brief  interval 
of  expectation,  a  scene  of  grandeur,  wholly  unex- 
ampled in  modern  theatricals,  was  presented  to  their 
eyes.  The  enormous  stage  was  covered  with  men, 
horses,  mules,  and  elephants,  in  a  profusion  of  which 

*  The  curtain  in  a  Roman  Theatre  was  always  let  down  to- 
wards the  stage,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  as  in  a  modern  one. 
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the  reader  may  form  some  faint  notion  when  he  is 
told  that  above  six  thousand  human  actors  were  con- 
stantly retained  for  the  use  of  the  theatres  in  Rome, 
and  that  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  performers  of  the 
irrational  kind  sometimes  made  their  appearance 
upon  the  boards  at  the  same  time.  In  short,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness,*  **  a  mock  army  was  fre- 
quently seen  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the 
stage ;"  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  another 
credible  contemporary,  f  the  streets  of  the  capital 
were  constantly  crowded  with  professional  young 
ladies,  well  adapted  by  nature  to  become  the  res- 
pectable and  respected  mothers  of  families,  but  de- 
voted by  the  customs  of  society  to  the  illaudable  oc- 
cupation of  curling  their  hair,  achieving  pirouettes, 
and  representing  the  fables  of  the  drama. 

When  the  scene  was  first  disclosed,  all  seemed 
confusion  to  the  eye.  Thusnelda  had  been  pre- 
viously informed  that  the  play  was  founded  on  the 
well-known  story  of  Clytemnestra,  but  she  could  not 
make  out  at  what  point  of  the  fable  it  commenced. 
She  was  not,  however,  long  left  in  suspense.  Scarcely 
had  the  curtain  been  withdrawn  when  a  single  female 
figure  was  seen  advancing  from  amongst  the  crowd, 

*  Cicero. 

f  Ammianus  (as  quoted  by  Gibbon.) 
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and  a  roar  of  applause  from  the  audience  greeted  her 
as  she  approached. 

**  Here  he  comes  I"  said  the  Praefect,  clapping  his 
hands ;  **  here  comes  the  most  celebrated  Panto- 
raimus  of  the  age.  How  stately  is  his  step !  how 
majestic  is  his  whole  appearance  !" 

''  Of  whom  do  you  speak  V  asked  Thusnelda,  ''  I 
see  nothing  but  an  actress." 

^'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  great  man.  ''  How 
easily  you  are  deceived.  Do  you  suppose,  Thus- 
nelda, that  the  female  parts  in  a  play  are  exclusively 
performed  by  women?  —  the  reverse,  rather,  is  the 
case.  Many  of  our  greatest  male  actors  are  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  personate  the  ladies.  Thus  in  the 
present  instance,  I  am  told  there  was  a  hot  dispute 
between  Basilides  and  Glaphyrus  about  which  should 
perform  the  part  of  Clytemnestra,  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  play,  nor  was  it  decided  till  the  for- 
mer of  these  illustrious  Pantomimes  agreed  that  his 
rival  should  engross,  to  his  own  share,  the  two  im- 
portant parts  of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes,  in  ex- 
change for  the  female  one  which  he  resigned.  In 
tiiis  way,  however,  the  contest  was  at  length  settled, 
and  you  now  witness  the  result.  This  female  cha- 
racter in  the  long  flowing  robes,  and  with  the  diadem 
upon  her  head,  is  represented  by  Basilides  himself. 
Glaphyrus  is  not  at  present  upon  the  stage,  but  he 
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will  soon  make  his  appearance  in  the  character  of 
Agamemnon,  just  returned  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army.  Clytemnestra, 
you  perceive,  having  returned  the  greetings  of  the 
audience,  has  now  withdrawn  into  the  background, 
where  she  is  conferring  in  dumb  show,  with  her  para- 
mour, -^gisthus,  and  concocting,  as  we  may  suppose, 
the  base  plot  to  which  her  unhappy  husband  is  to 
fall  a  sacrifice." 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  was  now  heard  behind 
the  scenes,  followed  by  a  trampling  of  horses,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  house.  Presently,  a  vast 
body  of  cavalry  in  complete  armour  came  pouring  in 
from  one  side  of  the  stage,  while  on  the  other,  Cly- 
temnestra and  her  whole  court  were  drawn  up  in 
readiness  to  receive  them. 

"  These  new-comers  are  Agamemnon  and  the 
Greeks,"  whispered  the  Praefect.  "  Now  we  shall 
see  what  sort  of  a  reception  they  meet  with  from 
their  wives,  who  have  all  played  false  to  them  during 
their  ten  years'  absence.  For  you  know,  Thus- 
nelda,"  added  he  whispering,  **  Penelope  was  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  set  who  behaved  herself  pro- 
perly. Clytemnestra,  was  however,  the  very  worst 
of  them  all." 

The  meeting  of  the  two  chief  characters  now  took 
place.     Agamemnon  vaulted  from   his  steed.     Cly- 
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temnestra  came  forward  at  a  slow  pace,  and  without 
evincing  any  very  strong-  signs  of  delight  at  seeing 
him.  Agamemnon  caught  hold  of  her,  and  hugged 
her  in  his  arms.  Then  inclining  his  lips  towards  her 
right  ear,  he  appeared  to  be  whispering  her  very  af- 
fectionately for  a  few  moments  ;  but  instead  of  re- 
plying to  this  conjugal  greeting,  the  lady  was  ob- 
served to  start  back  from  his  embrace,  put  up  both 
her  hands  to  her  ear,  and  retreat  hastily  towards 
the  damsels  of  her  court. 

*'  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  Praefect,  *^  if  I  do  not 
think  the  ruffian  has  bitten  his  wife's  ear!  What 
else  could  it  have  been  that  made  her  start  back  in 
that  way  ?  Upon  my  word,"  continued  he,  **  these 
actors  are  insufferable.  They  cannot  keep  their 
paltry  squabbles  to  themselves.  They  must  needs 
spoil  the  best  parts  of  the  performance  by  assaulting 
each  other  upon  the  very  stage  itself." 

The  music  now  again  struck  up  joyously.  The  little 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  chief  characters 
had  been  arranged  for  the  present,  and  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Thusnelda,  the  whole  immense  com- 
pany on  the  stage,  —  men,  women,  horses,  elephants, 
and  all, — came  forward  simultaneously,  and  united  in 
a  grand  dance,  which  they  performed  with  a  dexterity 
not  to  be  described,  and  accompanied  with  a  clatter- 
ing, tintinnabulary  sound,  not  to  have  been  produced 
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by  any  thing  but  the  scahella^"  which  they  wore  upon 
their  feet.  The  whole  exhibition  was  animated  to  a 
degree ;  and  the  whole  assembled  thousands  roared 
with  rapture  as  they  witnessed  it. 

The  scene  now  changed,  and  the  likeness  of  a 
splendid  banqueting  hall  was  presented  to  the  spec- 
tators. Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra  were  dis- 
covered sitting  side  by  side,  crowned  with  vine 
leaves,  and,  apparently,  in  the  very  act  of  pledging 
each  other  in  a  loving  cup. 

"  Look  !"  cried  the  Praefect,  **  what  an  interesting 
scene  !  There  sits  the  wearied  warrior  at  the  head 
of  his  own  board, — for  the  first  time  after  a  ten 
years'  absence, — while  the  wife  of  his  heart, — upon 
whom,  as  you  may  observe,  he  smiles  with  an  air  of 
the  truest  conjugal  affection, — prepares  to  instil  a 
subtile  poison  into  his  cup.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  good  men  often  meet  with  from  their 
wives !" 

"  Not  often,  I  trust,"  whispered  Thusnelda, 
anxious  to  defend  her  calumniated  sex. 

**  If  not  often,  at  least  occasionally,"  replied  the 
great  man.  "  But  look  !"  continued  he,  **the  awful 
crisis  is  at  hand.  Here  comes  the  miscreant  ^gis- 
thus,  creeping  behind  the  chair  of  his  royal  host.    He 

*  A  sort  of  loose  wooden  (or  perhaps  iron)  shoes,  or  clogs, 
which  performed  the  part  of  castanets. 
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is  in  league  with  the  queen,  as  I  told  you  before,  and 
he  is  just  about  to  assist  her  in  her  attempt  against 
her  husband's  life.  Now,  watch  them  well,  and  tell 
me  what  you  see." 

"  ^gisthus,"  said  Thusnelda,  "  appears  to  have 
something  in  his  hand." 

"  It  is  the  poison  !"  exclaimed  her  companion,  in  a 
loud,  angry  tone  of  voice. 

'*  Oh,  the  poor  king,  how  I  pity  him  !"  murmured 
the  damsel;  '^  what  a  wife!  and  what  a  subject! 
To  think  that  they  should  try  to  assassinate  him  so 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  wars,  in  which  he 
has  covered  himself  with  glory!" 

**  There  !"  cried  the  Praefect,  suddenly, — *'  do 
look  at  the  villain  now  !  He  is  in  the  very  act  of 
putting  the  poison  into  the  king's  cup,  which  he  ma- 
nages with  so  much  dexterity,  that  although  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  spectators, — amounting,  I  should 
think,  to  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls, — plainly 
see  what  he  is  about,  Agamemnon  is  himself  quite 
blind  to  the  whole  infamous  transaction." 

"  Dear  me! — is  not  that  rather  improbable?"  said 
the  young  lady,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  It  is,"  replied  her  friend,  "  but  this  is  the  way 
in  which  things  are  always  managed  on  the  stage. 
And  what  makes  the  matter  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  present  case  is,"  added  he,  ''  that  .^gisthus  does 
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not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  of  concealing  what 
he  is  about,  but  actually  holds  up  the  goblet  under 
the  very  nose  of  his  intended  victim,  while  he  drops 
the  poison  into  it,  and  Clytemnestra  encourages  him 
to  drink." 

"  That  is  strange,  indeed  !"  said  Thusnelda ;  *'  and 
really,  I  do  not  now  think  so  badly  of  the  conspira- 
tors as  I  did  a  little  while  ago,  for  it  is  very  plain 
that  Agamemnon  is  a  consenting  party  himself." 

'*  Well,  well;  perhaps  after  all  that  may  be  the 
case,"  replied  Vitalianus.  '*  At  any  rate,  you  see 
that  he  has  tossed  off  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup, 
and  now  sits  smiling  upon  his  executioners  with  a 
benign  aspect.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  how  much 
composure  he  abides  his  doom, — which  must  needs 
be  an  awful  one — unless,  indeed,  he  knows  his  con- 
stitution to  be  fortified  by  some  Mithridatian  anti- 
dote. v5]gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  are,  in  the  mean 
time  no  less  observant  of  him.  They  both  keep 
staring  him  in  the  face, — very  evidently  under  the 
idea  of  seeing  it  turn  black  from  the  effects  of  the 
empoisoned  draught.  But  you  see  it  does  not 
change.  There  he  still  sits,  looking  quite  cool  and 
comfortable, — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  mur- 
derers themselves.  They  know  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  They  begin  to  think  that  they  have  actually 
got  to  do  with  a   real,  genuine,  veritable  king  of 
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Pontus,  and  that  they  have  been  practising  upon  him 
to  no  purpose.  *Ah  ! — there  they  are  again,  at  their 
whispering-s,  as  before!  That  is  just  what  I  ex- 
pected. They  are  getting  out  of  all  patience.  They 
think  that  their  first  plot  having  failed,  they  must  now 
concoct  another.  We  shall  soon  see  the  result  of 
their  treasonable  cabals." 

And  now  commenced  one  of  the  grandest  scenes 
in  the  whole  drama.  All  of  a  sudden  the  banqueting 
table  was  cleared  away,  leaving  a  vast  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
company  who  had  been  seated  at  the  table,  ranged 
themselves  in  two  equal  rows,  the  one  being  headed 
by  Agamemnon,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
the  other  by  Clytemnestra,  armed  and  apparelled  like 
an  Amazon.  Dulcet  sounds  then  broke  forth  from 
the  orchestra ;  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  simultaneously  raised  their  right  legs, — pointed 
their  right  toes, — leapt,  flung,  twirled,  and  pirouetted 
towards  each  other  across  the  stage, — encountered 
about  half  way, — flourished  their  weapons  in  the  air ; 
clashed  them  together  to  the  sound  of  the  music, — 
and,  finally,  engaged,  pell-mell,  in  a  fight,  unprece- 
dented for  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  was  contrived, 
and  unparalleled  for  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was 
throughout  executed. 

VOL.  11.  C 
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''  Well  done !  well  done  !"  cried  the  Praefect,  in 
an  ecstacy.  "  Beautifully  conceived  !  admirably 
performed  !  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  whole 
display." 

"  Nor  more  true  to  nature,"  added  Thusnelda,  in 
an  under  voice. 

A  single  combat  now  seemed  about  to  take  place 
between  Agamemnon  and  his  wife.  Hand  in  hand 
they  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  bowed 
gracefully  to  the  audience,  (who  returned  their  salu- 
tation with  enthusiasm),  and  commenced  what  in 
modern  parlance  would  be  termed  a  pas  de  deuxy  in 
the  course  of  which,  as  they  skipped,  capered,  and 
flourished  about,  they  alternately  aimed  smart  cuts  at 
each  other's  heads  with  their  broad-swords.  The 
Praefect  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight.  "  Look,  look  !" 
cried  he,  '*  how  exquisitely  they  dance  and  fight  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to 
behold.  But  the  lady  has  the  best  of  it.  She  will 
assuredly  prove  the  victor  in  the  end." 

And  so  in  fact  did  it  turn  out.  For  after  the 
skirmish  had  continued  some  time,  this  warlike  prin- 
cess, taking  advantage  of  an  inadvertent  movement 
on  the  part  of  her  foe,  bestowed  a  stroke  upon  his 
pericranium  with  such  force,  that  it  brought  him 
roaring  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay  frightfully  convulsed 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
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made  a  sudden  departure  from  this  sublunary  state 
of  being. 

*^That  is  it!  that  is  it!"  shouted  the  Prefect; 
'*  I  said  how  it  would  be  !  The  wretched  woman 
has  at  last  slain  her  husband.  However,"  continued 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Thusnelda,  **  though  she 
has  undoubtedly  perpetrated  a  great  crime,  much 
may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  offence.  Agamem- 
non is  well  known  to  have  outraged  her  maternal 
feelings  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  daughter  Iphigenia, 
besides  which  he  had  provoked  her  jealousy  by  his 
unjustifiable  flirtation  with  Cassandra  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  You  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  she 
was  simply  actuated  by  her  ill-judged  passion  for 
iEgisthus." 


(•  *Z 
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CHAPTER  II. 


INTERLUDES. 


The  first  act  was  now  brought  to  a  close.  The 
dead  body  of  Agamemnon  had  been  borne  off  the 
stage  with  great  pomp,  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music 
performed  by  the  whole  orchestra,  while  ^Egisthus 
and  Clytemnestra  (after  congratulating  each  other, 
in  dumb  show,  upon  the  success  of  their  enterprise) 
very  consistently  enacted  the  part  of  chief  mourners. 
Every  one,  in  short,  had  retired  behind  the  scenes ; 
and  the  stage  was  left  completely  vacant. 

A  strange  sound  now  rose  in  the  house.  It  was 
not  like  the  sound  of  the  plaudits  which  had  been 
occasionally  beard  before;  neither  did  it  resemble 
that  sibiline  expression  of  contempt  often  heard  in 
an  ancient  theatre  as  well  as  in  a  modern  one  ;  it 
was  something  between  the  two,  yet  clearly  different 
from  either.  A  low,  dull,  uninterrupted  hum,  first 
struck  upon   the  ear.      This   sound   gradually   in- 
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creased  ;  grew  louder,  and  more  defined  ;  filled  the 
whole  edifice  with  its  volume,  and  re-echoed  beyond 
the  outward  walls.  Thusnelda  likened  it,  as  she  lis- 
tened, to  the  remote  roarings  of  the  sea. 

This  clamour,  inarticulate  as  it  was,  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  Praefect,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  in  the  Podium.  Starting  from  his 
seat,  '*  There  they  are,"  said  the  great  functionary, 
**  calling  for  an  interlude.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
granted  to  them ;  the  demand  is  reasonable,  and 
cannot  be  refused ;  they  have  a  right  to  make  it 
between  the  acts.  But  what  sort  of  sport  shall  we 
select  for  their  amusement?" 

*'  Let  there  be  a  fight  of  gladiators,"  said  his 
amiable  wife. 

**  It  is  objectionable,"  answered  the  husband ; 
"  there  are  too  many  Christians  in  the  house ;  they 
are  a  prejudiced  set.'* 

'*  Well,  then,  a  combat  of  wild  beasts,"  suggested 
the  lady. 

**I  do  not  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  readi- 
ness," replied  the  great  man.  "  Besides,"  added  he, 
**  these  are  a  .kind  of  spectacles  which  are  now 
getting  out  of  date.  We  should  find  something 
better,  —  something  more  original  and  new.  I  wish 
we  could  imitate  Nero,  and  get  somebody  to  per- 
sonate Icarus  with  his  waxen  wings  flying  through 
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the  air.  But  I  fear  that  is  impossible.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  something  less  difficult  to 
perform.  But  what  shall  it  be,  I  say?  that  is  the 
question."  Then  casting  down  his  eyes,  and  ponder- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  a  malicious  smile  was  seen 
gradually  diffusing  itself  across  his  face ;  all  who 
observed  it  trembled  at  the  sight. 

*'  Eureka  r  cried  he,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  "  it  will 
just  be  the  very  thing  for  them." 

Then  turning  towards  Suillius  Crassus,  who  sat 
dozing  on  his  chair,  "  My  worthy  friend,"  said  he, 
*'  we  shall  want  your  assistance  presently  to  amuse 
the  company.  But  do  not  frighten  yourself;  we 
shall  take  care  not  to  hurt  you  more  than  can  be 
helped." 

The  fat  man  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  turned  pale, 
and  shivered. 

"  Keep  yourself  in  readiness,"  continued  the  dig- 
nitary, "  you  will  soon  be  wanted  ;  but  there  are  a 
few  directions  which  I  must  give  first  concerning 
you." 

So  saying,  he  called  for  his  writing  tablets,  and 
proceeded  to  indite  a  note,  apparently  of  some  length, 
which  having  sealed  and  directed,  he  despatched 
behind  the  scenes,  where  it  was  probably  delivered  to 
the  '*  manager,"  or  some  corresponding  functionary 
of  the  theatre. 
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An  interval  of  profound  silence  now  ensued  ;  a  sign 
from  the  Praefect  having  informed  the  audience  that 
the  spectacle  which  they  had  demanded  was  in  pre- 
paration. This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  A 
number  of  persons  were  seen  crowding  out  upon  the 
stage  from  behind  the  curtain.  But  they  were  not 
dressed  like  actors ;  neither  did  they  apparently  come 
forth  in  order  to  perform.  They  looked  like  mere 
common  artisans  and  mechanics,  provided  with  their 
tools ;  and  such  it  soon  proved  they  were.  Setting 
to  work  in  a  body,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
long,  narrow,  sloping  scafFoW,  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  and  built 
up  to  an  immense  height,  while  the  remainder  was 
continued  over  the  Proscenium,  the  Podium,  and 
even  down  into  the  Cavea,  or  pit,  still  descending  as 
it  went,  and  forming,  when  completed,  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial hill,  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  precipitous,  and  of 
so  slight  a  fabric  that  it  seemed  incapable  of  bearing 
any  weight  greater  than  that  of  a  child,  or  a  monkey, 
on  its  slanting  surface.  This  strange,  anomalous 
looking  structure  was  commenced  and  finished  by 
the  artificers  with  a  despatch  which  seemed  little 
short  of  miraculous,  and  which  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  they  had  often  been 
employed  on  works  of  the  same  sort  before. 

With  breathless  attention,  had  the  whole  body  of 
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spectators  watched  its  progress.  Nothing  but  the 
hammering  of  nails,  the  falling  of  planks,  and  other 
mechanical  sounds,  had  been  heard  in  the  house  for 
some  minutes  past. 

"  Now,'*  said  the  Prsefect,  in  a  deep,  awful  tone  of 
voice,  as  the  reverberation  of  the  last  hammer  died 
away,  and  the  workmen  made  their  exeunt  from  the 
stage; — '*  now  !"  he  repeated,  rising  from  his  seat 
suddenly,  and  making  a  gesture  with  his  hand. 

Suillius  Crassus  stood  by,  groaning  audibly, —  a 
pale,  pitiful  spectacle. 

Vulcatius  Asper  came  forward  from  his  station  in 
the  background,  accompanied  by  two  tall,  strong, 
privates  of  the  guard.  These  men  had,  it  seemed, 
been  previously  instructed  how  to  act,  for  without 
waiting  further  orders,  they  at  once  placed  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  unhappy  epicure,  and 
proceeded  to  lead  him  down  from  the  Podium  into 
the  Cavea,  where  they  again  conducted  him  along 
till  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  newly  erected  scaf- 
fold, which  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  front  seats  of  the 
audience.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  the  trio  were 
seen  slowly  ascending  the  hill,  while  Vulcatius  Asper 
walked  behind  them,  armed  with  his  drawn  sword, 
with  the  point  of  which  he  seemed  prepared  to  prick 
the   prisoner   in    the  rear,  should  he  endeavour  to 
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recoil.  Of  this  fact  the  wretched  man  was  probably 
aware,  for  notwithstanding  his  very  evident  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  he  still  kept 
toiling  upwards,  without  once  attempting  to  discon- 
tinue his  unwilling  progress. 

At  last  the  ascent  of  the  whole  scaffold  was  effect- 
ed, from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  many  of  the  spectators,  the  fragile 
structure  had  not  broken  down  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  four  heavy  men,  although  it  had  been  several 
times  seen  to  vibrate  awfully  during  their  progress. 
Being,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  top,  where  there  was 
a  small  square  platform,  and  which,  (such  was  its 
height)  was  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  roof  of 
the  stage,  a  trap-door  was  observed  to  open  just 
above  their  heads,  and  the  whole  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Suillius  Crassus,  forthwith  mounting  a 
ladder,  which  was  let  down  towards  them,  disap- 
peared from  the  spectators  in  a  few  moments.  The 
vast  figure  of  the  gourmand  was  thus  left  standing 
by  itself,  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  hill,  full  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  assembled  multitude. 

After  a  brief  interval  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  was 
again  opened,  and  four  things  resembling  pillars,  placed 
at  regular  d  istances  from  each  other,  were  seen  descend- 
ing towards  the  platform,  followed,  or  rather  accom- 
c  5 
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panied,  by  what  appeared  a  vast  serpent,  twirling  and 
twisting  in  all  directions  as  it  came  down  ;  then  a 
huge,  round,  tun-like  body  made  its  appearance  ;  and 
finally,  all  these  strange,  equivocal-looking  objects 
being  seen  in  union,  the  complete  person  of  an 
enormous  elephant  was  disclosed  to  view,  swinging 
in  the  air,  and  apparently  in  the  very  act  of  being 
lowered  upon  the  head  of  the  miserable  Crassus,  who, 
either  from  the  dullness  of  his  senses,  or  the  pertur- 
bation of  his  mind,  seemed  wholly  unconscious  that 
he  was  about  to  be  thus  awkwardly  overwhelmed. 

Thusnelda  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  the 
sight.  **  Great  gods!"  cried  she,  **  the  wretched 
man  will  be  crushed  to  death!" 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  Praefect,  quite  quietly, 
"  he  is  in  no  danger  at  all :  the  elephant  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  himself,  and  will  keep  out  of  his  way.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  will  not  start  when 
he  first  sees  the  animal ;  for  in  that  case,  the  saga- 
cious creature  will  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  treading 
on  him.     If  he  do  but  stand  firm,  he  is  safe." 

^*  But  he  does  not !"  shrieked  Thusnelda ;  **  he 
has  just  seen  the  elephant !  lie  starts,  and  endea- 
vours to  get  out  of  its  way,  but  —  oh!  what  will 
become  of  him  ?  —  the  platform  is  too  small  to  hold 
them  both! — he  must  either  be  trodden  under  foot,  or 
fall  over  the  side,  and  be  dashed  to  pieces." 
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'*  No,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  he  is  safe.  Look,  how 
gingerly  the  glorious  beast  comes  down  upon  his 
feet,  —  all  four  close  together,  —  occupying  a  space 
incredibly  small,  —  and  leaving  room  for  the  ancient 
simpleton  to  stand  in  front  of  him." 

"Thanks  to  the  gods!"  exclaimed  Thusnelda; 
**  he  indeed  seems  safe  for  the  present.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  next?" 

*'  Hush !"  whispered  Vitalianus,  "  make  use  of 
your  eyes.  You  will  soon  see  something  worth  look- 
ing at." 

The  ropes  by  which  the  elephant  had  been  lowered 
from  the  trap-door  were  now  removed,  and  the  mighty 
animal  was  seen  standing  independent  of  control,  in 
that  extraordinary  attitude  which  quadrupeds  of  the 
class  are  represented  as  assuming  when  taught  to 
balance  themselves  on  the  top  of  a  high  post,  where 
the  space  is  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  four 
feet  being  all  placed  together.  Thus  situated,  the 
prodigious  beast  was  observed  suddenly  to  lower  his 
trunk,  which  had  hitherto  been  flourishing  in  the  air, 
and  therewith  embrace  the  thick  waist  of  the  epicure; 
after  which  he  performed  the  still  more  difficult  feat 
of  raising  the  overloaded  proboscis  to  a  level  with  his 
own  back,  and  thereon  depositing  its  obese  freight 
astride.  The  fat  man  was  apparently  by  no  means 
displeased  with   the  civility  of  his  gigantic  friend, 
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and  made  himself  as  comfortable  in  his  new  position 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

''  What  a  glorious  actor  that  elephant  is,"  observed 
the  Prsefect,  ''  how  neatly  he  took  up  the  monster, 
and  placed  him  on  his  back." 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  a  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets  resounded  through  the  house.  All  of  a 
sudden,  the  elephant  reared  upon  his  hind  legs, — 
stood  bolt  upright,  pawing  the  air  with  his  fore  ones 
for  a  brief  space, —  and  then,  coming  down  upon  all 
fours  with  a  violence  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
complete  demolishment  of  his  frail  support,  began 
to  execute  a  series  of  evolutions  not  unlike  a 
modern  hornpipe,  though  performed  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  platform,  and  at  an  elevation 
from  the  ground  sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  equa- 
nimity of  any  human  figurante  in  existence.  Shuf- 
fling about  with  his  feet,  the  immense  animal  con- 
trived to  alter  his  position  repeatedly,  and  present 
himself  in  all  points  of  view  to  the  spectators,  yet 
without  once  transgressing  the  prescribed  bounds,  or 
hazarding  his  security  by  approaching  too  near  the 
verge  of  the  small  plane  to  which  he  was  confined. 

Meanwhile  Suillius  Crassus,  converted  for  the 
nonce  into  a  theatrical  equestrian  of  the  first  class, — 
if,  indeed,  the  rider  of  an  elephant  may  be  so  termed 
without  the  commission  of  too  gross  a  solecism, — sat 
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firmly  balanced  in  his  seat,  comporting  himself  on  the 
whole  with  far  more  pluck,  courage,  and  dexterity 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  enervaiing 
habits  in  which  he  was  well  known  to  have  previously 
indulged,  and  displaying  a  resignation  to  his  fate 
more  befitting  a  philosophical  stoic,  or  a  Chris- 
tian martyr,  than  characteristic  of  a  mere  luxurious 
sensualist  and  habitual  *'  diner-out." 

This  extravagant  exhibition  was  hailed  on  the  part 
of  the  spectators  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  At  one  and  the  same  moment 
were  a  hundred  thousand  voices  raised  to  their 
highest  pitch,  and  united  in  a  torrent  of  applause, 
deafening  to  the  ears,  appalling  to  the  heart,  and 
stupifying  in  its  effect  upon  the  mental  faculties. 
But  these  plaudits,  rapturous  as  they  were,  did  not 
last  long.  The  elephantine  hornpipe,  by  which  they 
had  been  elicited  was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  and 
as  the  huge  quadruped  became  quiescent,  the  cheer- 
ings  died  away,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  calm.  All 
eyes  were  then  rivetted  on  the  performers ; — it  was 
evident  that  they  were  preparing  for  a  start.  Full 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  stood  the  enormous 
beast;  its  proboscis  flourishing  in  the  air;  its  eyes 
fixed  sternly  on  the  audience,  and  its  mouth  half 
open.  Erect  upon  its  neck,  with  his  short,  thick  legs 
wedged  firmly  in  between  the  shoulders  and  the  ears, 
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sat  the  redoubted  rider,  now  apparently  quite  confi- 
dent in  himself,  and  well  satisfied  with  his  steed  ; 
while  the  jauntiness  of  his  aspect  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  a  small,  square,  flame-coloured  flag,  some- 
what pompously  displayed  in  either  of  his  hands. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  elephant  uttered  a  loud, 
shrill,  piercing  cry ;  trampled  for  a  few  moments 
without  quitting  his  place ;  and  then  springing  for- 
ward commenced  his  career  down  the  inclined  plane, 
with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  which  defy  description. 
The  whole  fragile  structure  seemed  to  splinter  be- 
neath his  tread;  the  thundering  sound  of  his  immense 
hoofs  re-echoed  through  the  edifice ;  and  a  deafening 
roar  burst  involuntarily  from  the  spectators  as  they 
watched  his  progress. 

And  well  might  the  multitude  in  the  pit  tremble 
at  his  approach.  The  enormous  animal  was  appa- 
rently in  the  very  act  of  rushing  in  amongst  them. 
Down,  down,  from  the  very  roof  over  the  stage,  did 
the  stupendous  monster  come  headlong  on  his 
course. 

An  appalling  uproar,  therefore,  now  took  place. 
Those  who  occupied  the  front  seats,  started  up  pro- 
miscuously, and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
either  by  ascending  the  benches  in  their  rear,  or  by 
forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  on  either  side ; 
but  in  both  cases  they  encountered  equal  difficulties, 
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the  pressure  of  the  throng  being  every  whore  the 
same,  and  the  obstacles  in  their  path  every  where 
alike. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  elephant  was  unin- 
terrupted, and  in  less  than  a  second  from  his  first 
setting  off,  the  company  in  the  Podium  looking  up- 
wards, beheld  him  trampling  and  snorting  right  over 
their  heads,  while  his  inappropriate  rider,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  maintain  his  original  position,  was 
seen  lolling  about  upon  his  seat,  in  so  awkward  an 
attitude  that  he  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  being- 
precipitated  to  the  ground. 

'*  Save  him  !  save  him  !"  cried  Thusnelda,  almost 
without  knowing  what  she  said,  **  the  miserable  man! 
he  will  be  down  !" 

**  No  such  thing,"  replied  the  Prsefect,  "  see,  how 
fast  he  holds  on  by  the  ears  !  He  is  quite  safe  him- 
self; but  here  come  the  flags."  And  as  he  spoke, 
the  two  little  gaudy-looking  things  came  fluttering 
down  through  the  air,  and  alighted  at  his  feet. 

But  before  they  had  settled  on  the  ground, 
Suillius  Crassus  had  reached  the  end  of  his  journey ; 
and  that,  too,  in  perfect  safety.  Neither  had  any 
mischief  accrued  to  the  company  in  the  pit  from  his 
arrival  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  for  no  sooner  did  his 
vast  steed  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  than,  with  the 
most  astonishing  dexterity,  it  at  once  terminated  its 
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career,  drew  up  abruptly,  and  came  to  a  complete 
stand-still,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
affrighted  audience. 

''  Euge  /"  said  Vitalianus  to  his  fair  friend,  **  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  acting 
before  in  your  life  ?  That  elephant  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  the  best  human  actors  that  ever  trod  the 
boards.  By  Jove,  he  is  inimitable ! — perfectly  in- 
imitable!— and  deserves  to  be  immortalised  by  better 
poets  and  historians  than  any  which  the  present  age 
has  to  boast  of." 

Having  finished  his  panegyric  upon  one  of  the 
performers,  the  great  man  so  far  condescended  as  to 
make  a  few  careless  inquiries  about  the  other ;  and 
being  told  in  reply,  that  he  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  he  commanded  the  poor  wretch  to  be  lifted 
down  from  the  back  of  the  elephant,  where  he  still 
sat,  and  brought  up  into  the  Podium.  These  orders 
being  obeyed,  Suillius  Crassus  was  soon  ushered  into 
*'  the  presence,"  where  he  stood  quite  motionless ; 
puffing,  and  blowing,  and  gasping  for  breath, — the 
very  picture  of  a  stifled  porpoise. 

**  Well,  Crassus,"  said  the  illustrious  personage, 
"how  did  you  like  your  ride?  It  was  pleasant 
enough,  was  it  not  ?  A  little  too  fast,  perhaps  ;  but 
never  mind  that ;  a  man  of  your  sedentary  habits  is 
sure  to  be  the  better  for  a  good  jolting.     It  was  for 
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that  reason  alone,  I  assure  you,  that  I  chose  you  for 
the  rider." 

"  If  that  was  your  reason,  O  most  excellent  Prae- 
fect,"  gasped  out  Suillius  Crassus,  "  let  me  humbly 
entreat  you  never  to  display  your  friendship  for  me 
in  the  same  way  again;  for  much  rather  would  I  die 
in  my  bed  of  apoplexy  or  podagra,  than  be  jolted  to 
death  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  or  break  my  neck 
by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  sixty  feet  high." 

*'  But,  after  all,"  rejoined  the  Praefect,  "  you  have 
neither  broken  your  neck,  nor  been  jolted  to  death  ; 
so  you  have  no  reason  to  complain.  However,"  con- 
tinued he,  "now  sit  down  and  rest  yourself;  we  will 
send  for  some  refreshments  for  your  use." 

An  interval  now  ensued,  during  which  the  mul- 
titude in  the  pit  remained  quite  silent,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  podium  employed  themselves  in 
various  ways:  the  Praefect  talked  to  Thusnelda  in  a 
low  voice,  about  the  merits  of  the  elephant  as  an 
actor,  enlarging  upon  its  wonderful  sagacity,  and  as- 
serting that  all  animals  of  its  kind  were  endowed 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  Lau- 
rentia  Ogulnia  and  Scribonius  Mummius  continued 
their  flirtation  in  a  corner,  chatting  together  fami- 
liarly upon  some  interesting  theme,  the  nature  of 
which  was  unknown  to  all  but  themselves ;  Vibius 
Puppius  reposed  upon  a  couch,  in  solitary  elegance, 
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wholly  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
amiable  and  attractive  qualities ;  Suillius  Crassus  sat 
at  a  small  table,  covered  with  delicious  viands,  which 
had  been  specially  provided  for  his  benefit,  and  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  his  reputation;  Auruncus  Flaccus  still  maintained 
his  recumbent  posture  on  the  ground,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  salute  his  patron's  feet,  without  the  least 
intermission,  though,  apparently,  with  as  much  zest 
as  ever.  Vulcatius  Asper,  also,  still  stood  at  his 
post  in  a  military  dress,  looking  as  stiff,  vigilant,  and 
attentive  to  his  duties  as  he  ought. 

After  some  time  passed  thus,  certain  symptoms  of 
impatience  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  pit. 
Coughings,  sneezings,  gruntings,  groanings,  mean- 
ings, whistlings,  whoopings,  hootings,  rose  in  regular 
gradation  from  the  mob.  These  inarticulate  sounds 
were  followed  after  a  while  by  a  more  intelligible  cry 
of  *'  the  play !  the  play  !"  uttered  by  about  twenty 
thousand  voices  at  once.  The  Praefect  discontinued 
his  conversation  with  Thusnelda,  and  lent  ear  to  the 
summons.  "  What  is  the  matter  now?"  said  he, 
looking  round  him,  first  at  the  people  in  the  cavea, 
and  then  at  the  stage,  which  remained  quite  vacant ; 
"  what  can  be  the  reason  of  the  delay?  Surely  they 
must  have  had  time  to  prepare  things  for  the  second 
act,  during  the  performance  of  the  interlude."     So 
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saying,  he  despatched  a  messenger  behind  the  scenes 
to  make  inquiries.  The  man  soon  came  back,  and 
with  an  odd  expression  of  countenance,  informed  his 
master  that  one  of  the  principal  actors  was  unwell, 
and  unable  to  perform  his  part.  Upon  being  further 
questioned,  he  stated  that  Basilides  himself  had 
given  him  the  answer,  and  added,  that  the  indispo- 
sition alluded  to  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
not  likely  to  continue  long. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Basilides  is  quite  well 
himself,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  parenthetically, 
"  who  cares  for  the  rest  ?" 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Vitalianus  ordered 
the  public  crier  to  repeat  it  nearly  in  the  same  words 
to  the  people,  and  to  add,  that  as  some  delay  might 
yet  occur  before  the  performance  of  the  next  act,  a 
second  interlude  should  be  exhibited  for  their  amuse- 
ment in  the  mean  time. 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with  immense 
applause.  Indeed,  the  populace  seemed  even  more 
delighted  at  the  promised  spectacle  than  they  would 
have  been  with  the  continuance  of  the  drama  itself, 
and  when  an  immense  crowd  of  artificers  were  seen 
coming  forth  upon  the  stage,  and  commencing  the 
erection  of  a  house,  which,  though  no  material  but 
wood  was  employed  in  its  construction,  in  height  and 
extent  almost  equalled  a  palace, — a  palace,  too,    in 
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which  the  most  exact  attention  to  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture was  displayed, — the  transports  of  the  specta- 
tors were  only  equalled  by  their  astonishment  at  a 
sight  so  novel,  and  for  which  they  were  so  wholly 
unprepared. 

When  this  domus  was  completed,  it  occupied 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  stage,  and  exhibited  in  front 
a  long  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  magnificent 
entablature,  and  all  the  other  architectural  acces- 
saries of  a  classical  edifice.  Nor  was  the  inside  less 
carefully  attended  to  than  the  exterior,  being  de- 
corated throughout  with  the  most  rare,  costly,  and 
sumptiious  furniture  that  could  be  procured ;  while 
the  whole  work  was  finished  with  a  rapidity  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  shown  in  the  construction 
of  the  scaffold  itself. 

The  artificers  having  retired,  the  pantomimes  came 
forward,  and  performed  a  short  drama,  consisting 
only  of  a  single  scene,  in  which  they  represented  a 
body  of  incendiaries,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  down  the  house.  After  a  good  deal  of  mum- 
mery, they  proceeded  to  execute  this  nefarious  de- 
sign, by  lighting  their  flambeaux,  singing  a  fine  song 
in  concert,  dancing  a  rigadoon,  (or  something  which 
strongly  resembled  that  species  of  dance)  and  pirou- 
etting towards  the  house  till  they  surrounded  it  on  all 
sides,  when  (still  to  the  sound  of  music)  they  simul- 
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taneonsly  raised  their  right  hands,  flourished  their 
brands  in  the  air,  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
cast  them  against  the  inanimate  object  of  their  wrath, 
which,  combustible  as  it  was,  presently  became  in- 
flamed, and  burnt  with  a  fury  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  theatrical  conflagrations.  Then,  with  un- 
paralleled bravery,  the  whole  pantomimic  troop 
rushed  amongst  the  flames,  made  their  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  without  more  ado, 
proceeded  to  rifle  it  of  its  contents,  which  they  were 
permitted  by  the  great  man  who  had  authorised  the 
bonfire,  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  as  a  reward 
for  the  danger  they  encountered  in  its  rescue.  No- 
thing could  be  more  splendid  than  the  spectacle,  as 
they  were  thus  seen  rushing  through  the  flames  in  all 
directions,  loaded  with  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  or 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  they  had 
themselves  raised,  by  means  of  the  syphons*  which 
they  directed  against  the  same  ;  and  in  so  doing,  not 
only  obtained  an  opportunity  of  showing  off'  their 
skill,  but  also  of  displaying  a  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  worthy  of  the  pious  ^neas,  when  he  rescued 
his  aged  father  from  the  flames  of  Troy ;  nay,  be- 
fitting the  renowned  Higginbottom  himself,  who,  at 
an  after  period,  gained  immortal  glory  by  aspiring 
**  his  brother  chief  to  save,"  amid  "  the  sulphury 
*  Fire-engines. 
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stench  and  boiling  drench"  of  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten conflagration  in  Drury-lane. 

At  length,  the  whole  house  being  burnt  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture 
rescued  by  the  actors,  the  still  smouldering  ashes 
were  carefully  swept  away,  and  the  stage  left  vacant. 
Nor  did  any  danger  accrue  to  the  theatre  from  the 
exhibition,  the  edifice  being  constructed  of  far  too 
substantial  materials  to  sustain  any  injury  from  the 
flames.  The  smoke  alone  incommoded  the  specta- 
tors, and  even  this  inconvenience  was  neither  unen- 
durable nor  lasting,  as,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
stage)  the  whole  building  was  without  a  roof,  and 
only  closed  in  at  top  by  means  of  a  vast  awning, 
stretched  across  from  side  to  side,  which,  though  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
weather,  was  no  impassable  barrier  either  to  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  outlet  of  smoke. 

After  all,  the  audience  did  not  seem  so  well  pleased 
with  this  latter  exhibition  as  they  had  been  with  the 
former  one.  Instead  of  greeting  it  with  plaudits, 
they  preserved  a  solemn  silence,  only  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  a  low  indistinct  murmur,  betokening  any 
thing  but  approbation  or  delight.  The  Praefect  was 
not  slow  in  divining  the  cause  of  their  discontent ; 
he  immediately  guessed  that  it  was  no  other  than 
their  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  actors  for  being  per- 
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mitted  to  rifle  the  burning  house,  while  they  were 
themselves  prohibited  from  sharing  in  the  spoils. 
Acknowledging  within  himself,  therefore,  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  a  great  mistake  in  making  this  ar- 
rangement, he  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it,  by  com- 
ing forward  to  the  front  of  the  Podium,  and  from 
thence  distributing  not  only  handfulls  of  money 
amongst  the  crowd,  but  tickets  and  orders  for  pro- 
perty to  an  immense  amount,  in  cash,  houses,  and 
estates  :  an  act  of  generosity  which  was  followed  by  a 
scramble  amongst  the  recipients  perfectl}^  terrible  to 
behold,  and  which,  after  all,  did  not  succeed  in  ap- 
peasing their  discontent,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
all  sharing  alike,  and  obtaining  an  equal  portion  of 
the  fructifying  shower.  Jealousy  of  each  other  ac- 
cordingly succeeded  to  their  jealousy  of  the  players ; 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  as  they  could  no 
longer  with  any  show  of  reason  complain  of  the  illibe- 
rality  of  their  ruler,  however  unequally  they  might 
have  shared  in  his  gifts,  they  applied  themselves  with 
much  industry  and  perseverance  to  discover  some 
more  specious  pretext  for  a  display  of  their  discon- 
tent. Nor  were  they  long  at  a  loss  for  the  excuse 
they  sought,  a  report  having  very  conveniently  gone 
forth  amongst  them  touching  the  illness  of  the  actor 
on  account  of  which  the  performance  had  been  post- 
poned, and  which  still  seemed  to  exist,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  assurances  they  had  received  of  its  temporary 
character.  Availing  themselves  of  this  report,  they 
now  vociferously  demanded  that  the  two  chief  Pan- 
tomimes, Basilides  and  Glaphyrus,  should  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  prove 
that  neither  of  them  had  been  slain,  or  disabled  by 
the  other  during  the  preceding  act. 

When  the  Praefect  first  heard  this  uproar,  which 
was  of  the  most  astounding  character,  he  did  not  so 
fully  comprehend  its  import  as  to  be  able  to  reply. 
Calling  for  the  crier,  therefore,  he  desired  him  to 
proclaim  silence,  and  demand  what  the  people  asked. 

"  Tacete  !  tacete  ! — be  silent," — cried  the  official 
with  a  loud  voice,  having  mounted  the  Proscenium, 
in  order  to  render  his  person  the  more  conspicuous, 
and  his  words  the  better  heard. 

The  assembly  gradually  obeyed  the  order;  rather 
because  they  guessed  its  meaning  than  because  the 
sound  had  reached  their  ears. 

Then  with  stentorian  lungs,  the  man  proceeded  to 
demand  the  nature  of  the  tumult,  and  its  cause. 
*'  What  do  ye  ask?  what  do  ye  ask?"  he  vociferated, 
**  why  do  ye  thus  disturb  the  peace  of  the  theatre?" 

Presently  a  loud  clamorous  sound  was  heard  in  re- 
ply. To  Thusnelda  it  was  unintelligible;  but  by 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  such 
multitudinous    cries    it    was    understood    to    mean, 
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**  Glaphyrus  has  been  slain,  or  wounded ;  Basilides 
stands  accused  of  the  crime;  let  them  both  come 
forth  and  show  themselves,  or  we  will  not  disbelieve 
the  charge." 

This  answer  being-  communicated  to  the  Praefect, 
"  jjapcs!''  exclaimed  he,  ^*  here  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
business  !  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  truth 
in  the  accusation? — and  where  did  the  people  get 
hold  of  the  tale?"  Then  desiring  the  crier  to  inform 
the  people  that  they  should  be  satisfied,  he  was  just 
about  to  despatch  a  messenger  behind  the  scenes, 
when  Vibius  Puppius  started  up,  and  declared  that 
he  would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  making  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
story  they  had  heard  ;  "  for/'  said  he,  "  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  sit  here  idly,  if  my  distinguished  client 
has  suffered  wrong,  or  sustained  injury,  at  the  hands 
of  any  one." 

"  Nor  would  it  become  me,"  said  Scribonius 
Mummius,  also  rising  from  his  seat,  **  to  sit  here 
listening  to  the  calumnies  levelled  against  my  client 
Basilides,  without  taking  measures  to  disprove  them. 
With  our  lord's  leave,  therefore,  I  shall  accompany 
Vibius  Puppius  behind  the  scenes,  and  inquire  into 
the  story  as  well  as  himself." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  great  man  ;  '*  go,  both  of  you, 
and  lose  no  time." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"Yes,  go,"  said  Laurentia  Og-ulnia,  to  Scribonius 
Mummius,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  as  she 
spoke,  ''  go,  my  dear  friend,  and  protect  your  illus- 
trious client  from  the  machinations  of  the  bad ;  they 
are  bent  on  his  destruction,  it  is  clear." 

The  two  patrons  now  set  out  on  their  expedition^ 
and  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  Postscenium,  which, 
though  not  fitted  up  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  "green-room"  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  actors,  than  their  ears  were 
assailed  by  a  sound  not  unlike  the  caterwauling  of 
feline  quadrupeds,  and  their  eyes  shocked  by  the 
sight  of  the  two  chief  Pantomimes,  (now  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  name,)  apparently  just  about  to  engage 
each  other  in  single  combat,  though  armed  only  with 
their  own  claws,  while  a  vast  body  of  theatrical  un- 
derstrappers vainly  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from 
their  awful  purpose.  The  faces  of  both  the  duellists 
were  flushed  with  rage,  their  teeth  set  close,  their 
hands  raised  on  high,  and  the  digits  thereunto  be- 
longing separated  from  each  other,  and  curved  in- 
wards like  the  talons  of  a  bird. 

Vibius  Puppius  and  Scribonius  Mummius  rushed 
in  eagerly  between  the  belligerents,  for,  rejoiced  as 
they  were  to  find  that  no  deed  of  blood  had  as  yet 
been  perpetrated,  they  still    saw  clearly  that   their 
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utmost  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  one 
from  tak*no^  place.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
recognised  by  the  contending  parties,  it  appeared  that 
their  mediation  was  likely  to  be  more  successful  than 
that  of  the  ^'  under  spur-leathers,"  whose  low  estate 
had  caused  them  to  be  overlooked,  while  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  new  comers  gave  them  an  influence 
to  which  the  enraged  actors  could  not  but  succumb. 
Nevertheless,  though  they  discontinued  their  strife, 
and  even  evinced  something  like  shame  at  being 
found  engaged  in  it,  the  two  Pantomimes  still  kept 
up  a  wordy  war  with  as  much  vigour  as  before,  or 
rather  with  increased  energy  and  virulence,  forasmuch 
as  that  the  play  of  their  rhetoric  was  now  no  longer 
confined  to  reciprocal  abuse,  or  mutual  vituperation, 
but  took  the  wider  range  of  accusations  against  each 
other,  and  appeals  to  their  respective  patrons,  as 
umpires  and  arbitrators  in  the  dispute.  From  these 
recriminatory  tirades,  it  appeared  that  Basilides 
charged  his  rival  with  having  cruelly  and  treacher- 
ously bitten  a  small  piece  out  of  one  of  his  ears 
during  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  while  Glaphyrus 
accused  the  said  Basilides  of  having  revenged  himself 
for  the  alleged  assault  upon  his  auricular  feature,  by 
inflicting  a  real,  genuine,  and  tremendous  blow  upon 
his  (Glaphyrus's)  scull  during  the  performance  of  the 
d2 
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jms  de  deux,  notwithstanding  that  by  all  previous 
covenants  he  had  been  bound  to  do  no  more  than 
execute  the  semblance  of  a  slight  cut,  sufficiently 
palpable  to  cheat  the  audience  into  the  belief  that 
Agamemnon  had  been  slain,  but  not  forcible  enough 
to  injure  one  hair  of  the  recipient's  head.  "  Such  was 
the  violence  of  the  blow,"  added  Glaphyrus,  "  that 
I  was  knocked  flat  down  upon  the  stage,  as  indeed 
every  one  must  have  seen,  although  many  no  doubt 
supposed  I  fell  of  my  own  accord,  and  praised 
that  as  good  acting  which  was  in  fact  merely  the 
effect  of  a  real  impetus  ;  as  they  did  also  in  the  case 
of  the  kicks  and  struggles  which  I  performed  after- 
wards upon  the  ground; — ^  they  were  simply  the 
result  of  the  horrible  agonies  I  endured,  but  every 
one  present  supposed  them  to  be  the  counterfeited 
throes  of  an  imaginary  death." 

''There  is  for  you  !"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  indig- 
nantly, at  the  conclusion  of  this  awful  narrative  ; 
"  what  do  you  think,  O  Mummius,  of  the  conduct  of 
your  beloved  client  now?" 

"  Think  !"  replied  the  sage,  fiercely,  "  I  think,  O 
Puppius,  that  such  conduct,  though  not  unexception- 
able, is  noble  in  comparison  with  the  mean,  paltry, 
dastardly  crime  of  biting  a  mouthful  out  of  a  man's 
ear,  under  the  mask  of  friendship." 
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**  It  has  not  stopped  bleeding  yet,"  chimed  in 
Basilides,  willing  to  excite  sympathy ;  turning  up 
one  side  of  his  head  at  the  same  time,  and  holding 
out  the  lacerated  memby  for  the  inspection  of  the 
whole  company,  patrons,  under-strappers,  and  all ;  — 
"  Look  ere,  did  you  hever  see  such  a  hear  in  your 
life  ?" 

"  Horrible  !  horrible  !"  cried  about  one-half  of  the 
number,  being  the  followers  of  Basilides.  ''Bat! 
hat  /"  cried  the  other  half,  who  were  the  partisans 
of  Glaphyrus. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  more  ration- 
ally than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  charac- 
ter, "  these  recriminations  are  of  no  avail ;  the 
people  are  waiting  for  the  play  ;  neither  of  the  actors 
are  so  much  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  ;  let 
all  private  animosities  be  laid  aside  for  the  present, 
and  let  the  drama  be  continued.  This  is  my  advice, 
and  if  you  do  not  act  upon  it,  you  will  all  bitterly 
repent.  The  Praefect  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with, 
as  you  know." 

And  in  effect,  as  this  advice  was  unquestionably 

judicious,  it  was  forthwith  followed.    The  two  patrons 

of  the   players   did   not,  however,   return   into    the 

public  portion  of  the  theatre,  but  merely  despatched 

a  message  to  the  Praefect  to  inform  him  of  the  occur- 
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rences  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made ;  they  remained  where  they 
were  themselves,  for  the  laudable  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  keeping  peace  between  the  still  irritated 
rivals,  and  "seeing,"  as  they  asserted,  "justice  done 
to  each." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DRAMA. ACT    THE   SECOND,    AND    ACT    THE 

THIRD. 

When  Vitalianus  received  this  message,  he  caused 
the  same  to  be  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
the  crier  to  the  spectators  ;  who,  however,  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  well  satisfied  with  the  intelligence, 
and  still  kept  murmuring  loudly,  nay,  at  intervals 
vociferating  with  as  much  vehemence  as  before.  And 
so  things  went  on  till  the  commencement  of  the 
second  act.  But  when  the  sound  of  the  music  was 
again  heard,  and  the  great  curtain  was  again  seen 
gradually  descending  towards  the  stage,  the  multi- 
tude once  more  became  pacified,  and  waited  with 
their  former  rapt  attention  for  the  promised  entry  of 
the  mimics. 

Nor  did  they  wait  thus  passively  to  no  purpose :  a 
magnificent  spectacle  was  ere  long  presented  to  them, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  singers,  dancers,  and  buf- 
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foons,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  horses,  mules^ 
and  jack-asses,  the  whole  of  which  multitudinous 
host,  being  divided  into  two  distinct  troops,  were 
intended  to  represent  the  respective  followers  of  Ciy- 
temnestra  and  her  beloved  son  Orestes.  These  two 
last  named  illustrious  personages  were  themselves 
seen  coming  forward  on  foot,  at  each  side  of  the 
stage,  the  former  attended  by  her  still  constant  swain 
^gisthus,  the  latter  without  any  companion  whatso- 
ever, unless  Vibius  Puppius  could  be  considered  in 
that  light,  while  he  walked  by  his  side  with  a  patro- 
nising air,  and  eventually  took  his  station  at  one 
corner  of  the  pulpitum  in  his  vicinity  ;  as  Scribonius 
Mummius,  however,  acted  precisely  the  same  part 
in  regard  to  Clytemnestra,  stalking  solemnly  by  her 
side,  and  at  length  fixing  himself  in  a  situation  no 
less  conspicuous  than  that  occupied  by  his  rival, 
though  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  the  father- 
less Orestes  was  a  solitary  creature  still  in  comparison 
with  his  mamma. 

The  Prsefect  now  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Thusnelda.  "  This  is  very  judicious  conduct  in 
our  friends  Scribonius  Mummius  and  Vibius  Pup- 
pius," said  he,  alluding  to  their  appearance  on 
the  stage ;  "  their  presence  will  keep  the  actors 
in  awe,  and  prevent  them  from  quarrelling  again 
openly,   as  they  did  before.     It  is  not,  to  be  sure. 
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quite  in  good  taste  to  have  two  Roman  Senators 
in  their  ordinary  dress,  thus  stalking  about  amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  that 
does  not  signify;  the  main  point  is  gained  if  they 
contrive  to  preserve  peace  between  the  rival  Pan- 
tomimes, who,  without  such  mediators,  would  in- 
fallibly come  to  blows  before  the  end  of  the  act." 

Clytemnestra  and  Orestes  having  advanced  quite 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  now  stood  eyeing  each 
other  from  a  distance,  in  the  most  savage  and  fero- 
cious manner  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The 
Prae feet  watched  them  narrowly.  Then  whispering 
to  Thusnelda,  "  Look  at  the  two  ill-conditioned 
churls,"  said  he ;  *'  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
diabolical  as  the  expression  of  their  faces  in  your 
life  ?  By  Jove,  I  believe  the  miscreants  are  longing 
to  assassinate  each  other  at  this  minute,  and  consi- 
dering how  they  may  best  effect  their  wicked  pur- 
pose! However,"  added  he,  in  a  milder  tone,  ''it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  action  of  the  drama  re- 
quires them  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  reciprocal  ill- 
will  and  animosity  at  this  particular  point,  Orestes 
(or  Glaphyrus)  being  just  about  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  father  upon  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour, 
while  they,  on  their  part,  having  received  a  precau- 
tionary hint  from  the  oracle,  very  naturally  look  with 
d5 
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suspicion  upon  one  whom  they  know  destined  to  kill 
them  both." 

Clytemnestra  and  her  son  now  began  to  approach 
each  other  at  a  slow  pace,  and  with  a  step  as  stealthy 
of  that  of  a  tom-cat  when  drawing  towards  an  animal 
of  its  own  sex,  age,  and  standing  in  life.  Notwith- 
standing these  cautious  and  circumspect  movements, 
it  was  however  observable  that  Orestes  was  by  no 
means  steady  in  his  gait,  and  that  Clytemnestra  held 
up  her  hand  to  her  right  ear  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  progress  across  the  stage. 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Vitalianus,  '*  that  must 
have  been  a  severe  blow  which  Glaphyrus  received 
upon  his  head.  See  how  he  totters  as  he  walks,  and 
looks  more  like  a  drunken  man  than  a  sober  one. 
The  shock  has  very  evidently  quite  confused  and 
stupified  him  ;  nay,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  at  this  moment  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a 
slight  concussion  of  the  brain." 

**  Aye,"  said  his  amiable  lady,  who  having  lost  her 
elderly  Philander,  now  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  her 
husband,  while  Thusnelda  maintained  her  original 
position  at  his  left,  '*  aye ;  and  look  at  Basilides  with 
his  ear !  Look  how  the  dear  man  keeps  pressing  it 
with  his  hand,  to  alleviate  the  pain,  and  prevent  the 
wound  from  becoming  visible  to  every  one.     Oh  what 
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a  wretch  that  Glaphyrus  must  have  beeu  to  bite  off 
its  tip !" 

Ere  this  speech  was  finished,  the  two  rival  actors 
were  standing  close  together,  exactly  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  Glaphyrus,  in 
the  character  of  Orestes,  then  appeared  to  use  threat- 
ening gestures  towards  his  guilty  mother ;  clenching 
his  fist,  and  shaking  it  in  her  face  ;  while  she,  on  her 
part,  did  every  thing  she  could  to  deprecate  his 
wrath,  and  avert  the  dreaded  punishment. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  he  is  accusing  her  of 
the  horrid  crime  of  murdering  her  husband, — his 
lamented  father, — while  she,  in  all  probability,  is  en- 
deavouring to  excuse  herself  by  alleging  the  flirtation 
of  the  murdered  man  with  Cassandra,  at  the  siege 
of  Troy, — the  sacrifice  of  their  daughter  Iphigenia, 
and  the  like ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  assassination  of 
her  first  husband  Tantalus,  by  the  same  individual ; 
for  'it  is  very  generally  believed  that  Clytemnestra 
was  a  widow  at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with 
Agamemnon,  and  that  the  latter  had  had  a  hand  in 
making  her  one.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  she 
made  no  mention  of  this  trifling  circumstance  in 
pleading  to  Orestes,  probably,  as  not  regarding  her 
deliverance  from  connubial  fetters  in  the  light  of  an 
unpardonable  off*ence." 
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After  some  farther  mummery,  Orestes  was  observ  ed 
to  draw  forth  a  small  poinard,  and  flourish  it  in  the 
air.     Then  rushing  upon  the  author  of  his  being,  he 
endeavoured    to  stab  her  to   the  heart.     This  had 
been  expected  by  the  spectators ;  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  see  the  lady  offer  the  most  strenuous, 
and  apparently  successful,  resistance  to  the  attempt. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  blow  quietly,  and  sinking 
down  upon  the  ground,  she,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  stood  upon  the  defensive,   held   up    her 
hands  before  her  face,  and  cried  out  lustily,  while  she 
repelled  the  onset  of  the  foe.    ^gisthus  then  running 
to  her  assistance,  a  combat  of  the  most  fearful  nature 
took  place  between  the  three.     Yet,  strange  to  say, 
notwithstanding  his  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers, 
Orestes  very  evidently  had  the  best  of  it  throughout. 
Armed  with  his  dagger,  and  animated  by  the  good- 
ness  of  his   cause,    he  kept   leaping   and    prancing 
about  his  adversaries,  aiming  a  blow  at  them  when- 
ever he  could,  now  in  their  front,  anon  in  their  rear, 
or,  as  if  gifted  with  ubiquity,  attacking  them  at  all 
points  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 

*'  Vdh  1  vail !  rah .'"  cried  the  Praefect,  starting 
from  his  seat,  '*  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  i 
Surely  this  strange  scene  is  not  in  the. play-book. — 
PapceT  he  exclaimed,  still  more  moved,  as  he 
watched  the  fight;  these  rascal  actors  are  at  their 
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old  tricks  again ;  they  are  fighting  each  other  in 
earnest  upon  the  very  stage  itself.  And  to  see  those 
two  stupid  patrons  of  theirs,  standing  motionless  in 
the  corner  all  the  while,  without  attempting  to  in- 
terfere, and  put  an  end  to  such  a  disgraceful  spec- 
tacle !     I  have  really  no  patience  with  them." 

Just  as  he  spoke  thus,  the  persons  alluded  to  ap- 
peared to  recover  from  their  stupified  state,  (into 
which  they  had  no  doubt  been  thrown,  by  a  feeling 
of  horror  mingled  with  astonishment,)  and  hastened 
towards  the  scene  of  strife.  Then,  *^  Oh  Glaphyrus, 
what  do  I  see?"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  in  a  loud 
w  hisper  to  his  client ;  *'  is  it  possible  you  can  be 
so  mad, — so  frantic, — so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
as  to  commit  such  outrages  as  these,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  audience?"  Unto  which  apostrophe 
the  enraged  actor  found  time  to  reply  while  thrusting 
at  his  antagonists,  **  Why  do  you  find  fault  with  me, 
O  Puppius,  for  performing  my  part  ?  Is  it  not  my 
duty  to  put  this  wretched  woman  to  death  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  her  sins  ? — and  is  it  any  fault  of  mine 
if  she  will  not  die  quietly  as  she  ought?" 

"Truly,"  replied  his  patron,  "there  is  reason  in 
what  you  say  ;"  and  turning  to  Scribonius  Mummius, 
"  for  goodness'  sake,"  said  he,  "  persuade  your  client 
to  let  Glaphyrus  kill  him  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it." 
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*'  I  know/'  answered  Mummius,  "  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  submit."  Then,  addressing  himself  to  Ba- 
silides,  '*  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
he,  "  to  discontinue  this  vain  resistance  to  your  fate  ; 
you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that. you  must  be  slain. 
Make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  therefore,  and  slip  down 
quietly  upon  the  ground,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  as  you 
ought." 

This  judicious  advice  was  not  received  with  so 
much  deference  as  it  deserved.  "  Proh  /"  exclaimed 
the  actor,  **  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  thirst  for 
my  blood? — do  you  wish  to  see  me  slain  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  you  in  league  with  mine  enemies,  O 
Mummius,  and  desirous  to  assist  them  in  their  at- 
tempts against  my  life?" 

**  Nonsense!"  replied  the  sage.  "You  are  not 
going  to  be  killed  in  earnest ; — it  is  all  nothing  but 
a  sham : — be  a  good  woman,  therefore,  and  let  your 
son  stab  you  at  once." 

*'  Oh  you  simpleton  !"  rejoined  the  other,  "  do  you 
not  perceive  that  the  villain  wants  to  murder  me  in 
reality,  under  pretence  of  putting  me  to  death  in 
joke  ? — Oh,  the  base  miscreant  I — but  I  am  a  match 
for  him." 

During  this  colloquy,  which  was  carried  on  in  a 
sort  of  whisper,  unintelligible  to  the  audience,  the 
speakers  still  kept  squabbling  as  before ;  Glaphyrus 
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endeavouring  by  means  of  his  dagger  to  victimize  the 
two  other  actors  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  defending 
themselves  with  their  fists ;  while  the  two  senatorial 
mediators  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  effect 
a  peace  between  the  rest. 

But  as  this  desirable  end  was  not  to  be  immediately 
attained,  the  spectators  began  to  grow  disgusted  with 
the  indecency  of  the  scene,  and  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation by  loud  cries  of  "off!  off!"  repeatedly 
reiterated,  and  accompanied  with  an  universal  hiss. 
The  ears  of  the  performers  were  not  deaf  to  these 
tokens  of  discontent.  Habit  had  rendered  them  at- 
tentive to  the  sounds,  and  with  instinctive  deference 
to  the  will  of  the  public,  they  seemed  preparing  to 
relinquish  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
But  ere  they  drew  off,  Glaphyrus  resolved,  as  it 
appeared,  to  make  one  last  effort  for  supremacy  ; 
suddenly  summoning  up  all  his  strength,  he  made  so 
desperate  a  lunge  at  his  adversary,  that  the  poor 
wretch  was  unable  to  withstand  the  blow ;  the  point 
of  the  dagger  penetrated  his  side,  and  he  would 
inevitably  have  fallen  prostrate  on  the  ground,  had 
he  not  been  received  in  the  fond  arms  of  ^gisthus. 

This  scandalous  deed  excited  horror  and  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  The 
immense  sea  of  heads  rolled  to  and  fro  in  the  pit ; 
loud  cries  of  "  Vengeance  !    vengeance  ! — death   to 
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the  murderer!"  rent  the  air  on  all  sides  alike.  Ne- 
vertheless these  cries  were  reverberated  by  excla- 
mations scarcely  less  vehement,  of  ^*  Glaphyrus  for 
ever  ! — Basilides  was  punished  as  he  deserved  !"  and 
so  forth  ;  all  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fac- 
tions of  the  rival  actors  were  beginning  to  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  that  if  not 
actually  preparing  for  a  contest,  they  were  at  least 
willing  to  engage  in  one. 

•**This  will  never  do,"  said  the  great  man,  as  he 
watched  these  threatening  signs;  "the  drama  must 
not  be  interrupted  at  a  point  so  interesting  as  the 
present.  The  wretch  Glaphyrus  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, perpetrated  a  foul  crime,  for  which  he  deserves 
punishment ;  but  were  we  to  punish  him  immediately, 
the  play  must  be  discontinued,  and  we  should  lose 
the  last  scene,  which  I  am  assured  is  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  whole ;  the  thing,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  Basilides 
is  dead  after  all ;  for  I  saw  him  struggle  strongly 
while  Scribonius  Mummius  and  his  friends  were  car- 
rying him  off  the  stage." 

So  saying,  he  ordered  the  crier  to  announce  his 
determination  to  the  people,  and  to  request  them  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  end  of  the  play,  when  if  it  was 
found  that  Basilides  (who  should  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  in  the  mean  time)  had  sustained  any  grievous 
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injury  at  the  hands  of  Glaphyrus,  the  latter  should 
suffer  condign  punishment  in  their  presence.  This 
notification  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  although  both 
parties  in  the  theatre  were  equally  exasperated,  both 
were  also  equally  desirous  of  amusement,  and  equally 
willing  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  their  revenge 
till  after  the  first  and  predominant  inclination  of  their 
souls  had  been  appeased. 

Under  these  equivocal  circumstances,  the  third  and 
last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  commenced.  The  curtain 
being  withdrawn  as  before,  a  scene  of  the  most  awful, 
misty,  shadowy,  and  sublime  nature  was  presented  to 
the  spectators.  The  stage  had  been  darkened  by  the 
removal  of  the  lamps,  and  only  just  enough  light  left 
to  display  the  indistinct  outline  of  a  solitary  figure 
standing  in  the  centre.  It  was,  apparently,  that  of 
a  man,  enveloped  in  long,  white,  floating  drapery  ; 
his  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  ;  his  face  covered  with 
beard'  so  completely  that  no  feature  was  discernible 
save  the  eyes,  v/hich  were  small,  fierce,  and  twinkling. 
The  hair  of  his  head  was  grown  to  a  prodigious 
length ;  matted,  tangled,  absolutely  black,  and  be- 
traying in  its  whole  arrangement,  very  evident  symp- 
toms of  neglect.  His  whole  outward  aspect  was,  in 
short,  that  of  a  bedlamite. 

*'  Oh ! "  said  the  Praefect  with  a  groan,  or  an  into- 
nation of  voice  so  deep  and  guttural  that  it  closely 
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resembled  one,  "  oh,  Thusnelda !  is  not  this  scene 
magnificent?  Doth  it  not  make  the  blood  to  run 
cold  in  your  veins,  and  the  hair  to  stand  upright 
upon  your  head  ?  Look  at  that  dark,  dismal,  gloomy 
expanse,  shadowed  forth  by  the  stage!  It  is  in- 
tended to  represent  a  barren  heath  in  Arcadia,  where 
at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  miserable  Orestes, 
now  a  helpless  lunatic,  is  wandering  by  himself. 
His  conscience  hath  destroyed  his  reason ; — the  re- 
collection of  his  matricidal  act  was  too  terrible  to  be 
borne ; — and  he  thus  stands  baying  at  the  moon  in 
consequence.'' 

The  solitary  maniac  now  came  forward  at  a  slow 
pace,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his  arms 
dangling  at  his  sides.  But  in  spite  of  his  interesting 
appearance,  the  multitude, — or  at  least  that  portion 
of  the  multitude  which  constituted  the  followers  of 
Basilides, — could  not  forbear  receiving  him  with  a 
loud  hiss ;  and  this  sibiline  sound  recalling  him  to  his 
reason  in  a  manner  the  most  miraculous,  he  forthwith 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  in  a 
fierce  voice  demanded  how  the  people  "  dared  to 
treat  him  with  so  little  respect?"  No  sooner  was 
the  question  asked,  than  the  most  outrageous  shouts 
broke  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  a  movement 
was  seen  amongst  the  throng,  and  an  overwhelming 
rush  was  made  from  the  front  seats  in  the  Cavea 
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towards  the  stage ;  the  Podium  was  however  to  be 
crossed  before  it  could  be  reached ;  the  Prsefect  saw 
the  assailants  coming-,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and 
rushing  towards  that  part  of  the  gallery  against 
which  the  onset  seemed  directed,  earnestly  entreated 
the  enraged  concourse  to  forbear.  *'  I  know  that 
you  have  been  insulted,"  added  he,  *'  and  that  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  have  your  revenge.  But,  oh 
my  friends,  let  me  again  implore  you  to  consider  that 
none  but  this  wretched  Glaphyrus  is  capable  of  per- 
forming the  part  of  *'  Orestes  frantic,"  and  that  con- 
sequently were  you  to  sacrifice  him  now,  the  play 
must  be  interrupted  in  the  best  part.  Postpone  his 
punishment,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  nobody 
will  prevent  you  from  inflicting  it  an  hour  hence." 

This  sensible  appeal  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
people  perceived  that  it  was  their  interest  to  sup- 
press their  resentment  for  the  time  being,  and  Gla- 
phyrus was  so  much  terrified  by  the  offer  of  the  Prae- 
fect  to  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  that  he  resolved  to  be  upon  his 
good  behaviour,  and  do  all  he  could  to  propitiate 
the  audience  during  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance. Not  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  downcast, 
or  altogether  gave  way  to  despondency,  well  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  strong 
party  in  the  house,  who  would  be  ready  to  espouse 
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his  cause  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  protect  him 
from  the  malice  of  the  rest.  Subdued,  therefore,  but 
by  no  means  dispirited,  he  now  proceeded  to  enact 
the  part  of  the  frantic  matricide;  ranting,  and  raving, 
and  tearing  about  the  stage  in  a  manner  quite  fright- 
ful to  behold  ;  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  with 
a  loud  bbunce^  stretching  out  his  hands  towards 
heaven  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  rolling  his  eyes 
in  their  sockets  like  one  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  plucking  up  whole  handfuls  of  hair  from  his 
head,  and  scattering  the  dishevelled  tresses  on  the 
ground; — all  which  singular  manoeuvres  were  greeted 
by  the  spectators  with  the  most  rapturous  applause, 
and  universally  admitted  to  constitute  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  good  taste,  refined  sentiment,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  histrionic  art. 

All  of  a  sudden,  this  sublime  performance  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  several  little  black, 
hideous  looking  imps,  or  elves,  floating  in  the  air. 
How  they  were  supported,  or  from  what  quarter 
they  came,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  distin- 
guish, owing  to  the  obscurity  which  pervaded  the 
whole  stage. 

'*  These  are  the  Furies,"  whispered  the  Prsefect. 
''  Permitted  by  the  gods  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Clytemnestra,  they  have  been  constantly  following 
about  her  son  for  the  last  six  months,  worrying  and 
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tormenting  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  till  they  have  at 
length  driven  him  mad.  You  will  see  presently  how 
they  pester  him." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  fiends,  who  were  three  in 
number,  and  of  an  unreasonable  ugliness,  began  gra* 
dually  to  descend  from  their  elevated  situation  in  the 
air  till  they  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  madman's 
head.  Then  standing  all  three  in  a  row,  just  op- 
posite his  face,  and  as  it  were  balanced  in  the  air, 
they  commenced  mopping,  and  mowing,  and  showing 
their  teeth,  with  a  look  of  such  devilish  and  intoler- 
able mockery,  that  the  unhappy  maniac,  after  staring 
at  them  intently  for.  some  time,  seemed  wrought  up 
to  a  point  of  phrenzy  which  could  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled, and  giving  utterance  to  a  terrific  scream 
which  resounded  through  the  whole  theatre,  he 
rushed  upon  them  with  a  vehemence  apparently  al- 
most sufficient  to  have  annihilated  a  spectre,  or 
crushed  a  vision  into  atoms.  It  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  they  were  no  longer  in  the  place  where  he  had 
expected  to  come  in  contact  with  their  bodies;  they 
had  suddenly  darted  upwards  towards  the  roof,  where 
they  again  stood  dancing,  and  jeering,  and  gibing  in 
the  air,  at  an  elevation  so  greatly  above  his  head, 
that,  lunatic  as  he  was,  he  knew  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  reach  them.  Then,  after  a  brief  space,  they 
descended  again ;  again  returned  to  their  old  tricks 
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of  flouting  at  him,  and  laughing  him  in  the  face ; 
again  tantalized  him  with  the  hopes  of  revenge ;  and 
again  slipped  through  his  fingers  as  before. 

**  This  is  wonderful  indeed/'  said  Thusnelda  in  a 
whisper;  '*  if  these  are  not  supernatural  beings  in 
earnest,  how  do  they  contrive  to  perform  such  extra- 
ordinary antics  in  the  air  ?" 

"  They  are  PetauristcBy'  answered  Vitalianus. 
Then  perceiving  that  she  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
the  wiser  for  his  information,  he  added,  ^^ihePetau- 
rum  is  an  engine  hung  from  the  roof,  and  so  con- 
trived that  without  being  seen  itself, — especially  in 
the  dim  light  which  is  generally  introduced  upon  the 
stage  to  favour  its  concealment, — the  actor  whose 
person  is  attached  to  it,  is  enabled  to  drop  down  from 
above,  and  shoot  up  again  from  below,  with  the  faci- 
lity you  have  just  witnessed.  Its  mechanism  is  of 
too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  explained  at  pre- 
sent." 

At  last  the  Three  Furies  disappeared,  and  Orestes 
remained  solus.  A  fit  of  moody,  melancholy  mad- 
ness, then  seemed  to  seize  on  him,  and  he  began 
stalking  up  and  down  the  stage,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest ; — 
the  monotony  of  this  scene  being  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  faint  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  distant 
clap  of  thunder,  which,  as  the  audience  supposed, 
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constituted  a  part  of  the  performance.  At  length, 
however,  another  change  seemed  to  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  poor  maniac  ;  he  was  favoured  with  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals ;  remorse  and  despair  no  longer 
held  possession  of  his  soul,  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  hope  of  grace ;  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon 
his  wretchedness  ;  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  gods  be- 
came apparent  to  his  mind  ;  and  when  he  stalked 
forward  solemnly  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  drew  forth  a  long  knife 
from  his  girdle,  grasped  it  in  his  right  hand,  and 
laid  the  left  one  flat  upon  the  earth,  it  immediately 
became  apparent  to  the  whole  company,  that  he  was 
about  to  make  atonement  for  the  monstrous  crime  of 
matricide  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  finger  or  a  thumb  to 
the  manes  of  his  deceased  parent.  And  in  effect, 
this  was  what  he  did  ;  the  last  and  least  digit  of  his 
sinister  paw  was  speedily  lopped  off  by  the  weapon 
in  his  *dexter  fist ;  which  done,  he  jumped  up  from 
the  ground,  and  with  the  most  surprising  indifference 
to  the  pain  of  the  operation,  held  forth  the  bleeding 
stump  in  juxta-position  with  the  dissevered  member, 
yet  so  far  separated  from  the  same  as  to  prove  that  no 
unfair  tricks  or  jugglery  had  been  employed  to  cheat 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  but  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  of  a  real,  genuine,  and  undeceptive  kind. 
With  this  sanguinary  spectacle  did  the  scene  con- 
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elude.  Orestes  made  his  exit,  amidst  thunders  of 
applause,  holding  his  own  finger  in  the  only  sound 
hand  which  he  yet  possessed,  and  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  his  insanity  much  mitigated.  The  stage  was  then 
gradually  enlightened,  and  a  splendid  sepulchre  disco- 
vered in  the  back-ground  ;  upon  the  front  part  of 
which  monumental  edifice  was  seen  the  representa- 
tion of  an  enormous  finger,  either  carved  in  stone,  or 
so  skilfully  painted  as  to  look  like  sculpture  work. 

"  This  is  '  the  Tomb  of  the  Finger,'  which  we 
read  of  in  Pausanias,"  said  the  Prsefect.  *'  Orestes 
having  sacrificed  one  of  his  fingers  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother,  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
mausoleum,  ornamented  on  the  outside  in  the  manner 
which  you  here  see  represented.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  traveller  and  anti- 
quary I  have  named." 

''  Orestes  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  much  time  in 
building  it,"  observed  Thusnelda,  innocently. 

"  Oh!"  replied  the  Prsefect,  *'  you  are  to  suppose 
that  some  months  at  least  have  elapsed  since  the 
finger  was  cut  oft'.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
tomb  has  been  standing  just  where  you  now  see  it, 
all  through  the  last  scene,  though  the  darkness  pre- 
vented it  from  being  visible.  But  here  comes  the 
matricide  again." 

Orestes  now  entered,  much  more  decently  appa- 
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relied  than  before.     His  face  had  been  well  washed, 


his  beard  neatly  shaved,  and  his  long  hair  not  only 
well  combed,  but  taught  to  flow  in  nice,  thick,  wavy 
ringlets  adown  his  back. 

"  Behold  the  blessed  effects  of  repentance!"  cried 
the  Prsefect,  in  an  exulting  voice;  '*  the  sacrifice  of 
his  little  finger  has  very  evidently  been  almost  suf- 
ficient, in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  to  atone  for  his 
offence :  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed hereafter,  in  appeasing  them  completely." 

In  a  calm,  graceful,  dignified  manner,  did  the 
convalescent  maniac  now  perambulate  the  stage.  It 
was  quite  clear  to  all  men,  that  his  mental  faculties, 
though  temporarily  disarranged,  were  recovering 
their  equilibrium  by  degrees,  and  that  unless  some 
untoward  accident  happened  to  retard  the  cure,  he 
would  infallibly  ere  long,  resume  that  high  distin- 
guished station  in  society  which  he  occupied  of  old, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  loss  of  his  wits  prevented 
him  from  filling  still.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
three  little  white  funny-looking  objects  fluttering  in 
the  air,  soon,  however,  evinced  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  regain  his  senses  so  speedily  as  could 
have  been  desired  ;  hopping  about  upon  the  Avinds, 
the  dwarfish  torments  came  down  gradually  till  they 
got  within  six  feet  of  the  ground  ;  then  poising  them- 
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selves  in  the  air  like  hawks,  right  over  against 
the  poor  half-frantic  matricide,  they  commenced  a 
display  of  the  same  elvish  antics  which  had,  erewhile, 
been  exhibited  so  much  to  his  detriment  in  the  same 
place. 

"These  are  the  same  furies  that  appeared  before," 
said  Vitalianus ;  '*  but  you  will  observe  that  a  re- 
markable change  has. taken  place  in  their  appearance; 
they  were  then  quite  black,  they  are  now  perfectly 
white ;  this  alteration  is  owing  to  the  decreased  ma- 
lignancy of  their  nature  since  we  saw  them  last ;  the 
repentance  of  the  culprit  has  occasioned  them  to  put 
on  a  less  revolting  aspect,  and  to  treat  him  somewhat 
less  cruelly  than  at  first." 

The  madman  now  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  catch 
his  persecutors,  whereupon  they  darted  upwards  in 
the  air,  and  were  placed  beyond  his  reach.  But  the 
whole  trio  did  not  this  time  escape  "  scot  free,"  as 
they  had  done  before  ;  for  to  the  extreme  astonish- 
ment of  the  spectators,  when  they  had  attained  their 
utmost  altitude,  one  of  the  number  came  tumbling 
down  head-foremost  towards  the  stage,  uttering  a 
small,  faint,  babbling  cry  during  its  descent,  and  a 
shrill  shriek  when  it  alighted  on  the  ground. 

'*  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  Praefect,  "  one  of  the 
children  has  tumbled  out  of  the  Petaurum  !     Poor 
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little  creature  !  it  must  be  killed."  Then  raising  his 
voice,  and  looking  towards  the  Postscenium,  "  Some- 
body come  here  quickly,"  cried  he,  '^and  pick  up 
that  wretched  brat  which  has  fallen  oh  the  stage." 

Two  or  three  actors  accordingly  made  their  ap- 
pearance from  behind  the  scenes,  caught  up  the 
child,  and  were  preparing  to  carry  it  away,  when 
Laurentia  Ogulnia  deemed  it  right  and  fitting  to 
make  a  display  of  her  sensibility,  and  exclaimed  with 
a  loud  shriek,  "  Monsters  !  savages  !  —  what  are  ye 
about?  Bring  me  that  dear  little  fury  this  instant ! 
No  one  shall  have  it  but  myself.  I  will  warm  it  in 
my  arms  ;  I  will  strain  it  to  my  breast ;  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  rescue  it  from  death." 

Upon  hearing  which  rhapsody,  *'  Nonsense !"  said 
her  aflectionate  husband ;  **  really,  Laurentia,  you 
are  behaving  yourself  very  ridiculously.  Are  you 
aware,  my  love,  that  the  object  of  your  solicitude  is 
nothiilg  but  a  little,  base,  lowborn  brat,  the  offspring 
of  a  slave,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?  What  can 
it  signify  to  you,  —  or  any  body  else,  —  whether  it  is 
killed,  or  not?" 

''Well,   to  be. sure,"   replied  the  lady,  "if  it  is 

nothing  but  the  child   of  a  slave,  it   is  not  worth 

making  a  stir  about.     But  my  feelings  are  so  acute, 

— they  will   run   away  with   me.     Nevertheless,    I 
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think  it  is  a  great  shame  that  they  do  not  take  more 
care  about  fastening  the  wretched  infants  into  the 
Petaurum,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  falling  out." 

*•  It  is,"  ansvvered  her  spouse;  *'  for  the  life  of  the 
child  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered ;  there  is 
also  the  confusion  on  the  stage  which  always  occurs 
when  an  accident  happens  of  the  sort  which  we  have 
just  witnessed.  Such  negligence,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  actors  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated." 

After  this  awkward  little  interlude, — during  which 
Thusnelda  had  sat  petrified  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, and  Auruncus  Flaccus  had  impressed  at  least 
three  hundred  kisses  upon  the  great  man's  feet, — the 
drama  was  continued  as  before.  The  three  furies,  now 
reduced  to  two,  still  kept  prancing  about  in  the  air  as 
usual ;  the  effect  of  the  thing,  however,  was  by  no  means 
improved,  for  owing  to  the  diminution  of  their  number, 
their  small  bodies  were  no  longer  capable  of  filling 
up  the  whole  of  the  engine  up'on  which  they  sat,  so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  front  remained  un- 
occupied, and  visibly  accompanied  them  during  their 
evolutions  in  the  air.  But  luckily  their  exeunt  was 
at  hand ;  the  construction  of  the  plot  did  not  require 
them  to  remain  much  longer  either  on  the  stage,  or 
over  it.     They  vanished  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  leaving 
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Orestes  all  by  himself,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of 
mind  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  that  which  had 
been  induced  by  their  original  persecutions.  Never- 
theless, it  still  seemed  that  he  had  a  resource  ;  he 
still  had  the  means  of  baffling  their  enmity,  and 
making  his  peace  with  the  gods.  With  a  vast  pair 
of  shears  did  he  cut  off  the  whole  of  his  hair,  —  that 
black,  beautiful,  glossy  hair,  for  which  the  nymphs 
of  Argos  had  so  often  sighed  of  yore,  —  and  with  a 
piety  never  to  be  sufficiently  extolled,  devoted  the 
amputated  ringlets  to  the  same  benevolent  purpose 
for  which  he  had  before  sacrificed  his  flesh  and 
blood. 

The  music  now  struck  up  joyfully;  Orestes  with 
his  cropped  head,  stood  clasping  his  hands,  turning 
up  his  eyes,  and  praising  the  gods  for  the  remission 
of  his  sins,  while  the  whole  audience  greeted  him 
with  shouts  of  the  most  rapturous  applause. 

"  Things  are  drawing  to  a  close,"  said  Vitalianus. 
**  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  performed  but  a  grand 
dance,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  finest  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
to-night." 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  a  flash  of  lightning 
suddenly  illuminated  the  whole  theatre ;  it  appa- 
rently penetrated  through  the  velarium,   or  awning 
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which  covered  the  roof  of  the  edifice;  a  loud  and 
continued  crash  of  thunder  followed. 

The  Prsefect  started  to  his  feet ;  his  face  was  pre- 
ternaturally  pale,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled. 

*'  Dii  honi!  —  good  gods  !"  he  exclaimed,  "this 
is  reality!  —  this  is  no  counterfeited  storm,  as  I 
thought  it  before  :  — the  gods  are  angry  with  us  in 
earnest." 

Then  fumbling  with  his  hand  in  that  part  of  his 
garment  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  pocket, 
•*  Where  is  my  amulet? — where  is  my  spell?"  mut- 
tered he,  *'  where  is  my  blessed  preservative  against 
thunder  and  lightning? — Oh  !  —  thanks  to  the  gods  ! 
—  here  it  is,  quite  safe :  —  I  feared  I  had  left  it  at 
home." 

So  saying,  he  drew  forth  a  small,  dirty,  shrivelled 
piece  of  sealskin,  and  with  an  air  of  profound  reve- 
rence, pressed  it  repeatedly  to  his  lips. 

**  This,"  whispered  he  to  Thusnelda,  as  he  again 
seated  himself  by  her  side  ;  "  this  is  the  identical 
piece  of  seal-skin  used  by  the  great  Augustus  of  old, 
and  by  him  considered  as  an  infallible  safeguard 
against  Jove's  thunderbolts.  By  me  it  is  now  deem- 
ed the  most  inestimable  treasure  of  which  I  am  pos- 
sessed." 

Here  another  flash  of  lightning,  still  more  vivid 
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than  the  first,  passed  through  the  house ;  succeeded 
by  a  long,  rattling-,  rumbling,  roaring,  peal  of  thun- 
der, which  lasted  upwards  of  a  minute. 

The  great  man  again  betrayed  signs  of  uneasiness  ; 
he  fidgeted  on  his  seat,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
band,  and  hugged  the  consecrated  seal-skin  to  his 
breast. 

*'  I  thought  how  it  would  be,"  said  he,  ^'  when  my 
left  shoe  was  given  me  this  morning,  instead  of  the 
right.  I  was  sure  that  we  should  not  get  through 
the  day  without  some  mishap  or  other  ;  it  will  be 
well  if  we  all  escape  with  our  lives ;  but  I  sadly  fear 
that  some  one  amongst  us  will  be  struck  by  the 
lightning  ere  we  part.  As  far  as  I  am  myself 
concerned,"  added  he,  **  I  feel  quite  secure  and 
comfortable ;  this  blessed  seal-skin  will  preserve 
me  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  others  are  ex- 
posed." 

"'Then  it  is  very  unfair  that  you  should  keep  it  all 
to  yourself,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  endeavouring 
to  ravish  the  treasure  out  of  his  hands.  He  resisted 
the  attempt ;  she  repeated  it  with  much  spirit  and 
energy  ;  yet  w£\s  unable  to  succeed.  Then  address- 
ing him  in  a  wheedling  tone,  *'  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  husband,"  said  she,  "  to  favour  me  with  a  small 
piece  of  it,  if  you  will  not  give  me  the  whole;  —  if  it 
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is  but  SO  much  as  a  square  inch  it  will  be  better  than 
nothing." 

*'  Oh  monstrous  request !"  cried  the  other.  "  Do 
you  really  suppose,  O  Laurentia,  that  I  will  permit 
this  invaluable  relique  to  be  cut  up  and  mangled  in 
the  manner  you  propose  1  You  are  much  mistaken 
if  you  do  ; — for  how  do  I  know,"  continued  he,  "  but 
what  such  injurious  treatment  might  deprive  it  of 
the  virtues  which  it  has  now  possessed  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  render  it  no  better 
than  the  common  ordinary  skin  of  a  seal,  worth  little 
or  nothing?'* 

At  this  point  of  the  dispute,  another  terrible  ex- 
plosion of  the  elements  took  place.  Laurentia 
Ogulnia  sunk  down  trembling  by  her  husband's  side, 
clung  as  close  to  him  as  she  could,  and  reclined  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  with  an  air  equally  indicative 
of  connubial  love  and  veneration  for  the  seal-skin. 

'*  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine,"  said  the  great  man  to 
an  attendant  in  a  faint  voice. 

*'  And  give  me  another,"  said  his  spouse ;  "  I 
have  much  need  thereof.  Thusnelda,"  added  she, 
invitingly,  "  will  you  have  one  too  ?" 

Thusnelda  having  declined  the  offer,  two  portions 
of  Falernian  were  produced;  which  the  august  pair 
speedily  consumed  ;  and   such   was  the   influence*  of 
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the  generous  beverage,  that  even  their  faith  in  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  seal-skin  scarcely  produced 
more  marked  and  salutary  effects ;  hardly  had  they 
emptied  the  huge  goblets  of  their  contents,  when  all 
recollection  of  the  perils  by  which  they  were  en- 
compassed seemed  to  vanish  from  their  minds,  and 
they  were  themselves  again.  But  the  Praefect,  like 
many  other  persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  drunken- 
ness, did  not  recover  his  good  temper  with  his 
courage  and  equanimity  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became 
so  snappish  and  snarlish,  that  even  his  illustrious 
helpmate  was  inspired  with  unwonted  awe  of  him, 
whilst  his  lowering  brows  and  glaring  eyeballs  were 
unspeakably  terrible  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 

But  these  portentous  tokens  neither  interrupted 
the  play,  nor  checked  the  progress  of  the  storm. 
Amidst  thunder  and  lightning  the  ballet  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  and  a  dance  exhibited,  which 
fov*the  number  of  the  performers,  if  not  for  their  dex- 
terity, was,  as  usual,  perfectly  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  spectacle  which  more  recent  times  have  wit- 
nessed. The  talents  of  the  orchestra  were  now  also 
called  forth  and  displayed  in  a  manner  more  remark- 
able than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  performance. 
The  most  sweet,  melodious,  and  well  regulated  sounds, 
were  elicited  at  the  same  moment  from  a  thousand 
E  5 
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instruments,  while  a  thousand  varying  voices  were 
united  to  produce  a  harmony  less  mundane  than  di- 
vine. Unhappily,  these  dulcet  strains  were  every 
instant  interrupted  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  or  still 
more  effectually  deadened  to  the  ear  by  the  conti- 
nued pelting  of  the  rain,  which  now  fell  in  something- 
little  short  of  a  torrent  upon  the  Velarium  ;  while 
lightning  of  the  most  intense  brilliancy,  and  repeated 
with  such  frequency,  as  hardly  to  leave  any  interme- 
diate space  between  one  flash  and  another,  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  prevented  them  from 
enjoying  the  saltatory  exhibition  on  the  stage. 

Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  temper  of  the  Prsefect,  never  the 
most  amiable  in  the  world,  and  recently  excited  by 
his  intemperate  draught,  should  have  been  irritated  to 
a  degree  bordering  upon  insanity,  and  which  at  last 
caused  an  explosion  of  wrath  so  terrible,  that  all  who 
witnessed  were  struck  with  horror.  Rising  suddenly 
from  his  seat,  —  rushing  to  the  front  of  the  gallery, — 
casting  his  eyes  upwards  with  a  fiend-like  scowl, — 
stretching  out  his  arms,  and  shaking  his  clenched  fists 
towards  heaven, — he  gave  utterance  to  the  most 
fearful  and  tremendous  blasphemies  against  the  gods, 
cursing  them  for  interrupting  the  sports,  and  spoiling 
the  amusement  of  one  who  was  at  least  their  equal, 
like  himself. 
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"  Silence  old  thunderer  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  greatest  of  the  gods ;  ''  how 
dare  ye  to  interrupt  these  sacred  sports  in  which  we 
are  engaged  !  Know  ye  not  that  I,  Vitalianus, 
Pragfect  of  the  Praetorians  and  Supreme  Governor  of 
Rome,  together  with  my  wife  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  a 
lady  of  exalted  rank,  Thusnelda  a  barbarian  princess, 
and  several  other  persons  scarcely  less  distinguished 
whom  I  could  name  if  necessary,  have  assembled 
here  this  night  for  the  holy  purpose  of  looking  at  the 
dancers,  and  listening  to  the  music,  and  that  nothing 
but  your  thunder  and  lightning  prevents  us  from 
fulfilling  the  design? — Silence!"  he  exclaimed  again, 
still  louder  than  before,  as  another  most  tremendous 
crash  burst  over  his  head,  '*  silence,  up  above  there, 
if  you  please, — or  you  will  repent  it ! — Do  you  really 
suppose,  now,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  care  one  brass 
farthing  for  all  that  uproar?  —  Do  you  imagine  that 
it  frightens  me  in  the  least  I — No,  no,  old  greybeard, 
I  am  not  such  a  dotard  as  you  take  me  for; — I 
know  what  I  am  about  as  well  as  you  do  ;  —  you  can- 
not terrify  me  by  your  noise,  because  I  well  know  it 
can  do  me  no  harm.  And  have  I  not  good  reason 
for  my  confidence? — Look  here,  old  blusterer;  this  is 
what  enables  me  to  set  you  at  defiance! — This  blessed 
seal-skin  bears  a  charm,  against  which  all  your  malice 
will  avail  you  nothing.     Strong  in  the  possession  of 
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it,  I  laugh  you  to  scorn,  now  and  for  evermore,  — 
even  until  the  very  end  of  time." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  the  amulet  in  his  hand  ;  at 
the  same  moment  a  flash  of  lightning,  vivid  beyond 
all  description,  shot  through  the  house  ;  dazzled  for 
the  instant,  he  covered  up  his  eyes  with  a  corner  of 
his  robe,  held  down  his  head,  and  seemed  quite  con- 
science-struck. Nevertheless  it  was  not  long  ere  his 
confidence  returned,  and  again  assuming  an  erect 
position,  he  looked  up  boldly,  shook  his  fist  as  before, 
and  cried  out  with  a  threatening  voice,  ^'  A  curse  on 
those  troublesome  flashes  ! — they  dazzle  my  eyes, — 
they  prevent  me  from  seeing  the  dancers.  Brother 
Jupiter,  I  pray  thee  to  discontinue  them;  —  and  thus 
release  me  from  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  retaliat- 
ing in  the  same  way, — of  launching  my  own  thunder- 
bolts at  thee  in  return  ;" — for  strange  to  say,  such  was 
his  pride  or  intoxication  at  the  mpment,  that  he  actu- 
ally supposed  himself  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  gods, 
and  possessed  of  the  same  attributes. 

And,  still  more  strange  to  say,  this  singular  appeal 
of  his  seemed  to  be  heard,  and  the  threat  a.ttended 
to,  for  from  the  period  of  its  utterance,  the  storm 
began  gradually  to  subside;  perceiving  which  fa- 
vourable change,  he  resumed  his  seat  with  an  air  of 
immense  dignity  and  importance,  smiled  with  as 
much  condescension  as  the  sense  of  his   own  gran- 
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deur  would  permit  him  to  display,  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  upon  the  marvellous 
exploit  which  he  had  performed.  ^'  You  see,  my 
friends,"  said  he,  ''  the  good  effects  of  a  little  courage 
and  resolution,  when  one  has  to  do  with  a  noisy 
blustering  bully,  like  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
Had  I  given  way  to  his  encroachments,  he  would 
infallibly  have  continued  to  plague  and  persecute  us 
all  night  long ;  but  when  I  stood  up  boldly,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  terrors  of  my  wrath,  he  at 
once  succumbed." 

After  this  modest  and  pious  speech,  which  even  his 
wife  listened  to  with  tokens  of  respect,  and  Auruncus 
Flaccus  seeaied  to  consider  as  nothing  short  of  re- 
velation from  on  high,  the  great  man  directed  all  his 
attention  towards  the  stage,  and  listened  with  a 
smiling  countenance  to  the  delicious  symphonies  pro- 
ceeding from  the  orchestra.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  these  sweet  sounds,  though  no  longer  broken  in 
upon  by  the  contention  of  the  elements,  were  des- 
tined to  be  interrupted  otherwise,  and  in  a  manner 
scarcely  less  unpleasant  and  abrupt ;  for  a  hoarse, 
harsh,  croaking  voice  was  heard  on  a  sudden,  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  this  invisible  warning  was  presently 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  Scribonius  ?Jummius, 
rushing  through  the  thickest  throng  of  the  dancers, 
upsetting  one,  trampling  down  another,  [mmI  running 
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over  a  third,  in  the  course  of  his  agitated  progress 
towards  the  front  of  the  stage  ;  where,  when  he  had 
at  length  arrived,  (with  great  difficulty  to  himself, 
and  peril  to  the  rest,)  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  in 
an  imploring  attitude,  and  apostrophised  the  audi- 
ence in  a  tone  of  horror,  thus  :  "  Justice  !  justice  ! — 
Basilides  is  dead, — let  his  murderer  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  crime ; — ^justice  !  justice  !  justice !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THEATRICAL    BROILS,    AND    AN    INSURRECTION. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  awful 
announcement  on  the  company  and  the  performers. 
The  dancers  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
interesting  rigadoon  ;  the  singers  suddenly  ceased  to 
warble  forth  their  most  enchanting  melody.  But  it 
was  upon  the  vast  multitude  in  the  pit  that  the  con- 
sequences produced  were  the  most  terrible  and  in- 
stantaneous. A  long,  deep,  protracted  roar,  rose  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  crowd,  and  went 
rolling  through  the  whole  area  of  the  edifice ;  screams, 
shrieks,  groans,  sighs,  succeeded  ;  then  there  was  a 
brief  silence,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  hiss;  a 
low,  dull,  monotonous  Jium^  the  indistinct  murmur  of 
innumerable  voices  in  discourse,  next  invaded  the 
ear ;  it  was  a  threatening  and  portentous  sound, 
which  few  could  listen  to  without  emotion. 

'*  We  shall  have  a  battle,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  as 
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sure  as  fate ; — nothing  can  avert  it.  What  a  pity  it 
is,"  continued  he,  "  that  Scribonius  Mummius  could 
not  have  waited  till  the  play  was  completely  at  an 
end  :  truly,  the  old  philosopher  is  almost  as  great  a 
bore  as  the  Thundering  Jupiter  himself.  However, 
after  all,  it  does  not  much  signify.  The  entertain- 
ment was  nearly  at  a  close ;  and  a  good  pitched 
battle  will  form  an  interesting  termination  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  night." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  Scribonius  Mummius  stood 
in  the  front  of  the  stage,  making  use  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant gestures,  and  exhorting  his  "  friends, 
countrymen,  and  fellow  citizens,"  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  murdered  pantomime.  These  exhorta- 
tions had  their  due  effect,  especially  when  they  were 
reinforced  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  who,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reserve 
prescribed  to  her  sex,  actually  stood  up  in  her  place, 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  her  teeth,  and 
imploring  the  people  not  to  forget  the  obligations 
which  they  owed  to  the  most  illustrious  mummer  of 
the  age. 

In  short,  the  exertions  of  these  two  incendiaries, 
added  to  the  love  of  hard  blows  inherent  in  the  mob, 
at  last  blew  up  the  flame  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
partisans  of  the  deceased  actor  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  a  roar  which  shook  the  whole  house,  and 
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repeating-  their  war-cry  of  ^'  Basilides !  Basilides  ! 
death  to  Glaphyrus  !"  suddenly  descended  from  their 
seats  in  one  vast,  compact  phalanx,  numbering 
fifteen  thousand  men  ;  overwhelming  all  before  them, 
and  making  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the  stage, 
where  the  object  of  their  animosity  stood  trembling 
with  fear,  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  apparently  even 
too  much  intimidated  to  attempt  saving-  himself  by  a 
retreat. 

**  Proh  sancte  Jupiter!'''  exclaimed  the  Praefect. 
'*  See  how  they  pour  down,  even  from  the  very  high- 
est seats  in  the  theatre,  which,  as  you  may  observe, 
Thusnelda,  are  situated  just  under  the  Velarium,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  house.  How 
rapidly,  and  yet  how  regularly  do  they  descend  ! 
One  really  would  almost  suppose  that  they  were 
marshalled  by  experienced  officers,  and  taught  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  their  march  unbroken,  as  in  actual 
warfare ;  for  nothing  can  obstruct  their  progress  in 
the  least ;  nor  can  anything,  I  fear,  prevent  them 
from  arriving  at  the  stage,  and  sacrificing  the 
wretched  man  who  stands  there  trembling  like  a 
bullrush  in  a  storm,  without  attempting  to  escape." 

As  in  their  former  attempt  at  an  assault,  however, 
the  Podium  was  to  be  crossed  before  they  could  reach 
the  stage.  This  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  its  elevation  above  the  Cavea ;  and  although  in  the 
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present  instance  they  encountered  no  opposition  from 
the  great  man  or  his  friends,  a  brief  delay  was  neces- 
sarily occasioned  while  they  prepared  to  scale  the 
barrier  which  it  presented  in  their  path.  Of  this 
fortunate  interruption  the  friends  of  the  accused 
availed  themselves  with  much  skill.  Uttering  a 
loud  shout,  Vibius  Puppius  leaped  down  from  the 
stage,  crossed  the  intervening  space  formed  by  the 
Podium,  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt,  and 
alighted  in  the  pit.  Then,  vociferating  the  name  of 
'*  Glaphyrus,"  he  endeavoured  to  collect  the  forces 
which  he  usually  commanded  in  similar  disputes. 
Nor  was  his  summons  disregarded  ;  thousands  flocked 
to  his  standard  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The 
spirit  of  his  party,  cowed  as  it  had  been  for  a  while, 
speedily  revived,  and  he  found  himself  in  an  instant 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  body  of  malcontents,  all 
equally  animated  by  detestation  of  the  defunct  buf- 
foon, and  all  equally  determined  to  defend  his  rival, 
right  or  wrong,  whatever  might  have  been  the  crimes 
which  he  had  perpetrated,  or  still  intended  to  commit. 
Down  from  the  left  side  of  the  theatre, — for  the 
faction  of  Basilides  had  collected  on  the  right,  the 
heroical  vaurien  was  now  therefore  seen  forcing  his 
way,  at  the  head  of  a  column  scarcely  less  dense  and 
extended  than  that  of  the  enemy  against  which  it 
was  arrayed. 
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"Well  done!"   cried  the   Praefect,  clapping   his 
hands ;  "  that  Puppius  is  a  fine  fellow  after  all.    Now 
if  the  stoic  do  but  perform  his  part  properly,  and 
show   fight,   we    shall   soon    see    something    worth, 
looking  at." 

The  venerable  personage  thus  alluded  to,  had 
hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  exercise  of  his  tongue.  Now,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  more  active  measures  were  required,  he 
tucked  up  his  long  gown  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  it  from  interfering  with  his  legs,  and  with 
equal  courage,  though  less  alacrity  than  his  rival, 
undertook  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  descending 
from  the  stage.  This  enterprise,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  adherents  in  the  pit,  he  successfully  achieved. 
Then,  with  the  grave  and  composed  air  of  an  expe- 
rienced general,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
partisans,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  the  foe. 

***You  see,"  said  the  Praefect  to  Thusnelda.  "  what 
a  complete  diversion  has  been  effected  by  the  bold, 
and  at  the  same  time  prudent,  stratagem  of  Vibius 
Puppius.  The  attack  against  Glaphyrus  has  been 
discontinued ;  his  life  is  saved  for  the  present  at  any 
rate;  and  his  enemies  are  now  solely  occupied  by 
their  own  defence." 

"  Out  upon  the  puppy  !"  cried  his  wife,  still  weep- 
ing, and  wailing,  and  gnashing  her  teeth ;  "  I  have 
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no  patience  with  him.  Could  he  not  have  let  the 
wretched  murderer  be  sacrificed  at  once,  without 
making  all  this  stir  about  him  1  Blood  will  have 
blood  at  last." 

"Certainly,"  replied  her  spouse,  to  pacify  her; 
"  and  we  will  have  Glaphyrus  crucified,  or  at  least 
well  flogged  presently.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  he  has  escaped  ;  for  had  the 
people  killed  him  at  once,  their  rage  would  have 
been  appeased,  and  we  should  not  have  been  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  splendid  pitched  battle  which  we 
are  now  about  to  witness." 

The  two  armies  were  now  seen  advancing  against 
each  other  at  a  slow  steady  pace;  they  met  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cavea,  and  a  dreadful  shock  it  was. 
Loud  cries  rent  the  air ;  the  fists  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned were  immediately  at  work  ;  teeth,  nails,  toes, 
heels,  and  all  the  other  weapons  with  which  man  in 
his  primitive  state  is  endowed,  were  simultaneously, 
or  separately,  employed  in  the  various  modes  of 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare ;  terrible  were  the 
assaults,  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the  assailed  ; 
dreadful  were  the  retaliations  and  the  deeds  of  ven- 
geance. Happily,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more 
destructive  than  these  primeval  weapons  was  in  use. 
It  is  true  that  a  stylus  was  occasionally  drawn  from 
its  sheath,  and  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  employed 
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by  its  owner  to  inscribe  in  characters  of  blood  the 
records  of  his  own  wilfulness  ;  but  this  misappropria- 
tion of  the  "  steel-pen  "  of  ancient  times  ^  was  rarely 
resorted  to,  even  by  the  few  learned  or  privileged 
individuals  who  chanced  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
implement,  while  the  majority  of  the  combatants  were 
without  it. 

"  Glorious  !"  cried  the  Pr^efect  rapturously,  "  is 
not  this  better  than  any  singing-  or  dancing  in  the 
world  ?"  Then,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the  front  of 
the  gallery,  looking  down  upon  the  combatants, 
*' really,"  said  he,  ''we  should  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage these  brave  men  in  the  fight ;  we  should  aid 
them  with  our  hands,  as  well  as  by  our  shouts  and 
plaudits," 

"  Ecastor,  I  was  just  thinking  so  !"  replied  his 
wife.  "  Surely,  it  does  not  become  us  to  sit  here 
idly  looking  on,  without  taking  any  part  in  a  contest 
of  so  much  importance,  and  in  which  the  honour  of 
the  nation  is  concerned." 

"  No,  by  Hercules  !"  rejoined  the  husband,  slap- 
ping his  thigh. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  the  great  lady,    '*  I  am 

*  It  was  a  much  more  formidable  implement  than  the  modern 
one  ;  in  fact,  a  small  stiletto.  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  it  may  consult  either  "  Adams'  Roman  Anti- 
quities," or  the  "Last  Dajs  of  Pompeii." 
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of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  forward  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  as  much  as  we  can.  We 
should  distinguish  ourselves  by  our  courage  and 
activity,  — and  thus  acquire  the  popularity  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  do  not  at  present  enjoy  so  large 
a  share  as  we  deserve." 

*'  Right!"  said  the  great  functionary.  *'  I  admire 
your  sentiments,  and  agree  that  the  plan  which  you 
recommend  should  be  followed  up.  But  by  what 
manner  of  means  had  we  best  proceed  ?  Shall  we 
go  down  into  the  arena,  and  fight  promiscuously 
amongst  the  crowd,  or  shall  we  assail  them  with 
missiles,  without  quitting  the  station  which  we  occupy 
at  present?" 

'*  Oh  that  I  had  my  sword  and  buckler  here  at  this 
instant!"  said  the  matron,  without  attending  to  the 
question  ;  *'  oh  how  I  would  fight  them  if  I  were 
provided  with  my  arms  !  But,  alas  !  a  poor  feeble 
woman  like  myself  can  do  nothing,  as  it  is.  Oh 
my  trusty  blade  1  how  I  regret  having  left  thee 
at  home,  'rusting  in  inglorious  security,  when  thou 
mightest  have  been  so  much  more  honourably  em- 
ployed elsewhere  ?" 

"  Never  mind,"  my  sweet  girl,"  replied  Vitalianus, 
*'  I  do  not  think  that  even  if  you  had  your  arms  here, 
you  could  make  much  use  of  them  at  present ;  for 
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after  all,  it  would  not  be  very  decorous  for  us  to  go 
down  into  the  pit,  and  mix  with  the  mob.  And, 
besides,  we  can  do  battle  much  better  where  we  are, 
as  I  will  show  you  presently.  But  first  let  me  ask 
you,"  continued  he,  *'  whether  you  do  not  think 
it  might  contribute  to  our  amusement,  were  you 
and  I  to  espouse  different  sides  in  the  dispute  ? 
You  may  take  your  choice  of  the  two,  Laurentia  : — 
which  will  you  have?" 

*'  Oh  ye  gods,  what  a  question  !"  cried  the  delicate 
dame.  '*  What !  would  you  have  me  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  a  murderer,  and  fight  in  his  defence? — 
Bellua  ! — Vitalianus,  you  are  a  beast." 

'^  Keep  your  temper,  woman,"  growled  the  Prae- 
fect,  not  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  Ciceronian 
epithet  thus  applied  to  him  by  the  wife  of  his  heart, 
'*  why  make  so  much  ado  about  nothing  ?  For  my 
part,"  added  he,  "  I  do  not  cure  a  straw  for  these 
theatrical  disputes,  or  those  concerned  in  them, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  my  own  amuse- 
ment. Come,  come,  Laurentia,  which  side  do  you 
take?" 

"  Basilides  was  my  friend,"  replied  the  matron, 
•*  and  I  will  spill  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to  avenge 
his  death  I" 

**  Well,"  said  her  affectionate  husband,  "  you  are 
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quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  soon  as  you  choose ; — and 
now  let  us  proceed  to  business  ; — we  have  wasted  too 
much  time  already." 

So  saying,  he  turned  round,  laid  hold  of  the  chair, 
or  rather  the  small  couch,  upon  which  he  and  Thus- 
nelda  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  past,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  it  in  pieces  by  dashing  it  against  the 
ground.  The  attempt,  however,  proving  ineffectual, 
•'Come  hither,"  said  he  to  Vulcatius  Asper,  ''and 
lend  me  a  hand ;  this  ivory  leg  is  so  strong  that  I 
cannot  break  it  off;  you  have  a  sword  by  your  side, 
have  you  not  ?" 

The  Tribune  replied  by  drawing  forth  his  weapon, 
and  aiming  a  blow  at  the  beautiful  piece  of  furniture, 
as  it  lay  upon  the  ground  before  him  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  limb  at  the  first  stroke, 
the  Prsefect  became  impatient,  and  desired  to  have 
the  scimitar  himself;  Vulcatius  Asper,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  as  it  seemed,  delivered  it  up. 

A  few  strong  blows  skilfully  applied  now  suc- 
ceeded in  demolishing  the  chair  ;  the  legs  were  cut 
off,  the  back  divided  into  parts,  and  the  seat  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest.  Then  taking  one  of  the  ampu- 
tated members  in  his  hand,  the  great  man  again 
approached  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  reconnoitred 
the  proceedings  in  the  pit ;  Laurentia  Ogulnia  fol- 
lowing his  example  in  all  things,  and  providing  her- 
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self  with  a  missile  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
his. 

At  this  momeut  the  strife  raged  with  unprecedented 
violence.  Persons  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  condi- 
tions in  life,  were  seen  promiscuously  engaged  ;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  occupants  of  the  pit  were 
exclusively,  or  even  generally,  of  an  inferior  grade; 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  body  of  the  knights,  many 
of  the  senators,  and  even  several  of  the  titled  magis- 
trates, were  included  in  the  list ;  all,  in  short,  but  the 
few  ''illustrious  personages"  who  had  the  entree  of 
the  Podium,  sat  in  the  same  place ;  and  though  in 
ordinary  cases,  certain  ranges  of  seats  were  appro- 
priated to  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  yet  on 
particular  occasions  like  the  present,  (during  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games,)  this  aristocratical 
arrangement  was  disregarded,  and  the  company  took 
possession  of  their  seats  as  chance  directed,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  which  they  arrived  in  the 
house.  Nor  did  the  vast  multitude  thus  gathered 
together  consist  exclusively  of  the  stronger  sex  ;  the 
ladies,  in  fact,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
mass,  and  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  their  frames, 
jostled  amongst  the  crowd  with  little  appearance  of 
timidity,  nay,  actually  bore  a  part  in  the  fray  when  it 
commenced,  and  comported  themselves  with  much 
valiancy  throughout. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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When,   therefore,    the    Praefect  and    his    friends 
looked  out  upon  the  scene  below,  they  beheld  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons,  pommelling  one  another 
in  all  directions,  but  mixed  up  in  such  confusion  that 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  even  for  themselves  to 
distinguish  friend  from   foe.      Most   of  them   were 
engaged  hand  to  hand,  but  often  with  an  adversary 
of  the  most  incongruous  kind.     Here,  for  example, 
was  seen  a  senator  in  his  robes,  opposed  to  a  plebeian 
of   the   lowest   stamp,  who,    nevertheless,   perhaps, 
ragged  and   unwashed   as  he   was,   maintained   his 
ground  sturdily,  and  kept  his  dignified  competitor  at 
arm's  length  ;  there,  was  seen  a  dandy  of  equestrian 
rank  engaged  in  a  wrestling  match  with  that  outcast 
of  humanity,  a  baker's  man,  all  covered  with  meal, 
who  held  him  in  an  embrace  so  close  as  not  only  to 
threaten  the  dislocation  of  his  limbs,  but  the  complete 
demolishment  of  his  dress.     Here,  again,  a  matron 
high  in  rank,  and  of  undoubted  character,  was  seen 
struggling  for  supremacy  with  an  interesting  but  ill- 
fated  nymph,  whose  usual  station  in  the  theatre,  was 
just  under  the  Velarium,  but  who  on  the  present 
occasion  had  descended  from  her  elevated  post  with 
the  rest,  and  now  shone  conspicuous  amongst  the 
throng,  by  reason  of  her  carrotty  wig,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  gold-leaf  with  which  she  had  carefully  deco- 
rated her  bust.     But  still  more  anomalous  than  these 
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was  the  horrible^  sight,  not  imseldom  exhibited,  of  a 
man  and  a  maid  engaged  in  a  contest  of  by  no  means 
the  most  amicable  kind,  cuffs  being  exchanged 
instead  of  kisses,  and  kicks  bestowed  instead  of  com- 
pliments. 

It  was  a  spectacle  of  this  latter  description  that 
first  called  forth  the  ire  of  the  Praefect,  and  prompted 
him  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  ungallant  duellist 
concerned. 

"  Oh,  monstrous  sight  I"  exclaimed  he  in  a  loud 
voice  ;  "  look  at  that  huge  ruffian  with  the  long  nose, 
fighting  that  poor  little  delicate  tender  creature,  with 
the  yellow  hair  and  gilt  bust !  The  unmanly  mis- 
creant !     He  will  murder  her  !'* 

*^  No  such  thing,"  replied  the  lady;  **  she  is  very 
well  able  to  defend  herself; — nay,  I  rather  think  she 
has  the  best  of  it.  Do  you  not  perceive,"  added  she, 
"  that  she  is  one  of  those  abominable  women  who 
frequent  the  upper  seats,  and  are  always  ready  to 
engage  in  the  first  tumult  that  breaks  forth?  Out 
upon  them  ! — they  deserve  no  mercy  at  our  hands." 

**  Poor  little  dear!"  said  the  Prasfect,  still  watch- 
ing the  combatants,  and  not  paying  much  attention  to 
the  observations  of  his  wife,  **  how  courageously  she 
fights  !  —  and  yet  she  is  no  match  for  that  long-nosed 
monster  of  a  man, — whomsoever  he  may  be.  Doubt- 
f2 
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less,  though  well  dressed,  he  must  be  some  poltroon 
of  the  lowest  birth,  and  most  abandoned  character ; — 
nevertheless,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  a 
faint  recollection  of  his  face." 

Vulcatius  Asper  peeped  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
great  man  as  he  spoke.  "  O  Prsefect,  it  is  my 
brother,"  whispered  he  ;  *'  that  nose  of  his  might  be 
recognised  at  the  distance  of  a  mile :  there  is  not 
such  another  in  the  whole  capital." 

"What,  Naso!  —  old  Nosey, — is  it  possible!" 
cried  the  dignitary,  in  astonishment.  *'  Well,"  con- 
tinued he,  ''  I  never  should  have  expected  to  find 
that  singular  individual  so  disgracefully  employed ; 
and  though  he  was  once  my  friend,  I  will  not  support 
him  in  his  villany." 

'^  But  what  can  he  do,  O  Praefect  ?"  asked  the 
tribune  ;  '*  hath  he  not  a  right  to  defend  his  own  nose 
when  it  is  attacked  ? — and  what  more  hath  he  done? 
Lo !  how  the  little  termagant  strives  to  tear  and 
lacerate  it  with  her  claws  !" 

At  this  moment,  Vulcatius  Naso,  in  his  anxiety  to 
defend  his  nose,  caught  hold  of  his  lovely  adversary 
by  her  hair,  the  whole  of  which  being  false,  came  off 
in  his  hand,  and  left  her  head  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity.  Many  of  the  surrounding  combatants, 
maugre  the  engrossing  nature  of  their  own  pursuits. 
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could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  remarkable 
metamorphosis  thus  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the 
young  Amazon  ; — for  young  she  was,  notwithstanding 
her  wig,  the  customs  of  society  having  compelled  her 
to  shave  off  her  own  tresses,  which,  though  beautiful, 
were  unfortunately  black,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  carrotty  curls  distinctive  of  her  class  and 
calling. 

The  Praefect  himself  gave  utterance  to  a  short 
laugh ;  still,  however,  he  could  not  help  muttering 
that  the  poor  girl  was  shamefully  ill-used,  and  that 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  take  her  part.  "1  cannot 
make  out,"  said  he,  **  which  faction  she  belongs  to  ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  she  may  be  doing 
battle  for  Glaphyrus,  in  which  case  she  and  I  are  of 
a  side,  and  bound  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last. 
At  all  events,  she  is  a  woman, — a  lovely,  delicate, 
defenceless  woman,  with  a  gilt  bust  and  a  carrotty 
wig';  —  as  a  man,  therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
defend  her  against  the  outrages  of  the  stronger 
sex." 

So  saying,  he  levelled  his  piece, — that  is  to  say, 
the  amputated  leg  of  the  chair, — and  cast  it  from  his 
hand  with  so  unerring  an  aim,  that  it  alighted  pre- 
cisely upon  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  male  com- 
batant whence  his  cognomen  was  derived,   striking 
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with  SO  much  force  as  to  rebound  to  a  considerable 
distance  afterwards,  and  eliciting-  a  cry  of  the  bitter- 
est agony  from  its  unhappy  owner. 

Hugely  delighted  with  his  own  feat,  the  great  man 
threw  back  his  head,  laughed  vociferously,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  done,  Vitalianus ! — Now  may  the 
Furies  seize  me  if  thou  art  not  one  of  the  very  best 
marksmen  in  the  world  !'^ 

"  Surely,  surely  !  who  ever  doubted  it,"  chimed  in 
Auruncus  Flaccus,  kissing  his  feet. 

'*  Nevertheless,  he  may  yet  find  his  match,"  cried 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  sneeringly,  and  launching  forth 
her  own  missile,  with  a  dexterity  nowise  inferior  to  that 
of  her  husband,  she  struck  the  unfortunate  damsel 
upon  the  very  apex  of  her  unfledged  skull,  which 
resounded  like  an  empty  cocoa-nut  to  the  stroke. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  cachinnated  Vulcatius  Asper, 
moved  from  his  usual  gravity,  by  seeing  the  antago- 
nist of  his  beloved  brother  thus  punished. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  something  to  the  confusion 
of  the  two  "good  shots,"  it  became  apparent  that 
they  had  been  mutually  siding  with  their  enemies, 
instead  of  with  their  allies,  for  perceiving  the  exe- 
cution done  by  the  missiles,  Scribonius  Mummius 
came  forward  from  amongst  the  crowd,  and  with  an 
air  of  the  tenderest  solicitude,  received  the  falling 
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damsel  in  his  arms,  while  Vibius  Puppius,  to  be  even 
with  him,  bestowed  an  equal  degree  of  attention  upon 
the  bruised  proboscis  of  her  foe. 

"  Eheu  r  cried  the  Praefect,  "  we  have  made  a  sad 
mistake.  However,  it  does  not  much  signify ;  for  I 
have  at  any  rate,  punished  old  Nosey  for  his  want  of 
gallantry,  while  you,  my  Laurentia,  have  vindicated 
the  honour  of  your  sex,  by  chastising  one  of  its 
outcasts." 

This  impartial  speech  was  greatly  applauded  by 
Auruncus  Flaccus,  and  the  rest. 

The  fight  now  seemed  to  become  general  ;  the 
hubbub  and  confusion  were  beyond  belief;  the  sound 
of  the  thumps, — the  horrible  shrieks, — the  shouts, 
the  groans,  the  sighs,  the  sobs, — the  trampling  of 
feet, — the — nothing  could,  in  short,  be  like  it. 

Vitalianus  was  in  ecstacies.  Rubbing  his  hands 
and  chuckling,  **  This  is  the  best  sight,"  said  he,  "  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  think,  however,  that  things 
would  still  admit  of  improvement.  It  would  be 
useless,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  horrible  up- 
roar to  think  of  singling  out  any  particular  victims 
from  amongst  the  throng ;  but  we  might  still  make 
use  of  our  weapons  to  annoy  the  whole  mass  ge- 
nerally, and  without  any  reference  to  the  part  which 
they  take  in  the  dispute." 
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This  proposal  did  not  seem  to  be  much  relished  by 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  who  was  fearful  of  doing  any 
thing  that  might  serve  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Glaphyrus,  and  prevent  justice  from  being  rendered 
to  his  defunct  foe.  Nevertheless,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  her  discontent,  the  great  functionary 
proceeded  to  collect  materials  for  his  purpose,  chop- 
ping up  two  or  three  more  of  the  chairs,  and  dis- 
posing of  their  fragments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
readv  at  hand  when  he  wanted  them  for  use.  Then, 
resuming  his  old  station  at  the  side  of  the  gallery, 
he  began  pelting  the  mob  in  all  directions,  without 
the  least  regard  to  enemy  or  friend ;  setting  at  de- 
fiance all  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare,  by  the  indis- 
criminate nature  of  his  attack,  and  appearing  to  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  involving  the 
whole  field  in  universal  carnage. 

Meanwhile  Laurentia  Ogulnia  kept  aloof,  but  it 
was  evidently  with  great  difficulty  that  she  restrained 
herself.  She  was  all  over  in  a  flurry  and  ferment, 
from  head  to  foot.  She  watched  every  shot  as  it 
was  discharged,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  saw 
that  it  took  eff'ect  upon  some  distinguished  victim  in 
the  pit.  At  length,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her 
transports,  she  seized  hold  of  the  leg  of  a  chair,  and 
as  she  brandished  it  in  her  hand,  "  How  undutiful  it 
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is  in  me/'  said  she,  '•  not  to  assist  my  beloved  hus- 
band in  the  fight.  Surely  a  good  wife  ought  not  to 
remain  neuter  while  her  liege  lord  is  thus  activelji 
engaged;  all  other  considerations  should  be  for- 
gotten when  her  conjugal  duties  are  concerned." 

Then,  in  compliance  with  these  excellent  precepts, 
she  hurled  her  weapon  amongst  the  crowd,  so  far  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  her  spouse  as  not  to  take  aim 
at  any  individual  combatant,  yet,  with  a  foresight  pe- 
culiarly her  own,  contriving  to  make  the  blow  fall 
where  the  throng  was  the  thickest,  and  where  by 
consequence  it  was  likely  to  '^  tell"  more  effectually 
than  the  random  shots  of  her  colleague.  The  result 
was  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ;  a  man,  of  a  dignified 
presence,  and  clad  in  a  manner  which  betokened  the 
holder  of  some  high  curule  office,  was  struck  on  the 
forehead,  and  brought  prostrate  on  the  ground ; 
where  the  mob  soon  closed  over  him,  trampling  him 
under  foot,  as  if  he  had  been  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count. 

"Glorious!"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "you  have 
done  for  him  I — it  was  a  good  shot,  Laurentia  : — the 
praetor  Blennus  is  no  more." 

Then,  desirous  of  rivalling  his  wife,  he  caught  up 
a  missile,    which  this   time  consisted    of  the  empty 
bottle,  out  of  which  he  had  poured  his  intoxicating 
F  5 
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draught,  and  poising  it  in  one  hand,  while,  with  the 
other,  he  pointed  out  an  individual  in  the  pit,  '^  Lau- 
reutia,"  said  he,  "  do  you  observe  that  old  fellow  in 
the  white  gown,  with  his  mouth  half  open,  and  his 
tongue  lolling  out  ?  It  is  Balbus  Blaesus,  the  advo- 
cate ;  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished  eloquence, 
though  afflicted  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which  prevents  him  from  uttering  three  consecutive 
words  without  stammering: — now,  mark  him  well, 
for,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  I  will  soon  improve 
his  oratory/' 

So  saying,  and  taking  good  aim,  he  discharged  his 
bottle  with  such  precision  and  dexterity,  that, 
whistling  through  the  air,  it  was  seen  for  an  instant 
in  actual  contact  with  the  open  mouth  and  protruded 
tongue  of  the  doomed  barrister,  immediately  after 
which,  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  mingled  with  a 
shriek,  and  the  miserable  victim  was  exhibited  to  the 
spectators,  capering  in  his  agony,  like  one  frantic  or 
inebriated. 

The  Prasfect  again  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled 
with  delight.  *'  There  !"  cried  he,  **  I  thought  that 
bottle  in  his  mouth  would  do  him  good.  Demos- 
thenes, you  know,  who  was  a  stammerer,  used  peb- 
bles in  the  same  way,  and  cured  himself  of  the 
defect." 
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Animated  by  the  exploits  which  they  had  per- 
formed, the  amiable  pair  still  continued  to  hurl  their 
missiles  in  all  directions ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that 
after  a  while,  the  tide  of  the  battle  flowed  towards 
them,  so  that  the  thickest  of  the  press  was  at  last 
just  under  the  place  where  they  were  stationed,  and 
they  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  heads  of 
the  combatants  engaged.  The  Prsefect,  then,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  slight  deeds  which  he  had 
hitherto  achieved,  contemplated  the  performance  of 
a  coup  de  main,  of  the  most  astounding  character. 
*'  Come  hither,  all  of  you,  and  lend  me  your  assist- 
ance," said  he  to  the  company  round  about  him ;  and 
bestowing  a  huge  kick  upon  Auruncus  Flaccus,  as 
he  sat  upon  the  ground,  "  Rise,  sycophant !"  he  con- 
tinued ;  *'  what  is  the  use  of  your  sitting  there  kissing 
my  feet  all  night  long,  when  you  might  be  helping  us 
in  the  fight  ?" 

Auruncus  Flaccus  got  up  in  a  fright,  professed  his 
anxiety  to  make  himself  of  use,  and  apologised  for 
his  previous  conduct,  by  saying  that  he  had  merely 
been  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  consul  Pomponius 
Secundus,  who,  whenever  the  emperor  Caligula  went 
to  the  play,  sat  at  his  ieet,  and  saluted  them  with 
his  lips. 

''  Well,"  said  Vitalianus,  "  let  it  pass.     Now  lend 
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me  a  hand  to  move  this  couch,  which  is  somewhat  of 
the  heaviest.  Vulcatius  Asper,  you  must  give  us 
your  assistance,  too." 

The  united  efforts  of  the  three,  with  some  slight 
aid  from  the  ladies,  now  succeeded  in  raising,  and 
dragging  forward  the  large,  heavy,  and  cumbrous, 
though  beautiful  piece  of  furniture,  to  the  front  of 
the  Podium,  whence,  after  some  farther  difficulty  and 
delay,  it  was  suddenly  precipitated  upon  the  very 
centre  of  the  throng  below. 

Dreadful  were  the  consequences  of  its  fall. 

The  Prsefect,  looking  downwards,  perceived  that 
it  had  forced  open  a  broad  space  among  the  crowd, 
and  was  now  lying  topsy-turvy  upon  the  ground,  or 
rather,  upon  the  mutilated  bodies  of  those  whom  it 
had  crushed  in  its  descent ;  while,  surrounding  it,  on 
all  sides,  was  seen  the  terror-stricken  multitude,  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  participation  in  the  same 
fate.  Appalled  as  they  were,  however,  these  people 
could  not  help  betraying  in  their  countenances  the 
utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  outrage  thus 
perpetrated  against  them ;  and  as  the  first  impres- 
sion of  terror  died  away,  these  feelings  began  to  be 
expressed  more  openly  by  shouts,  cries,  and  threat- 
ening gestures,  directed  towards  the  privileged  seats 
and  their  occupants.  Before  things  had  arrived  at 
this  point  indeed,  the  missiles  cast  from  the  Podium 
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had  not  always  been  received  with  so  much  applause, 
or  even  with  so  much  patience  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  servile  nature  of  the  recipients, 
and  the  exalted  rank  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
discharged.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  battery 
was  exclusively  confined  to  small  shot,  there  were  no 
very  vehement  demonstrations  of  discontent ;  it  .was 
reserved  for  the  great  gun  of  all  (so  to  speak)  to 
awake  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  call  forth  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fiercest  enmity  against  the  author  of 
their  wrongs. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Vita- 
lianus,  great  man  as  he  was,  turned  pale,  and  even 
trembled,  as  he  watched  the  signs  of  kindling  wrath 
in  those  whom  he  systematically  treated  with  con- 
tumely, but  to  whose  spirit  of  forbearance  he  now 
felt  conscious  he  might  have  trusted  a  little  too 
far. 

'*.They  look  angry,"  said  he,  in  a  suppressed  tone  : 
**who  would  have  supposed  the  base  rabble  had 
courage  enough  to  resent  anything,  far  less  such  a 
trifle  as  a  few  broken  heads?"  Then,  as  the  sound 
of  the  hissings,  hootings,  and  bowlings  reached  his 
ear,  "what  have  I  done,"  added  he,  **  beyond  what 
many  of  the  Ceesars  did  before  me,  and  that,  too, 
with  impunity  ?  Did  not  the  great  Nero,  for  instance, 
frequently  amuse  himself  by  pelting  the  rabble  in  the 
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same  way  of  old  ?  and  did  he  not  (by  the  same  token) 
once  wound  a  praetor  on  the  head,  just  as  my  beloved 
wife  hath  wounded  Blennus  ?" 

The  uproar  in  the  Cavea  had  by  this  time  become 
quite  tremendous.  A  complete  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities having  taken  place  between  the  two  factions 
of  the  actors,  the  forces  of  both  were,  apparently, 
united  in  one  vast  clamorous  body  of  rebels  against 
their  liege  lord,  whom  they  openly  denounced  as  a 
sanguinary  tyrant,  who  sported  with  their  lives,  like 
the  worst  despots  of  antiquity.  Still,  their  habitual 
awe  of  his  authority  seemed  to  keep  them  in  check, 
and  deter  them  from  the  execution  of  their  threats  of 
vengeance. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  a  new  movement  was  observed 
amongst  the  crowd  in  a  remote  part  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  attention  of  every  one  present  was  directed 
towards  the  point  where  it  had  unexpectedly  taken 
place ;  even  the  malcontents  in  the  front,  the  most 
noisy  and  tumultuous  of  the  whole,  discontinued  their 
threatenings,  and  turned  back  their  heads  ;  while  the 
occupants  of  the  Podium  looked  forward  with  no  less 
anxiety,  in  the  same  direction,  themselves.  It  was 
then,  that  a  small  compact  body  of  men  was  de- 
scried slowly  forcing  its  way  through  the  crowd,  from 
the  tumultuous  aspect  of  which  it  was  suflSciently  dis- 
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tinguished  by  an  appearance  of  discipline  almost  mili- 
tary, preserved  in  the  order  of  its  march. 

*' Who  can  they  be? — these  new  comers?"  mut- 
tered the  Praefect,  doubtingly,  as  he  gazed,  "  are 
they  likely  to  be  friends  or  foes? — may  we  calculate 
upon  their  aid,  or  should  we  make  preparations  for 
defence?"  Then,  as  he  watched  their  advance,  and 
observed  something  like  the  glittering  of  arms  among 
their  ranks,  *'by  the  aegis  of  Pallas!"  exclaimed  he 
suddenly,  "  I  believe  they  are  a  party  of  my  own 
guards  coming  to  my  relief: — doubtless,  they  have 
heard  of  the  danger  which  threatened  me  from  the 
mob." 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
"Alas!  Vitalianus,"  said  she,  " do  you  not  observe 
that,  although  they  are  very  evidently  armed,  they 
are  not  in  a  military  dress?  None  of  them  have 
helmets  on  their  heads,  nor  are  their  tunics  plated 
with  mail ; — nay,  I  see  some  amongst  them  who  have 
long  white  robes,  tucked  up  above  their  knees,  in  the 
manner  commonly  adopted  by  gownsmen  when  ac- 
tively employed." 

"  It  is  indeed  too  true,"  replied  the  Praefect;  **  I 
fear,  Laurentia,  you  are  in  the  right ;"  and  address- 
ing himself  to  Vulcatius  Asper,  '^  Surely,"  said  he, 
**  you  have  not  failed  to  station    a  sufficient   body 
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of  the  Praetorians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatre?" 

The  Tribune,  thus  questioned,  confessed  with 
some  embarrassment,  that  no  considerable  party  of 
the  guards  was  in  attendance. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  the  Prsefect,  *'  you  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  this  hereafter !  What  may  not  we 
suffer  from  your  treachery  or  neglect?" 

Here  Laurentia  Ogulnia  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  calling  to  her  husband,  "  Oh,  Vita- 
lianus  !"  said  she,  as  she  pointed  with  her  finger 
towards  a  tall,  slender,  dignified  looking  youth  at 
the  head  of  the  new-comers,  and  apparently  leading 
them  on, — "  oh,  Vitalianus  !  who  can  that  be  ?  As- 
suredly, I  have  seen  that  young  man  before;  —  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  mien,  though  he  is  still  too 
far  distant  for  me  to  recognise  his  face." 

Vitalianus  looked  in  the  direction  which  she  indi- 
cated, till  his  very  eyes  seemed  bursting  from  their 
sockets ;  then  covering  them  for  a  moment  with  his 
hand,  ^'  My  sight,"  said  he,  ^'  is  no  better  than 
yours  ;  I  cannot  make  him  out ;  at  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  is  plain  that  he  is  the  leader  of  these  strange 
intruders,  whoever  they  may  be,  for  he  walks  in  the 
van,  almost  by  himself,  and  occasionally  looks  back 
and  waves  his  hand,  as  if  encouraging  them  to  follow 
him  on.     Thusnelda,"  added  he,  suddenly,  *'  you  are 
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yoiin^.  Look  out,  my  dear  girl,  and  try  whether 
your  eyes  may  not  be  more  serviceable  than  ours." 

Here  Laureutia  Oijulnia  could  not  help  observing, 
with  a  frown,  that  she  had  been  near-sighted  from 
her  birth ; — that  age  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
defect. 

Thusnelda  affected  to  do  as  she  was  desired ;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  her  visual  organs  had  already 
informed  her  of  that  which  was  still  a  secret  to  the 
rest,  though  for  some  reason  no  less  important  than 
inexplicable,  she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  orally  to  any  one  ;  a  deep 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  however,  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  most  diffusive  speech,  for  no  sooner  was 
it  perceived  by  the  acute,  though  near-sighted  lady, 
by  her  side,  than  her  mind  was  enlightened  at  once. 
"It  is  Piso,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  she  ecstatically, 
"  he, — Piso,  —  and  nobody  else  !" 

And  that  it  really  was  the  young  Patrician,  thus 
designated,  there  doon  remained  no  doubt;  neither  did 
it  long  remain  doubtful  that  he  came  with  a  purpose 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  vague  threatenings, 
and  ill  directed  hostility  of  the  mob.  Supported  by 
a  small  band  of  the  conspirators,  whose  plans  have 
already  been  in  some  sort  developed,  and  who,  vacil- 
lating and  undecided  as  they  were  for  a  while,  had  at 
length  been  determined  by  his  advice  on  the  execu- 
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tion  of  their  original  design,  he  had  stationed  himself 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  theatre,  and  lain  by  quietly,  though  by  no  means 
patiently,  in  expectation  of  some  favourable  opportu- 
nity occurring  for  the  meditated  attempt.  This  had 
at  last  been  afforded  by  the  wanton  barbarity  of  the 
*'  illustrious  personage,''  and  the  consequent  exaspe- 
ration of  the  mob.  He  saw  that  the  tyrant  was  little 
likely  to  obtain  defenders  in  his  extremity,  amongst 
those  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  outraged  and  provoked ; 
nay,  that  the  irritated  multitude  might  rather  be  ex- 
pected to  make  common  cause  with  those  whom  they 
could  not  but  esteem  as  friends  and  liberators,  ac- 
tuated by  an  honest  hatred  of  the  general  enemy  and 
oppressor ;  —  he  now,  therefore,  came  forward  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  exciting  an  insurrectionary 
movement  amongst  the  people,  and  of  seizing  the 
person,  or  putting  an  end  to  the  life,  of  the  arbitrary 
individual  who  (in  spite  of  the  ludicrous  points  in  his 
character)  had  so  long  ruled  the  capital  with  a  sway, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  government  of  the 
worst  emperors  had  been  mild  and  lenient. 

Keeping  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  new 
object  of  attraction  which  had  thus  appeared,  "  Truly, 
my  Laurentia,"  said  the  Prsefect,  *'  it  is  even  as  you 
say.  This  is  no  other  than  Calpurnius  Piso, —  the 
young  Patrician  whose  arrival  in  the  capital  not  long 
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since  excited  so  much  observation,  and  who,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  us  soon  afterwards,  in  company  with  his  uncle 
Scribonius  Mummius,  and  a  few  more  ;  —  particulars 
which,  unimportant  as  they  are,  you  may  possibly 
recollect.  I  now  see  him  plainly  enough,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  my  man.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  out  who  are  his  followers,  or  for  what  purpose 
they  thus  come  towards  us  in  a  sort  of  military  array. 
Verily,  I  trust  they  are  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a 
disloyal  character." 

"  Impossible  !''  cried  the  great  lady ;  "  I  would 
answer  for  Calpurnius  Piso  as  for  myself.  He  is  far 
too  well  mannered  a  young  man  to  take  part  with  the 
rabble  against  the  aristocracy,  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  faults,  constitute  the  only  good  society  in 
Rome.'' 

"  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  confident  of  the  thing  my- 
self,"'replied  her  husband;  '^strange  notions  are 
afloat  now  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  and  so  forth;  a  strong  government  is 
styled  a  bad  one  ;  the  magistrates,  when  they  exercise 
a  little  seasonable  severity,  are  as  much  found  fault 
with  as  if  they  had  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious 
crimes ;  leniency,  on  the  other  hand,  obtains  no 
thanks,  and  invariably  gives  rise  to  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  those  towards  whom  it  is  displayed.     But 
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the  worst  feature  of  the  times,  in  my  opinion  is,  that 
these  democratical  notions  are  not  only  prevalent 
among  the  lower  classes,  where  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  but  are  also  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility,  and  those 
privileged  orders  who  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
usually  make  a  point  of  supporting  an  established 
government,  however  oppressive  or  unconstitutional 
it  may  be.  It  is  not  therefore,  I  fear,  impossible, 
that  Calpurnius  Piso  may  himself  have  imbibed  some 
such  ridiculous  notions,  as  well  as  the  rest.  But 
stay  !"  continued  he,  abruptly  finishing  his  harangue, 
'"what  new  manoeuvres  are  these?  What  fresh 
demonstrations  are  they  making  now  ?" 

*^  Piso  and  his  followers  have  made  a  halt,''  said 
Laurentia  Ogulnia,  *^  they  have  drawn  up,  rank  and 
file,  in  the  very  thickest  part  of  the  crowd,  which 
having  opened  to  receive  them  as  they  approached, 
now  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  closing  round  them  in  a 
circle,  while  Piso  himself  stands  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  forms  as  it  were  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  group." 

'*  He  is  preparing  to  address  the  multitude  in  a 
speech,"  cried  the  Praifect,  '*  I  now  see  the  thing 
quite  plainly  ; — look,  how  he  draws  himself  up  to  his 
full  height ;  —  stretches  forth  his  hands,  —  and  looks 
round  him  with  an  air  of  confidence.     And,  hark  ! 
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with  what  a  cheer  of  encouragement  he  is  greeted  by 
his  auditory  !     I  do  not  like  the  sound  of  it  at  all." 

'*  Nor  I  either,  I  confess,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia  ; 
*'  why  should  the  wretches  give  him  such  a  warm 
welcome  unless  they  knew  him  to  be  one  of  them- 
selves." 

''  Now,"  resumed  the  Preefect,  "  he  has  com- 
menced his  speech  ;  he  is  pronouncing  the  exordium, 
or  the  first  division  of  the  harangue,  —  for  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  attends  to  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric;  — 
that  it  is  abrupt  and  inflammatory,  you  may  be  sure, 
not  only  because  his  gestures  are  violent  and  his 
looks  threatening,  but  because  it  is  almost  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  opening  of  a  speech  should  be  of 
this  character.  A  dash  of  the  ironical  is  nevertheless 
admissible  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  that  the  young 
orator  curls  his  lip,  elevates  his  eyebrows,  and  sneers 
so  maliciously,  that  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
knock  him  down  with  the  leg  of  a  chair,  if  I  still  had 
one  in  my  possession,  but  unfortunately  they  are  all 
used  up.  He  is  no  doubt  abusing  me  properly ; 
and  in  imitation  of  Cicero,  calling  me  by  names  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  repeat.  His  violence,  too,  is  I 
dare  say,  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  myself, 
—  the  object  of  his  abuse  :  he  is  irritated  by  my 
audacity  in  thus  facing  him,  just  as  his  great  proto- 
type was  irritated  of  old  by  the  audacious  presence 
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of  Catiline.  Nevertheless,  it  is  comfortable  to  re- 
flect that  the  violence  of  his  exordium  will  probably 
serve  to  curtail  its  length,  as  occurred  in  the  second, 
and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  the  Phillippics." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  is  all  this  V  said  his  beloved 
wife,  "  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  hear  you  talking  so 
coolly  about  orators  and  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  at  a 
moment  when  you  ought  to  be  employed  in  checking 
the  rebellion  which  has  to  all  appearance  broken  out. 
Verily,  the  fumes  of  that  Falernian  which  you  im- 
bibed, must  be  still  lurking  in  your  brain." 

"  Peace,  woman,"  said  the  great  man,  haughtily  ; 
'*  thy  name  is  weakness ;  —  my  sobriety  is  complete. 
How,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  could  I  thus  explain 
to  thee  the  mysteries  of  the  oratorical  art  V 

"  I  wish,  then,"  rejoined  the  lady,  **  that  if  you 
are  quite  sober  now,  you  would  speedily  become  a 
little  tipsy;  for  in  that  case  you  might  possibly  so  far 
exert  yourself  as  to  cause  that  dangerous  young  man 
to  be  arrested,  and  taken  up,  instead  of  favouring  me 
with  explanations  which  I  do  not  want,  and  have  no 
wish  to  hear:  —  Listen!"  added  she,  after  a  brief 
pause,  "  how  vehemently  they  are  applauding  him  at 
this  minute !" 

"That  is  because  he  has  just  finished  his  exor- 
dium," replied  the  Prsefect  quickly,  as  he  again 
mounted  his  hobby-horse,  *'  and  lo !  with  what  blended 
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grace  and  dignity  he  bows  around  him,  in  answer  to 
their  plaudits  !  Now,  then,  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to 
give  them  the  narration,  or  statement  of  the  case, 
which,  though  decently  adorned  with  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  needs  not  to  be  so  vehement  or  inflamma- 
tory as  the  preceding  portion  of  his  address.  Aye, 
there  he  goes,  as  one  may  say,  smoothly  sailing  along 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  without  any  of  those 
abrupt  starts,  and  alterations  in  the  voice  to  which 
he  was  liable  before.  His  countenance,  you  perceive, 
is  quite  calm  and  placid,  though  dignified  in  the  ex- 
treme :  while  his  two  arms  rise  and  fall  alternately, 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill^  when  in  full  action. 
These  gestures,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  very  elegant 
and  graceful ;  and  could  you  but  hear  his  words,  my 
Laurentia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  infi- 
nitely delighted  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  con- 
trives to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  cause,  glozing  over 
the  truth  in  such  sort  as  to  keep  it  out  of  view,  and 
asserting  his  fallacies  with  an  air  of  confidence  which 
gives  them  weight :  for  herein  consists  the  chief  art 
of  an  advocate." 

"  Oh  holy  gods  !"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia  in  an 
agony ;  "  what  strange  infatuation  is  this,  Vitalianus, 
which   prompts  you   to  make   sport  of  that   which 

*  Tliis  seems  like  an  anachronism.  Windmills  could  hardly 
have  been  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  Praifect. 
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threatens  you  with  death  and  ruin?  Do  you  not 
comprehend,  vain  man !  that  when  the  young  orator 
has  finished  his  speech,  he  will  infallibly  lead  on  the 
multitude  in  an  attack  upon  your  life?" 

*'  Be  pacified,"  replied  the  dignitary ;  **  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things  ;  there  is  a  time  for  listening  to  an 
address,  and  a  time  for  making  one's  reply.  Our 
situation  may  not  be  so  perilous  as  you  suppose ;  but 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  have  only  to 
descend  into  the  arena,  and  pronounce  a  speech  of 
my  own,  which  I  have  no  doubt  would  speedily 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  young  advocate,  inge- 
nious as  they  may  be,  and  reinstate  me  in  the  favour 
of  the  mob." 

''  O  vecors  et  amens! — O  mad  and  foolish!" — 
exclaimed  the  great  dame,  no  less  enthusiastically 
than  before. 

**  But  as  this  is  a  measure  which  I  reserve  for  the 
last  extremity,"  continued  the  victim  of  the  grape, 
"  let  us  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  duty  of 
auditors, — or  rather  of  spectators,  our  situation  being 
such  as  to  preclude  us  from  making  use  of  our  ears. 
If  I  do  not  mistake  the  argumentative  cast  of  his 
countenance,  the  young  orator  is  just  now  about  to 
enter  upon  that  section  of  his  harangue  technically 
termed  the  confirmation,  wherein  he  will  endeavour 
to  prove  the  truth  of  all  those  scandalous  and  abo- 
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minable  falsehoods  with  which  he  has  filled  the  fore- 
going portions  of  his  address." 

*^  And  when  he  has  done  this,"  said  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  **  what  will  he  do  next?" 

*'  Doubtless,"  replied  her  husband,  '*  he  will  wind 
up  the  whole  with  a  peroration  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing grace  and  eloquence." 

'*  Will  he?"  cried  the  lady  in  a  loud  voice; 
**  Dii  immortales  !  —  alas,  no,  my  husband  !  —  he  will 
come  and  cut  your  throat." 

This  last  suggestion  was  so  forcible  from  its  blunt- 
ness,  and  the  energy  with  which  it  was  pronounced, 
that  it  did  not  fail  to  make  a  considerable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. In  fact,  it  awakened  him  to  a  much  more 
clear  sense  of  his  danger  than  he  had  previously  en- 
tertained, and  a  change  came  over  his  countenance 
as  he  turned  to  Laurentia  and  acknowledged  his  im- 
prudence thus : — 

**  1  was  wrong  to  calculate  upon  a  regular  speech, 
adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which  would 
have  aftbrded  me  time  to  take  measures  for  my  own 
defence,  or  for  the  punishment  of  the  ^speaker.  It  is 
now  but  too  evident  that  the  address  will  be  short,  and 
I  suspect  little  more  regular  in  its  construction,  than 
one  of  those  wild  desultory  harangues  addressed  by  a 
general  to  his  troops,  on   the  eve  of  an  engagement. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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The  confirmation  is  probably  by  this  time  almost  at 
an  end,  and  whether  there  will  be  any  peroration  at 
all  is,  I  think,  more  than  doubtful.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  uncertain  whether  the  young  speechifier,  —  for 
I  will  not  now  term  him  an  orator,  —  has  had  the  de- 
cency to  make  any  division  of  '  j9ar^5 '  at  all ;  for 
though  his  violent  gesticulations  and  the  plaudits  of 
the  mob  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  is  di  awing 
to  a  close,  there  have  as  yet  been  no  signs  of  his 
making  the  pause  which  usually  occurs  between  the 
two  final  sections  of  an  address.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  therefore,  that  the  whole  hath  consisted  of 
one  homogeneous  mass  of  words  throughout." 

Just  as  the  great  man  concluded  these  critical  re- 
marks, a  deafening  shout  rose  from  the  multitude,  and 
Piso  having  ended  his  speech,  was  observed  to  wave 
his  sword  three  times  in  the  air,  and  then  spring  forward 
towards  the  Podium,  followed  in  compact  order  by 
his  armed  partisans,  and  supported  on  each  side  by 
the  tumultuous  throng  of  the  populace.  So  sudden 
was  the  onset,  that  the  Prsefect,  in  the  confused 
state  of  his  mind,  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  devis- 
ing any  means  either  of  escape  or  defence ;  though 
the  latter  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  precluded  by  the 
immense  number  of  the  assailants,  and  the  absence  of 
his  customary  guards.     Laurentia  Ogulnia  fled  to 
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the  door,  but  to  -her  horror  and  consternation,  it  was 
locked. 

"  Treachery,  treachery  !"  cried  she,  vehemently, 
as  she  hammered  upon  the  barrier  thus  unexpectedly 
opposed  to  her,  with  her  fists. 

**  Treachery !"  echoed  Vulcatius  Asper,  as  he  af- 
fected to  assist  her  in  her  fruitless  efforts  to  escape. 

'*  Treachery  !"  repeated  the  Prasfect,  as  he  glanced 
round  wildly,  first  towards  the  closed  door,  and  then 
towards  the  coming  thousands,  from  the  pit. 

At  that  moment,  a  peal  of  thunder,  but  not  one  of 
extraordinary  loudness,  rattled  above  the  house : 
the  storm  seemed  on  its  return. 


g2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    INSURRECTION,    AND    ITS    UPSHOT. 

A  LONG  row  of  heads  was  now  seen  rising  into  the 
Podium  from  the  pit.  The  Praefect  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  escape,  put  on  an  appearance  of  hardihood, 
or  magnanimity,  and  waving  the  sword  which  he  had 
received  from  Vulcatius  Asper  some  time  before, 
advanced  towards  the  intruders  with  a  firm  step. 
Then,  as  he  confronted  them,  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  aspect  of  profound  contempt,  and  indomit- 
able haughtiness ;  his  brow  lowered,  his  lip  curled, 
and  in  a  low,  deep,  yet  distinctly  audible  voice,  he 
thus  addressed  himself  to  the  throng : 

"  Rebels  and  ruflSans  !  why  come  ye  here  ?  —  why 
do  ye  thus  intrude  yourselves  on  the  presence  of 
your  betters  ?  —  Withdraw,  I  command  ye,  on  the 
peril  of  your  lives !  —  Begone,  instantly,  from  my 
sight!" 
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It  was  curious  to  observe  the  effects  of  this  auda- 
cious language  upon  the  multitude.  Numbers  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  ready  to  advance,  sud- 
denly trod  short,  or  stepped  back  and  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  awed  by  the  bearing  of  the  solitary  indivi- 
dual who  had  thus  set  them  at  nought,  and  received 
them  with  the  arrogance  of  a  master,  rather  than  with 
the  humility  of  a  suppliant.  Some  few  of  the  assail- 
ants, however,  were  not  so  easily  abashed ;  and  the 
majority  recovered  by  degrees  from  the  effects  of 
their  first  astonishment.  After  a  short  pause,  there- 
fore, a  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  crowd  ;  and 
this  symptom  of  their  returning  wrath  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  still  less  equivocal  token  of  a  wild 
cry,  accompanied  by  a  general  movement  towards 
the  object  of  their  animosity. 

Without  flinching  in  the  least  did  he  watch  these 
formidable  signs.  Then  with  a  countenance  no  less 
scofnful  and  imperious  than  that  which  he  had  as- 
sumed at  first,  **  Be  silent,  miscreants!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  '*  do  not  thus  strain  your 
throats  for  nothing  !  —  Know,  that  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  shouts  of  warlike  and  honourable 
enemies  in  the  field; — why,  then,  should  I  be  ap- 
palled by  the  dastardly  cries  of  a  debased  populace  ?" 

Confounded  by  his  intrepidity,  the  mob  again 
recoiled  as  before.     But  it  was  only  for  an  instant 
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that  they  hesitated.  Irritated  by  his  abuse,  a  loud 
cry  broke  forth  of  *'  Down  with  the  tyrant ! — we  will 
have  our  revenge  !"  and  the  whole  mass  came  for- 
ward, in  a  torrent  which  seemed  inevitably  destined 
to  overwhelm  him.  Forced  to  give  way,  he  now 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  still,  however,  keeping 
his  front  to  the  enemy,  and  regarding  them  with 
glances  so  stem  and  ireful,  that  those  who  were  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  seemed  unwilling  to  encounter 
them,  and  turned  aside  their  faces  as  they  advanced. 
Brought  up  by  the  wall,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
make  a  stand,  while  his  assailants  still  pressed  on 
towards  him  as  before.  Nevertheless,  though  driven 
to  extremities,  and  conscious  that  he  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  his  foes,  his  indomitable  pride  and 
arrogance  would  not  permit  him  to  show  signs  of 
yielding,  or  even  to  discontinue  the  taunts  to  which 
he  had  already  given  vent  with  so  much  liberality 
and  so  little  prudence.  "  Base  slaves  !"  cried  he,  in 
a  fierce  voice,  "  ye  spurious  sons  of  Italy  ! — ye  scum 
of  the  earth  ! — ye  outcasts  of  mankind  ! — Do  ye  dare 
to  raise  your  hands  against  one  by  whom  many  of 
you  have  ere  this  been  bound  in  fetters,  and  sold  at 
the  halberds?"  For  many  of  those  who  held  the 
rank  of  citizens  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  enfranchised 
slaves,  imported  into  Italy  from  the  provinces,  or 
captured  in  the  wars  with  the  surrounding  states. 
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The  truth  of  the  invective,  therefore,  together  with 
its  unprecedented  audacity,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  pronounced,  had  for  the 
third  time  the  effect  of  checking  the  assailants,  and 
affording  a  brief  respite  to  their  destined  prey. 

But  in  a  few  seconds  more,  it  became  evident, 
from  their  shouts  and  cries,  that  the  enraged  multi- 
tude were  again  preparing  for  an  attack. 

Piso  and  his  followers  had  as  yet  kept  somewhat 
aloof;  for  although  it  had  originally  been  his  inten- 
tion to  act  a  more  distinguished  part,  when  he  saw 
the  excitement  of  the  multitude,  and  considered  what 
■were  likely  to  be  its  effects,  he  deemed  it  better  to 
let  things  take  their  course,  and  refrain  from  inter- 
ference in  a  transaction  where  his  aid  seemed  no 
longer  indispensable  or  necessary.  He  was  not 
indeed  displeased  to  see  that  the  life  of  the  public 
enemy  might  be  sacrificed  without  his  own  hand 
beiilg  imbrued  in  his  blood ;  for  though,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  Piso  was  far  from 
looking  upon  an  act  of  homicide  with  the  horror  and 
detestation  which  are  attached  to  it  at  present,  a 
feeling  of  compunction  irresistibly  intruded  itself  into 
his  mind,  when  he  reflected  that  he  was  about  to  lift 
his  hand  against  one,  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
public  faults,  had  in  private  treated  him  with  a  hos- 
pitality of  which  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  favour- 
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able  remembrance,  and  who,  tyrant  as  he  was,  had 
certainly  as  yet  given  him  no  just  grounds  of  personal 
disaffection  or  offence. 

This  impression  was  so  much  strengthened  by  the 
dignified  and  courageous  bearing  of  the  man  himself, 
that  when  Piso  saw  him  surrounded  by  the  infuriated 
mob,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  refrain  from 
interposing  in  his  behalf.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
considered  the  vindictive  and  revengeful  character  of 
the  individual  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  imme- 
diately became  apparent  to  him,  that  the  act  of  mercy 
which  he  thus  contemplated  might  give  rise  to  con- 
sequences far  more  disastrous  than  those  which  it 
would  prevent,  and  he  hesitated  to  indulge  the  natu- 
ral impulse  of  his  heart. 

From  this  dubious  vacillating  state  he  was  roused 
by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  followers,  who,  unlike 
himself,  had  been  slow  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy 
while  the  event  seemed  doubtful,  but  were  now 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  activity 
when  they  seemed  pretty  certain  to  succeed. 

"  Piso  !  Piso  !"  whispered  one  of  them  in  his  ear, 
^*  why  are  you  thus  backward  to  perform  your  part  ? 
Why  do  you  thus  withhold  us  from  seizing  on  our 
prey  V 

'' Lo  !  Piso!"  cried  another,  "the  tyrant  stands 
within  our  grasp !     Are  we  not  at  length  to  reap  the 
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fruits  of  our  hazardous  enterprise,  but  to  throw  them 
away  ?" 

'*  Piso !  Piso !"  said  a  third,  in  an  admonitory 
voice,  "  where  is  the  consecrated  poniard  with  which 
you  have  been  entrusted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
delivering  the  empire  from  an  oppressor,  and  why  do 
you  now  hesitate  to  employ  it  when  the  opportunity 
has  arrived  ?" 

These  inuendoes  were  of  too  marked  a  character  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.  The  young  Patrician  saw 
that  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  an  imputation  of 
lukewarmness,  or  even  of  treachery,  by  remaining 
neuter  in  a  case  where  it  was  evidently  expected 
not  only  that  he  should  perform  a  distinguished  part 
himself,  but  also  that  he  should  enable  many  others 
to  render  themselves  conspicuous  in  a  secondary  de- 
gree at  the  same  time.  Suppressing  the  compunc- 
tious visitings  by  which  he  had  been  assailed,  he  now 
ther-efore  gave  the  word  of  command  to  his  followers 
to  advance;  and  as  the  crowd  involuntarily  retired 
at  their  approach,  he  soon  found  himself  opposed 
face  to  face  to  the  undaunted  Vitalianus,  who,  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  and  his  sword  pointed  in 
his  hand,  had  for  some  time  past  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing at  bay  the  vast  concourse  of  his  tumultuous 
enemies,  and  still  seemed  determined  upon  defending 
himself  against  whatever  odds  he  might  be  fated  to 
G  5 
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encounter.  Terrible  was  the  scowl  with  which  he 
eyed  the  young  patriot  before  whose  avenging  blade 
he  at  length  seemed  destined  to  succumb. 

Piso  was  again  scarcely  less  embarrassed  than 
before.  Though  a  Roman  and  a  pagan,  it  still  was 
not  his  lot  to  have  been  framed  of  that  ^'impenetrable 
stuff"  which  rendered  a  Brutus  capable  of  immo- 
lating his  best  friend,  and  a  Scipio  ^  of  assassinating 
his  near  relative.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  reflected 
upon  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  character  of  the 
despot,  and  the  horrible  tyranny  which  he  had  for 
years  exercised  over  the  metropolis.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  again  called  to  mind  the  injurious 
consequences  of  allowing  him  to  escape,  or  anticipated 
the  execution  of  a  revenge  by  which  thousands  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  the  mercy  shown  to  one.  Still 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  that,  by  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  rather  than  anything  else, 
the  oppressor  had  already  in  a  manner  changed  places 
with  the  oppressed  ;  that,  if  not  wholly  unarmed,  the 
despot  of  the  last  hour  now,  at  least,  stood  before 
him  unprovided  with  any  adequate  means  of  resistance 
or  defence  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  base  and 
cowardly  than   to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages, 

*  Scipio  Nasica ;  who  killed  his  cousin  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
with  his  own  hand:  —  an  infamous  act,  perpetrated  in  support  of 
a  base  oligarchy  against  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  antiquity. 
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disproportionate  as  they  were,  which  chance  had  thus 
afforded  him  over  a  prostrate,  but  still  manly  and 
courageous  foe. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
stood  inert,  and  almost  motionless,  hesitating  what 
course  to  pursue,  in  a  manner  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  bespoke  little  decision  of  character,  or  unity 
of  purpose,  and  which  certainly  had  not  the  effect  of 
raising  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lace, or  even  of  his  own  immediate  partisans.  After 
a  brief  space,  therefore,  a  thousand  voices  were  heard 
urging  him  on  in  unison  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
to  perform  which  he  was  so  reluctant  and  averse. 
**  Down  with  the  tyrant ! — cut  him  down  ! — cut  him 
down !"  resounded  in  his  ears  on  all  sides,  and  from 
all  quarters  at  once,  while  the  muttered  admonitions  of 
those  who  were  near  at  hand,  no  less  forcibly  warned 
him  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  forbear. 

Thus  urged,  he  resheathed  the  weapon  he  had 
hitherto  employed,  and  putting  his  hand  within  his 
vest,  reverentially  drew  forth  the  small  silver-hafted 
dagger  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Temple  ot 
the  Sun.  No  sooner  was  the  glitter  of  its  blade 
visible,  than  those  of  his  followers  who  were  in  the 
secret,  bowed  their  heads  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
sanctity,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  so  powerful,  though  inanimate  an  ally; — the 
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mere  sight  of  which,  they  doubted  not,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  what,  then,  they 
argued,  might  not  be  expected  from  an  actual  appli- 
cation of  its  point  ? 

But  ere  a  trial  of  this  redoubted  weapon  could  be 
made  upon  the  person  of  Vitalianus,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  remove  that  of  his  wife,  who  was  seen  clinging 
closely  round  his  neck  with  her  arms,  and  covering 
him  almost  all  over  in  front  from  head  to  foot.  Great 
indeed  had  been  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators, 
to  see  this  amiable  heroine  rush  through  the  crowd 
some  moments  before,  and  throw  herself  between  her 
husband  and  his  foes.  None  who  were  acquainted  with 
her  character,  could  possibly  conceive  for  what  reason 
she  thus  periled  her  own  life  in  defence  of  one  for 
whom  she  had  never  been  supposed  to  entertain  more 
than  a  very  ordinary  portion  of  connubial  love.  The 
love  of  a  "flourish,"  and  a  desire  for  "  stage-effect," 
were  indeed  well  known  to  have  far  more  weight 
with  her  than  with  the  generality  of  mankind ;  still 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  these  passions,  powerful 
as  they  might  be,  could  have  solely  influenced  her  on 
an  occasion  not  so  much  theatrically  tragical,  as  tra- 
gical in  earnest. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  causes  of  her 
conduct,  the  effects  were  the  same;  for  there  she 
actually  bung  suspended,  like  a  mighty  locket  about. 
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her  husband's  neck ;  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  her  teeth,  as  was  her  wont,  after  a  fashion 
of  the  most  dolorous  and  afflicting  kind.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  did  she  indulge  in  an  articulate  manifes- 
tation of  her  grief,  pouring  forth  complaints  deeply 
steeped  in  bitterness,  and  giving  vent  to  reproaches 
against  the  authors  of  her  wrongs.  *'  Monsters  !" 
cried  she,  apostrophising  the  multitude,  between  her 
sobs,  "Monsters!  what  would  ye  have?  Do  you 
seek  the  life  of  the  best  husband  I  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed,— my  fifth,  last,  and  dearest? — Woe  unto 
you,  I  say  ! — Would  you  make  me  a  widow  in  my 
nonage  ?  Would  you  force  me  to  bestow  my  hand  upon 
another,  for  the  sixth  time  in  my  life? — Shame  upon 
you,  base  men! — Shame  upon  you,  I  say; — you 
should  have  mercy  on  my  distress." 

These  appeals,  heart-rending  as  they  were,  were, 
nevertheless,  very  generally  received  with  laughter, 
and  replied  to  with  derision.  '*  Never  mind,  old 
woman,"  cried  one,  "if  you  do  lose  your  fifth  hus- 
band, you  will  soon  get  a  sixth." 

*'You  are  used  to  such  changes;  they  will  do  you 
no  harm,"  bawled  another,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
completing  your  half-dozen,"  shouted  a  third. 

'*  How  long  may  it  be  since  you  eloped  from  your 
fourth?"  was  the  agreeable  question  propounded  to 
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her  by  some  invisible  wit  amongst  the  crowd  ;  unto 
which  some  unseen  humourist  situated  in  the  same 
way,  immediately  replied,  '*  A  month  and  a  day  ;  quite 
long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  lady  of  her 
rank." 

Then,  when  she  spoke  of  her  sorrow  at  being  left  in 
a  state  of  widowhood  before  she  had  completed  her 
majority — 

**  Ops  was  your  younger  sister  ! — Rhea  was  your 
eldest  daughter! — Cybele  was  your  first  cousin,  my 
girl!" — were  the  cries  raised  by  a  dozen  voices  at 
once;  which  had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  heard,  when 
they  were  corrected  by,  apparently,  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  undistinguishable  wags,  who,  safe  in  his 
obscurity,  allowed  himself  an  unusual  license  of 
tongue,  and  exclaimed,  **  No,  no  ;  that's  going  too 
far,  at  any  rate ;  the  old  girl  is  one  generation 
younger  than  you  suppose ;  Saturn  was  her  father, 
but  he  found  her  too  tough  to  be  eaten  with  the  rest 
of  his  brats." 

This  witticism  was  received  with  the  applause 
which  it  deserved. 

Meanwhile  Thusnelda  had  addressed  herself  to 
Piso,  imploring  him  to  have  mercy  on  her  host,  whom 
she  represented  as  having  always  treated  her  with 
much  kindness,  and  whose  death  would  leave  her 
unprotected  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  capital,  at  a 
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vast  distance  from  the  country  of  her  birth.  Piso 
was  much  moved  by  her  entreaties,  and  assured  her 
that  he  was  scarcely  less  averse  than  herself  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  deed  which  seemed  little  short  of 
murderous.  ''  But  I  fear,"  added  he,  **  that  the 
man's  life  cannot  be  saved ;  for  even  were  I  to 
relinquish  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  it  would 
be  presently  executed  by  the  populace,  who  are  too 
much  exasperated  to  allow  their  intended  victim  to 
escape.  Even  now,  you  may  hear  the  shouts  of 
vengeance  with  which  they  assail  him,  intermingled 
with  the  taunts  which  they  bestow  upon  his  wife." 

And,  in  fact,  as  he  spoke,  the  mob  kept  edging  on 
gradually,  towards  the  spot  where  the  fond  couple 
stood  clasped  in  each  other's  arms ;  till  getting  within 
reach,  one  of  the  rabble  at  length  intimated  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  lady  being  separated  from  her  spouse, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay  his  rude  hands  upon 
her  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  her  away. 
"  Come,  come,  Laurentia  Ogulnia,"  said  he  at  the 
same  time, — for  no  appellation  of  respect  was  em- 
ployed by  the  lowest  of  the  Romans  in  addressing 
their  superiors, — "come,  come,  Laurentia  Ogulnia," 
you  have  now  done  quite  enough  for  the  sake  of 
appearances ;  you  have  performed  your  part  with 
decency,  and  nothing  more  can  be  required  at  your 
hands.     Leave  off  whimpering,  therefore,  and  let  go 
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your  hold  upon  your  husband's  neck :  you  have  half 
strangled  him  already,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  less 
difficulty  in  completing  the  work." 

So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  considerable  tug ;  but  she 
still  held  fast. 

Uttering  a  loud  shriek,  writhing  about,  and  be- 
stowing innumerable  kisses  on  the  lips  of  her  liege 
lord,  she  now  enacted  the  part  of  one  phrenzied  by 
despair,  to  admiration.  ''  Oh,  is  it  come  to  this  V 
cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  the  cruellest  distress;  '*  must  I 
be  torn  from  the  arms  of  my  fifth  husband,  only  to 
see  him  slaughtered  before  my  face  ? — Barbarians 
that  ye  are  ! — we  will  both  die  together  !" 

Then,  addressing  herself  to  her  helpmate,  *'  I  have 
no  fears  for  my  own  life,  however,"  whispered  she, 
'^  for  the  wretches  will  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
putting  me  to  death.  It  is  for  you,  my  beloved,  that 
I  am  alarmed  ;  they  will  surely  exterminate  you  half 
a  minute  hence." 

"The  decrees  of  fate  must  be  submitted  to,"  re- 
plied the  Prefect,  in  a  calm  voice ;  "  and  why,  after 
all,  should  I  repine  ? — A  man  cannot  expect  to  live, 
like  a  raven,  for  a  thousand  years,"  added  he,  philo- 
sophically. 

'^  No,  nor  like  a  stag,  for  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty,"  suggested  the  lady,  in  a  con- 
solatory tone. 
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"  And,  besides,"  continued  her  husband,  "  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  a  man  in  a  dying  state  to  know  that 
he  is  about  to  be  made  into  a  god ;  and  such,  I  trust, 
is  my  own  case  at  present,  for,  unquestionably,  the 
emperor  will  not  fail  to  have  my  apotheosis  performed, 
and  a  temple  erected  in  my  honour,  as  he  ought." 
:  This  little  conversation  was  now  interrupted  by  the 
same  ruffian  who  had  tried  to  part  the  speakers  be- 
fore ;  he  again  laid  hands  upon  the  lady,  and  gave 
her  a  haul.  **  One  more  embrace!"  cried  she,  as 
she  resisted  the  attempt ;  "  let  me  embrace  my  be- 
loved husband  once  more  before  we  part ;"  and 
hugging  him  in  her  arms  still  more  straitly  than  be- 
fore, *'  Rouse  yourself,  my  adored,"  whispered  she, 
*'  what  is  the  use  of  your  eloquence  if  you  cannot  turn 
it  to  account  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  present? 
Remember  what  you  told  me  about  the  effects  of 
oratory,  and  try  whether  you  cannot  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  your  persecutors,  by  a  pathetic  speech." 

"  By  Hercules,  you  are  in  the  right !"  exclaimed 
the  oppressed  man ;  "  but,  alas  !  what  shall  I  say  to 
them  ?" 

*'  Bat !  bat .'"  replied  the  heroine,  with  a  look  of 
contempt.  "  Never  mind  what  you  say  to  them,  but 
make  plenty  of  noise,  and  confound  them  by  the  vo- 
lubility of  your  utterance." 

'*  True,"  answered  the  goaded  despot ;  ''that  is  the 
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best,  plan,  undoubtedly ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  appeal  to  their  good  feelings,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  how  shall  it  be  done?" 

*'Tell  them  plenty  of  lies,"  said  the  virtuous 
matron, — **  tell  them  plenty  of  lies  about  the  won- 
derful benefits,  public  as  well  as  private,  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  them  during  the  period  of  your 
government" 

**  Eheu  !  my  Laurentia,  you  take  me  for  a  more 
skilful  inventor  of  fictions  than  I  am,"  replied  her 
husband ;  *'  but  I  will  try  what  can  be  done.  Get 
out  of  my  arms,  therefore,  and  let  me  put  myself  in 
a  becoming  attitude,  before  I  commence." 

The  lady  having  obeyed  him  in  this,  he  very  deli- 
berately proceeded  to  adjust  his  dress,  and  assume 
the  position  usually  adopted  by  an  orator  when  about 
to  hold  forth :  meanwhile,  the  people,  though  thirst- 
ing for  his  blood,  seemed  to  think  themselves  bound 
in  honour  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  their 
revenge,  and  wait  patiently,  with  gaping  mouths, 
during  the  pronunciation  of  his  last  address. 

"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  !"  he  began,  "  I 
am  in  your  power  ;  I  stand  ready  for  the  sacrifice  ; 
you  may  take  my  life  whenever  you  will.  Never- 
theless, before  you  execute  your  revenge,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  wait  patiently  while  I  enumerate  a 
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few  of  the  essential  services  which  I  have  performed 
in  your  behalf, — then  kill  me  as  soon  as  you  choose." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  an  old  woman  in  the  crowd. 
*'  It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  hear  him,"  added  she, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

'^  What  are  your  services  ?  what  are  your  ser- 
vices ?"  cried  the  men;  *'what  services  have  you 
ever  rendered  us  in  the  course  of  your  life  V 

*'  I  will  tell  you/'  continued  the  orator.  *'  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that  I  have 
gained  several  splendid  victories  over  the  barbarians, 
for  which  triumphs  have  been  decreed  to  me  by  the 
senate.  In  the  first  of  these  pageants,  you  should 
remember  that  I  exhibited  a  whole  tribe  of  German 
warriors,  called  the  Catti,  and  that  all  Rome  was 
astonished  at  the  fierceness  of  their  looks." 

Here  a  voice  cried  out  from  the  crowd,  ''They 
were  nothing  but  a  few  miserable  peasants  from  the 
Alps;  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  make 
them  look  like  savages." 

"That  is  a  base  calumny,"  vociferated  the  Prae- 
fect ;  and  then  going  on  with  his  speech ;  *'  in  my 
second  triumph,"  said  he,  *'  I  presented  you  with  a 
still  more  remarkable  spectacle  ;  namely,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  those  people  called  Blemyes,  dwelling  between 
Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  and  described  by  Pliny,  the 
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naturalist,  as  having  no  heads ;  an  account,  the  truth 
of  which  you  fully  acknowledged,  when  you  saw  that 
their  faces  were  situated  in  their  breasts."  =* 

Roars  of  laughter  now  broke  forth.  ''  They  were 
nothing  but  people  with  short  necks,"  cried  one. 
"  They  had  false  shoulders  fixed  upon  their  real 
ones  to  make  them  look  headless,'^  screamed  another. 
''  If  these  are  your  services,"  growled  a  third,  "you 
will  soon  be  as  headless  as  the  best  of  them,  yourself." 

'*  If  you  will  not  allow  the  merit  of  my  victories,'* 
pursued  the  orator,  somewhat  out  of  countenance, 
*'  you  at  least  cannot  deny  the  great  benefits  which  I 
have  conferred  upon  the  public,  in  my  magisterial  ca- 
pacity. Before  my  time,  none  of  the  baths  in  the 
city  could  be  kept  open  after  sunset,  for  want  of 
light;  but  I  caused  them  all  to  be  supplied  with 
lamps  and  oil  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  they 
are  now  frequented  by  the  citizens  during  the  whole 
night." 

'*  Oh,  you  impostor  !"  shouted  the  rabble,  from  all 
quarters  at  once  ;  "  why,  that  regulation  was  made 


*  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  "  Men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders.''  The  Blemyes,  however,  were  not  con- 
quered by  Vitalianus,  but  by  the  emperor  Probus.  Vopiscus  says 
that  their  extraordinary  figure  excited  great  astonishment  at 
Rome.  Some  writers  ,have  supposed  that  the  shortness  of  their 
necks  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  their  having  no  heads. 
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by  the  late  emperor,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and 
you  now  want  to  take  the  merit  of  it  to  yourself." 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  this  awkward  retort, 
(which,  indeed,  was  too  true  to  be  denied)  the  Prae- 
fect  went  on  to  indulge  in  much  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing about  his  liberality  to  the  inferior  functionaries  of 
government,  and,  in  particular,  to  those  employed  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  *'  It  is  well 
known,"  said  he,  "that  I  never  permit  a  proconsul  to 
set  out  for  his  government  without  furnishing  him 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  establishment  suit- 
able to  his  rank,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  people 
under  his  authority  with  a  high  sense  of  Roman  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  :  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
articles  which  I  generally  cause  to  be  provided  for 
his  use.  One  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  silver ;  eight  stout  mules ;  two  horses,  of 
the  best  quality ;  two  new  gowns  ;  one  good  cook ; 
one  skilful  charioteer ;  and  one  concubine,  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  procured." 

The  risibility  which  had  been  excited  by  the  story 
of  the  men  without  heads,  was  increased  tenfold  at 
this  singular  enumeration  of  the  articles  deemed  re- 
quisite for  the  maintenance  of  proconsular  dignity. 
The  last  item  in  the  list,  however,  seemed  to  amuse 
the  hearers  beyond  all  the  rest. 
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"Well  done,  old  boy!"  shouted  one;  "if  that  is 
not  liberality,  I  do  not  know  what  is." 

"  You  are  a  gallant  old  rogue  yourself,"  cried 
another,  "  and  so,  it  seems,  you  have  a  fellow-feeling 
for  your  friends." 

*'  Not  he,"  rejoined  a  third,  *'  but  when  he  wants  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  his  own  ladies,  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  palm  her  off  upon  somebody  else,  at  the  public 
expense." 

Here  the  laughter  became  still  louder  than 
ever. 

Then  a  fourth  voice  cried  out  in  a  tone  somewhat 
more  serious  than  the  rest,  "  But  after  all,  he  is  only 
trying  to  impose  upon  us  again,  as  he  did  in  the  affair 
of  the  baths ;  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  who  determined  that  the  proconsuls  should  be 
provided  with  the  necessaries  he  has  named." 

When  this  suggestion  was  heard,  the  laughter  of 
the  people  soon  became  stilled,  or  rather  was  con- 
verted into  hootings,  hissings,  and  bowlings  of  a 
threatening  character,  like  those  which  had  been 
heard  before  the  speech  commenced.  The  people 
were  indeed  irritated  instead  of  mollified,  when  they 
found  that  the  Prsefect  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
adduce  any  good  deeds  of  his  own,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  clothe  himself  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of 
others,  and  trust  to  the  ignorance  of  his  hearers  for 
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being  believed.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  his  at- 
tempt to  avail  himself  of  his  oratorical  endowments 
had  totally  failed  of  success. 

"  Laurentia,"  whispered  he  to  his  beloved  wife, 
who  still  stood  by  his  side,  *'  all  is  lost !  These 
wretches  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose 
by  a  good  speech.  It  is  plain  that  I  shall  be  a  god 
five  minutes  hence." 

*'  Now  may  the  gods  forbid  !"  replied  the  lady, 
clasping  her  hands. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  when 
a  tumultuous  movement  was  observed  amongst  the 
throng,  who  were  evidently  preparing  for  an  assault. 
Then  rose  a  loud  cry  of  "  Piso  !  Piso ! — where  is  the 
poniard?  —  strike  the  blow  at  once!"  Piso,  also, 
was  seen  struggling  to  advance  ;  but  withheld  by 
Thusnelda,  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  some 
slight  force  in  disentangling  himself  from  her  grasp. 
"Forbear !"  said  he  in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  loosened 
her  hands  from  his  neck,  —  "  forbear,  I  entreat  you. 
Do  not  impede  me  in  the  execution  of  the  awful 
duty  to  which  I  stand  pledged."  Thusnelda  uttered 
a  wild  shriek,  and. fell  back.  With  one  bound  Piso 
was  within  arm's  length  of  the  Prtefect.  His  coun- 
tenance was  agitated  and  inflamed ;  his  right  hand 
was  raised  on  high,  and  the  bright  blade  of  the  con- 
secrated weapon  was  seen  quivering  in  the  air,  with 
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its  point  directed  towards  the  breast  of  the  doomed 
victim  under  it. 

At  that  moment,  a  crash  of  thunder,  loud  and  con- 
tinuous beyond  any  thin^  which  the  imagination  can 
conceive,  burst  over  the  theatre.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  Velarium  which  covered  the  top  of  the 
edifice  was  rent  in  twain  with  a  crackling  sound,  and 
a  stream  of  fire  penetrated  through  the  aperture, 
filling  the  whole  house  with  a  light  of  such  intolerable 
brilliancy  as  to  prevent  the  spectators  from  distinctly 
marking  its  progress,  but  apparently  descending  in  a 
zigzag  line  upon  the  very  centre  of  the  group  in 
which  Piso  and  the  Praefect  formed  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects.  The  latter  gave  utterance  to  a 
sharp  cry,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  his 
face  downwards.         #  #  #  # 

O  reader !  are  you  "  afraid  of  thunder?" —  If  you 
chance  to  be  an  individual  of  the  male  sex,  you  will 
probably  answer  in  the  negative ; — nay,  you  may  per- 
haps resent  the  question,  as  conveying  an  imputation 
upon  the  stoutness  of  your  heart.  If,  however,  you  are 
a  lady,  in  whom  cowardice  is  no  fault,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  you  may  acknowledge  feeling  a  little  nerv- 
ous, or  so,  when  awakened  out  of  a  comfortable  sleep 
at  the  "  mid-noon  of  night,"  by  that  long  rattling  rum- 
bling sound,  terminating  in  a  crash,  which  denotes 
the  presence  «f  a  great  black,  lurid,  cloud  highly 
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charged  with  electricity  ;  neither  is  your  nervousness 
likely  to  be  decreased  when  you  discern  the  bright 
flash  of  the  lightning  through  your  window-shutters, 
and  consider  that  you  may  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  following  day,  that  the  self  same  flash  hath  annihi- 
lated the  chain-pier  at  Brighton,  or  some  equally 
substantial  structure.  Such,  I  say,  if  you  confess 
the  truth,  may  be  your  feelings  and  considerations 
touching  one  of  the  most  awful  of  natural  phenomena, 
even  at  a  period  so  sceptical  and  enlightened  as  the 
nineteenth  century.  What,  then,  would  have  been 
your  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  had  you  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  doctrine  of  electricity  was  unknown, 
and  every  flash  of  a  "  thunderbolt"  was  reverentially 
regarded  by  the  pagan  worshipper,  as  an  immediate 
emanation  from  the  supreme  Deity  himself? 

In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  modern  to 
form  more  than  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  superstitious 
horror  with  which  thunder  and  lightning  were  re- 
garded by  the  ancients,  not  only  during  the  remote 
ages  of  the  republic,  but  also  at  a  period  when  civi- 
lization was  far  more  advanced  under  the  emperors. 
Thus,  persons  as  well  as  things,  which  had  been  once 
stricken  by  the  electric  fluid,  were  for  ever  after  held 
accursed  and  infamous.  The  latter,  if  a  dwellinar- 
place,  was  immediately  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 
and  permitted  to  decay  ;  while  the  former  being  con- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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sidered  as  the  victim  of  divine  wrath,  was  hastily  in- 
terred without  the  rites  of  religion,  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  judgment  had  occurred,  however  un- 
suitable for  a  burial-place  that  spot  might  be,  and 
the  grave  surrounded  by  a  railing  or  a  mound,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  unwary  upon  the  dese- 
crated soil. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  no  little 
confusion  ensued  upon  the  apparent  destruction  of 
the  Preefect  by  a  thunderbolt.  No  sooner  was  he 
seen  to  fall,  than  the  spectators  became  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  from 
amongst  the  multitude  as  the  peculiar  object  of  divine 
wrath,  not  only  on  account  of  his  crimes  against  men, 
but  because  of  the  horrible  blasphemies  which  he  had 
so  recently  been  heard  to  utter  against  the  gods. 
Those  who  were  in  his  vicinity  at  the  time,  drew 
back  hastily  as  far  as  they  could,  and  with  a  manifest 
expression  of  horror,  formed  a  somewhat  remote 
circle  round  the  spot  which  they  conceived  to  be  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  the  corpse.  Piso  recoiled 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  his  mind  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
indescribable  awe,  bordering  upon  affright ;  his  coun- 
tenance of  an  ashy  paleness,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembling.  Even  Laurentia  Ogulnia  appeared  no 
less  anxious  to  effect  her  retreat,  and  avoid  all  con- 
tact with   the  desecrated   reliques  of  her   husband. 
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Uttering  a  loud  shriek,  and  starting  from  the  place 
where  the  body  lay,  as  if  stung  by  a  scorpion,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Thusnelda,  who  alone 
was  sufiBciently  composed  to  render  her  the  assist- 
ance she  required. 

Still  more  marked  were  the  demonstrations  of  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  Wild  cries  of  "  A  pro- 
digy! a  prodigy!"  resounded  through  the  house. 
Then,  in  the  ecstacy  of  their  apprehensions,  the  vast 
concourse  made  a  sudden  rush  from  all  quarters  at 
once,  towards  the  vomitories,  endeavouring  to  effect 
their  escape  with  as  much  eagerness  as  would  be 
displayed  by  the  frequenters  of  a  modern  theatre  on 
a  false  alarm  of  fire. 

During  this  scene  of  tumult,  Piso  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recover  his  composure,  and  as  all  authority 
seemed  lost  amongst  the  rest,  he  took  upon  himself 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  interment  of  the 
deceased  ;  '*  For  this  is  very  evidently  the  judgment 
of  the  gods,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  which  bespoke  the 
awe  with  which  he  still  felt  impressed,  '*  and  we  must 
not  neglect  the  forms  prescribed  by  our  religion  for 
the  burial  of  persons  thus  infamously  slain." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  the  servants  of  the 
theatre.  Then  turning  to  the  few  persons  of  higher 
rank  who  still  remained  about  him,  but  who  had  al- 
ready evinced  many  signs  of  a  desire  to  depart, 
h2 
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"  Let  us  away/'  said  he ;  '*  let  us  hasten  from  this 
scene  of  infamy  and  horror.  The  work  undertaken 
by  mortals  has  been  completed  by  the  gods,  and 
nothing  now  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  proclaim  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  peo- 
ple from  his  yoke/' 

Scarce  had  be  spoken  thus,  when  Laurentia 
Ogulnia  starred  up  from  Thusnelda's  arms,  and  threw 
herself  upon  his  neck.  *'  Oh  noble  Piso  !"  cried  she, 
in  a  loud  shrill  voice,  *'  save  me,  save  me  !  —  Have 
mercy  on  a  distressed  woman !  Do  not  leave  me 
alone  with  that  abominable  corpse  !" 

Piso  assured  her  that  he  had  no  intention  of  the 
sort.  "  Your  husband  was  the  public  enemy,"  ad- 
ded he,  '*  but  we  do  not  wage  war  with  women,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  accompany  us  when  we  leave 
this  place." 

"Thanks,  noble  Piso!"  exclaimed  the  widow, 
"  you  are  a  brave  youth,  and  I  must  say  a  good 
one!"  and  turning  to  Thusnelda,  "  I  think  myself  in 
great  good  luck,"  whispered  she,  "  to  have  secured 
the  friendship  of  this  young  man,  who  will  no  doubt 
hold  a  high  station  in  the  new  government,  which  is 
about  to  be  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  You 
should  follow  my  example,  and  throw  yourself  into 
his  arms.  Young  men  are  always  pleased  with  little 
attentions  of  the  sort,  though  they  mean  nothing." 
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But  strange  to  say,  the  damsel  evinced  no  disposi- 
tion to  act  upon  her  advice  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
seemed  a  good  deal  shocked  at  the  levity  of  her  con- 
duct, and  replied,  '*  Is  it  possible,  Laurentia,  that 
you  can  thus  forget  yourself?  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  faults  of  the  deceased,  he  was  your  hus- 
band ;  and  however  awful  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  you  should  not  speak,  so  slightingly  of  his 
remains,  or  be  so  anxious  to  fraternise  with  one  who 
was  his  foe." 

"  Bomhax !  —  stuff,"  —  rejoined  the  other  with  a 
toss  of  her  head  ;  "  here  is  a  fine  to  do  about  a  hus- 
band ! — By  the  time  you  have  had  five  of  them  your- 
self, Thusnelda,  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  loss  of  one  out  of  the 
lot." 

Piso  now  offered  to  lead  the  two  ladies  away. 
'*  Do  not  linger,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he;  "  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost."  Laurentia  Ogulnia  took  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  grasped  it  with  as  much  force  as  if  she 
had  never  intended  to  relinquish  it  again. 

•*  Nobody  can  be  more  willing  to  do  so  than  I," 
said  she,  **  for  the  sight  of  that  ghastly  object  on  the 
ground,  there,  makes  the  blood  run  cold  in  my  veins. 
Come,  come,  Thusnelda,  what  are  you  about? — Take 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  let  us  be  ofl*." 

But  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  damsel 
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thus  apostrophized,  stood  motionless  over  the  thun- 
der-stricken corpse,  which  nobody  else  dared  to  ap- 
proach within  some  yards,  and  contemplated  it  with 
a  countenance  far  more  expressive  of  grief  than  of 
horror  or  aifright.  The  truth  was,  that  Thusuelda 
could  not  help  entertaining  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been  treated  by 
the  deceased,  and  that  as  a  worshipper  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  she  was  almost  wholly  exempt  from  those 
superstitions  prejudices  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  which  had  so  much  influence  over  his  own 
countrymen  and  fellow  religionists.  She  could  not, 
therefore,  bear  to  think  that  his  remains  should  be 
committed  to  a  dishonourable  grave  without  any  other 
attendance  than  that  of  a  few  wretched  slaves,  them- 
selves actuated  by  the  same  prejudices  as  the  rest, 
and  no  less  anxious  to  prove  their  respect  for  the 
Thundering  Jupiter,  by  heaping  up  all  manner  of 
insults  on  the  victim  of  his  wrath.  She  accordingly 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  bear  the  part  of  a  mourner  in 
the  unhallowed  obsequies  herself. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  made  her  com- 
panions understand  the  nature  of  her  design.  When, 
however,  they  comprehended  it,  their  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds ;  nay,  their  horror  at  the  proposal 
was  scarcely  less  marked  than  their  aversion  for  the 
thing  itself.     But  in   vain  did  they    endeavour   to 
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divert  her  from  her,  eccentric  purpose  ;  she  had  formed 
her  determination,  and  was  resolved  to  abide  by  it  to 
the  last. 

After  much  consideration  and  delay,  it  was  accord- 
ingly at  length  settled  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  theatre,  under  the  protection  of  Scri- 
bonius  Mummius  (who,  superstitious  as  he  was,  was 
too  gallant  to  abandon  her  to  her  fate,)  during  the 
performance  of  the  funeral  rites, —  such  as  they  were; 
after  which  the  venerable  philosopher  should  conduct 
her  home  to  the  palace,  where  Laurentia  Ogulnia 
was  still  likely  for  the  present  to  reside. 

Piso  and  the  matron  then  took  leave  of  her>  and 
departed  with  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    RESURRECTIONISTS    AND    THE    REBELS. 

The  door  closed  after  them  with  a  loud  crash. 
Thusnelda  looking  round  her,  now  perceived  that  she 
was  left  in  the  vast  area  of  the  edifice,  without  any 
other  companions  than  Scribonius  Mummius  and  the 
grave-diggers.  More  time  than  usual  having  been 
consumed  in  the  performance  of  the  play,  and  the 
subsequent  riots,  many  of  the  lamps  employed  in 
lighting  the  house=*  had  gone  out,  or  were  in  the  act 
of  expiring,  casting  a  dull  dim  flickering  light  upon 
the  deserted  seats  and  vacant  stage,  while  the  awning 
over  head  was  just  rendered  sufficiently  visible  to  dis- 
play the  fissure  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  thun- 
derbolt. Nothing  could,  in  short,  be  more  dismal 
than  the  whole  scene,  or  more  dispiriting  in  its  effects 
on  those  who  witnessed  it. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  although 
dramatical  spectacles  amongst  the  Romans  commonly  took  place 
in  the  day  time,  they  were  also  on  particular  occasions  exhibited 
at  night. 
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Nobody  had  as  yet  touched  the  corpse ;  it  still  lay 
prostrate,  —  exactly  in  the  position  which  it  had 
assumed  in  falling  on  the  ground.  When,  however, 
the  slaves  came  forward  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, Thusnelda  perceived  with  astonishment  that  its 
face,  which  had  hitherto  been  turned  downwards  and 
concealed,  was  now  partially  visible  in  profile,  being 
a  little  inclined  to  one  side,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
ground.  Soon  afterwards,  she  observed,  as  she 
gazed,  that  the  eye  uppermost  was  slowly  unclosed, 
and  an  oblique  glance  therefrom  directed  towards 
herself. 

Heavens !  what  was  her  wonderment  at  the  pheno- 
menon! **  Oh,  mighty  Thor!"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  faint 
voice,  "  what  do  I  behold  ?  Is  the  dead  restored  to 
life,  or  is  the  corpse  re-animated  by  a  fiend  ?" 

As,  however,  she  uttered  this  exclamation  in  a  low 
tone,  it  was  unheard  by  the  grave-diggers :  neither 
did  -they  perceive  the  prodigy  which  had  called  it 
forth;  undeterred,  therefore,  in  the  execution  of 
their  awful  task,  they  approached  the  supposed  dead 
man  from  behind,  and  without  touching  him  with 
their  hands,  endeavoured  to  insert  a  large  hook  in 
his  back,  at  a  point  nearly  equi-distant  from  his  head 
and  his  heels. 

His  eye  was  still  rivetted  upon  the  damsel  with  a 
tender  look. 

h5 
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**  Merciful  powers  !"  whispered  she  to  herself, 
*'  the  cruel  wretches  !  what  are  they  about  to  do  V 

One  of  the  men  was  in  possession  of  the  hook. 
Grasping  it  in  both  hands,  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  their  full  extent,  he  stood  with  his  body  bent 
forward,  over  that  part  of  the  corpse  into  which  the 
implement  was  destined  to  be  plunged. 

Another  of  the  men  supported  him  on  each  side. 

*'  Come,  come,  stick  it  in,"  said  one  of  them  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Why  do  not  you  stick  it  in  at  once  V  said  the 
other,  in  the  same  tone. 

*'  Ugh  ! — it  is  a  desecrated  corpse  ; — I  cannot  bear 
to  touch  it  even  with  a  hook,"  said  the  man  who  had 
the  implement  in  his  paws. 

''  You  are  more  nice  than  wise,"  said  the  man  on 
his  right. 

"  Why  make  so  much  ado  about  nothing?"  said  he 
to  the  left. 

*'  Are  you  quite  s^ure,"  asked  the  middle-man, 
"  that  no  part  of  my  garment  is  in  danger  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  body  when  I  stoop  down?" 

**  Quite  certain,"  replied  the  other  two ;  '*  we  are 
holding  the  skirts  of  your  tunic  close  round  your 
legs,  and  as  your  sleeves  are  tucked  up,  they  are  also 
safe." 

**  Well,  then,  here  goes,"  said  the  first ;  and  suit- 
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ing  his  action  to  his  utterance,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  fast  his  grappling-iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  the  carcase  to  one  side,  before  he  and  his 
colleagues  dug  the  grave  on  the  very  spot  where  it 
lay,  according  to  the  plan  universally  pursued  in 
cases  of  the  sort.  But  no  sooner  had  the  implement 
penetrated  through  the  outward  covering  of  the  de- 
ceased, than  to  the  horror  of  the  operators,  the  dead 
man  gave  vent  to  a  loud  roar,  strongly  indicative  of 
pain,  and  started  to  his  feet  with  as  much  ease  and 
conveniency  as  if  he  had  never  sustained  the  least 
injury  from  a  thunderbolt  in  his  life. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror  and  astonishment,  the 
three  grave-diggers  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and 
remained  motionless.  Scribonius  Mummius,  scarcely 
less  amazed,  stretched  out  his  long  neck  to  its  full 
extent,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  rivetted  upon  the 
resuscitated  man,  like  one  petrified,  or  under  the  fas- 
cination of  the  basilisk.  Thusnelda  was  less  embar- 
rassed than  the  rest,  from  having  previously  observed 
the  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  her  defunct  friend. 

After  some  little  space,  employed  in  making  wry 
faces  and  rubbing  his  wound,  the  Praifect  took  the 
maiden  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of 
much  sweetness,  *^  Dearest  Thusnelda,"  said  he, 
"  how  infinitely  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest 
which  I  heard  you  express  for  me  during  my  imagi- 
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nary  death  !  To  think  that  at  a  moment  when  every 
body  else  forsook  me  as  a  thing  accursed, —  when 
even  my  own  wife  reviled  me  by  the  name  of  an 
abominable  corpse, — you  alone  should  have  continued 
to  feel  compassion  for  me,  fallen  as  I  was,  and  volun- 
teered to  see  me  buried  !" 

That  said,  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  from  which  account 
it  appeared  that  finding  himself  beset  by  his  enemies, 
and  having  no  means  of  escape,  he  had  with  the  most 
astonishing  presence  of  mind  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  flash  of  lightning  which  pierced 
through  the  Velarium,  to  counterfeit  death  ;  well 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  superstitious  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  would  prevent  them  from  subject- 
ing his  supposed  remains  to  any  examination  suf- 
ficiently minute  to  endanger  a  detection  of  the  fraud. 
"The  stratagem  succeeded  as  I  wished,"  added  he, 
*'  and  thus  did  I  become  an  unsuspected  witness  of 
all  that  passed  afterwards.  Verily,  O  Thusnelda, 
you  are  the  most  affectionate  and  susceptible  of  your 
sex !" 

Then  making  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  kept 
eyeing  her  with  a  most  fulsome  expression  of  counte- 
nance, he  continued  :  "  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my 
beloved  sparrow,  that  you  knew  all  the  time  I 
was  not  quite  dead, —  that,  in  short,  it  was  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  truth  which  induced  you  to  remain 
behind  with  me  when  your  companions  ran  away." 

Thusnelda  denied  the  imputation  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  and  assured  him  that  she 
had  not  in  the  least  doubted  the  reality  of  his  decease. 
This  negation  of  hers,  however,  made  no  difference  ; 
for  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  her 
having  become  enamoured  of  his  person,  that  nothing 
could  eradicate  it  from  his  mind,  and  he  believed  the 
denial  to  proceed  solely  from  maiden  modesty,  or  a 
desire  to  extract  a  more  explicit  declaration  from  his 
lips.  Pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart,  therefore,  with 
a  great  deal  of  energy  and  eagerness,  ''  My  delight," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  you  say. 
You  never  could  have  supposed  me  to  be  dead,  or 
you  would  have  flown  from  me  like  the  rest.  No, 
no;  your  heart  told  you  the  contrary; — and  besides, 
you  knew  me  to  be  in  possession  of  the  sacred  seal- 
skin-; a  circumstance  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  have 
satisfied  you  of  my  security,  without  anything  else." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  merely  regarded  you  in  the  light 
of  a  corpse,"  replied  the  damsel ;  **  and  now  that 
you  are  restored  to  life,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  leave 
this  place  without  delay,  and  return  to  the  protection 
of  your  wife." 

*' Never  shall  you  do  so!"  answered  the  resusci- 
tated man,  in  a  loud  voice;  "never  shall  you  set 
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eyes  on  her  again.  The  base  woman  ! — she  has  for- 
feited my  favour  by  her  ingratitude,  and  sealed  her 
own  doom.  I  shall  immediately  repudiate  her,  and 
espouse  you  in  her  stead." 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  what  do  I  hear  V  exclaimed  the 
distressed  virgin  in  a  tone  of  woe. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  apostrophe, 
the  enraptured  Prsefect  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
inflicted  a  vast  number  of  kisses  upon  her  lips  and 
cheeks.  Then  calling  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
amatory  poet,  and  not  considering  how  little  applicable 
they  were  to  a  case  like  his,  "  Let  us  live,  my  Thus- 
nelda,  and  let  us  love  !"  exclaimed  he,  with  enthu- 
siasm ; —  "  first  give  me  a  thousand  kisses,  then  give 
me  a  hundred ;  then  give  me  a  second  thousand, 
then  give  me  a  hundred  ;  then  give  me  another  thou- 
sand, then  give  me  a  hundred :  —  and  while  we  thus 
exchange  kisses  by  the  thousand,  let  us  permit  nothing 
to  disquiet  us ;  for  why  should  we  see  evil  in  aught 
when  we  know  the  kisses  to  be  so  numerous  ?" 

While  he  uttered  this  ridiculous  rhapsody,  he  still 
kept  making  the  osculatory  applications  of  which  he 
spoke.  In  vain  did  the  fair  one  struggle  to  escape ; 
he  was  inwardly  persuaded  that  all  such  outward  de- 
monstrations of  discontent  were  assumed,  and  that  in 
order  to  reduce  her  to  obedience,  he  had  only  to  per- 
severe with  additional  energy  in  the  same  course. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  admirable  plan,  his  outrages  ere 
long  became  far  more  flagrant  and  unequivocal  than 
they  had  been  at  first ;  neither  was  he  at  all  restrained 
in  the  execution  of  his  diabolical  design  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Scribonius  Mummius,  stoic  and  philosopher 
as  he  was,  nor  by  that  of  the  three  grave-diggers, 
outcasts  as  they  were  from  the  society  of  their  fellow 
men.  In  fact,  he  despised  both  alike,  well  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  neither  would  venture  to  interfere 
with  him.  The  restraints  of  decency  were  equally 
unknown  to  his  mind  ;  for  like  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  or  at  least  those  of  the  higher  rank,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  allow  himself  a  licence  of 
conduct  in  public,  such  as  to  an  uninitiated  modern 
would  appear  not  only  absolutely  monstrous,  but 
wholly  unworthy  of  belief,  if  here  specified  and  de- 
tailed. Well,  therefore,  was  it  for  Thusnelda,  that 
with  all  her  grace  and  loveliness,  she  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  sylph-like  beauties  who  are  liable 
to  be  annihilated  by  a  zephyr ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
that  she  was  possessed  of  a  vigour  somewhat  unusual 
in  persons  of  her  sex,  and  which  enabled  her  to  offer 
a  resistance,  which,  if  not  likely  to  be  effectual  in  the 
end,  at  least  bid  fair  to  cause  some  delay  before  she 
was  subdued. 

The  Praefect  soon  began  to  find  that  her  opposition 
had  somewhat  more  of  reality  in  it  than  he  had  at 
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first  supposed.  '^Bat!  hat!  hat  T'  cried  he  pee- 
vishly, as  she  struggled  in  his  arms.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  Why  cannot  you  submit  quietly 
to  your  fate  at  once?" 

Putting  up  both  her  hands,  the  distressed  innocent 
now  seized  her  persecutor  as  she  thought  by  the  hair 
of  his  head ;  the  said  hair,  however,  being  in  fact 
nothing  but  a  galeruSj  or  wig,  the  whole  came  off  at 
the  first  tug,  and  left  the  skull  which  it  had  con- 
cealed, in  a  denuded  state. 

*'  Cruel  girl  !  what  have  you  done  ?"  cried  her 
adversary,  much  vexed  at  the  revelation  of  his  bald- 
ness thus  made  to  her  for  the  first  time.  '*  But  you 
shall  suffer  for  this,  you  may  be  assured,"  added  he 
in  a  fierce  voice. 

A  more  desperate  conflict  than  ever  accordingly 
ensued.  "  Spare  me !  spare  me !"  exclaimed  the 
maiden,  struggling  to  get  free. 

"  Be  quiet !  vixen  that  you  are  !"  shouted  her  im- 
passioned foe.  Then  uttering  a  loud  roar,  ^'  oh,  by 
the  Thundering  Jupiter,  you  have  scratched  my 
face!"  cried  he,  in  an  agony,  retreating  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  yard. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  having  now  taken  place, 
Thusnelda  embraced  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  ingratitude  of  her  antagonist  in  thus  attacking 
her  at  the  very  moment  when  he  acknowledged  him- 
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self  to  have  received  such  essential  favours  at  her 
hands.  This  appeal  to  his  good  feelings,  together 
with  the  vigour  of  her  resistance,  which  had  at  last 
actually  served  to  convince  him  of  her  sincerity,  as 
well  as  of  the  difficulties  which  he  should  have  to 
encounter  in  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  speedily 
produced  a  change  of  the  most  desirable  kind  in  his 
whole  conduct  and  comportment  towards  the  perse- 
cuted nymph.  He  apologised  for  the  impetuosity 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her, 
and  protested  that  he  would  restrict  himself  there- 
after to  a  more  temperate  manifestation  of  his  love. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  let  us  forget  what  is  past, 
and  look  to  the  future  instead.  Nothing  but  the 
ardour  of  my  passion  for  thee,  sweetest  of  nymphs, — 
but  do  not,  because  I  so  term  thee,  apprehend  a 
renewal  of  my  addresses  in  any  thing  like  their 
original  impetuosity,  —  nothing,  I  say,  but  my  over- 
weening love  for  thee,  Thusnelda,  could  have  made 
me  forget  the  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  under 
which  I  am  at  this  moment  placed.  It  is  true  that  my 
enemies  suppose  me  to  be  dead,  —  nay,  perhaps  half 
buried, — but  it  cannot  be  long  ere  the  fact  of  my 
existence  must  become  known  to  them,  and  they  will 
then  infallibly  direct  all  their  efforts  towards  killing 
me  again." 

That  said,  he  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand  (but  with 
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an  air  of  such  profound  respect  that  she  no  longer  felt 
any  terror  at  his  near  neighbourhood)  and  led  her 
towards  the  door,  saying,  as  he  induced  her  to  go  forth, 
*'  Come,  let  us  be  gone  ;  we  have  no  longer  any  busi- 
ness in  this  desecrated  place ;  we  must  endeavour  to 
get  home  to  the  palace,  unperceived  by  the  rebels  in 
the  streets." 

With  these  words,  they  both  quitted  the  theatre, 
followed  by  Scribonius  Mummius,  and  the  three 
grave-diggers,  who  kept  close  behind  them  without 
uttering  a  word.  Then  entering  the  streets,  which 
were  pitchy  dark,  wet  from  the  rain,  and  as  silent  as 
the  tomb,  they  commenced  their  journey  on  foot. 

The  Praefect  did  not  fail  to  apologize  to  his  fair 
friend  for  the  want  of  a  vehicle :  '*  How  unhappy  it 
makes  me,  my  sparrow,"  said  he,  "  to  see  you  thus 
trudging  along  through  the  mud,  like  a  miserable 
plebeian  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done? — on  such  a  night  as 
this  the  hackney-coaches*  are  all  likely  to  be  engaged; 
besides  which,  we  should  run  no  little  risk  of  detec- 
tion in  calling  one  from  the  stand.  What,  therefore, 
can  be  done?  I  would  offer  to  carry  you  in  my  arms, 
but  I  fear  you  would  object." 

And  in  effect,  Thusnelda  having  declined  this  half- 
made  offer,   with  thanks,  they  continued  to  walk  on 

*  Hackney  coaches  (or  chariots, — why  not  cabs?)  were  in 
common  use  at  Rome. 
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in  company,  as  hefore.  Presently,  on  turning  the 
corner  of  a  street,  the  sound  of  voices  reached  their 
ears,  and  several  lights  were  seen  glancing  about,  a 
little  way  off. 

"  PapcB  /"  exclaimed  the  Praefect, ''  here  come  the 
insurgents  at  last ; — I  wondered  why  we  had  seen 
nothing  of  them  before  : — doubtless,  they  are  going 
the  round  of  the  principal  streets,  and  proclaiming 
my  death ;  for  such  is  invariably  the  custom  when  a 
tyrant  hath  been  slain." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stopped  short,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  whether  to  advance.  Then,  muttering,  with 
an  agitated  air,  "  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  he, 
•*  if  we  proceed,  we. shall  run  great  risk  of  getting 
amongst  our  enemies ;  yet  I  know  not  how  we  can 
avoid  passing  through  this  street  on  our  way  home?" 

"  Let  us  hide  ourselves  while  they  pass,"  suggested 
Thusnelda,  with  the  ingenuity  of  her  sex. 

'*  Euge!  my  delight!  so  we  will,"  replied  the 
great  man,  *'  it  is  an  admirable  thought." 

"  And  here  is  a  dark  archway  just  at  hand,  which 
will  be  a  good  place  of  concealment  for  us,"  added 
the  damsel,  pointing  to  it  as  she  spoke. 

** Cleverest  of  your  sex!"  ejaculated  Vitalianus, 
and  they  both  entered  the  place  of  refuge.  At  the 
same  moment,  Scribonius  Mummius  and  the  grave- 
diggers  slunk  away'  silently,  and  made  their  escape. 
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Scarcely  had  the  two  friends  hidden  themselves  in 
the  dark,  when  the  trampling  of  feet,  heard  dis- 
tinctly on  the  plashy  pavement,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  ;  this  sound  was 
accompanied  by  the  shrill  whistling  of  pipes,  the 
clashing"  of  cymbals,  and  the  measured  intonations  of 
the  human  voice. 

"They  have  got  music  with  them/'  said  the  Prae- 
fect,  from  his  hiding-place ;  "  these  rebels  are  de- 
termined to  attract  notice  in  every  way  they  can." 
And  then,  after  a  short  pause,  **  Thusnelda,"  added 
he,  "  I  pray  you  to  put  forth  your  head,  and  recon- 
noitre them  as  they  approach :  you  are  in  less  danger 
of  being  recognised,  should  they  see  you,  than  I  am 
myself." 

The  maiden  did  as  she  was  desired,  *'  What  do 
you  see?"  said  her  companion,  presently,  watching 
her  as  she  gazed. 

**  It  is  a  procession,''  replied  the  nymph,  with 
brevity. 

**  I  know  that  already,"  said  the  great  man,  im- 
patiently, "  but  what  is  it  like  ? — of  what  does  it 
consist?" 

"  Strange !"  muttered  Thusnelda,  "  there  are  a 
great  number  of  priests." 

''Priests!"  repeated  Vitalianus,  "that  seems  odd, 
indeed ; — though,  to  be   sure,"  continued   he,  cor- 
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reeling  himself,  V  these  fellows  will  meddle  in  every 
thing,  whether  they  have  any  business  with  it  or 
not — it  is  all  the  same  to  them." 

"  Some  of  them,"  resumed  Thusnelda,  '*  have  great 
knives  in  their  hands,  and  others  are  armed  with 
hatchets ." 

^*  The  wretches  ! — the  sanguinary  monsters!"  ex- 
claimed Vitalianus,  **  what !  do  they  want  to  cut 
my  throat  ?" 

*'  But  what  strikes  me  as  being  the  most  remark- 
able," continued  Thusnelda,  **  is  that  they  are  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  flowers." 

**  OheV  ejaculated  the  Preefect,  '*  a  light  breaks 
in  upon  my  mind." 

"Andlo!"  cried  the  damsel,  "there  is  a  young 
female  in  the  midst  of  them,  dressed  in  white,  and 
crowned  with  garlands  like  the  rest ; — yet  she  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  prisoner,  for  her  hands  are 
bourtd  behind  her,  and  she  weeps  bitterly  as  she 
walks." 

"It  is  the  victim !"  shouted  the  Praefect,  **  it  is 
the  victim,  as  I  live  !  how  I  have  mistaken  the  whole 
affair  till  now  !" 

At  this  instant,  loud  cries  of  ^^hocage!  hoc  age  P' 
were  raised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  priests  in 
concert. 

"  There,  they  are  calling  upon  the  people  to  attend 
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the  sacrifice,"  said  the  great  man ;  '*  T  trust  they  will 
do  their  duty,  and  obey  the  call,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sacrifices  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
gods  for  some  time  past."  Then,  perceiving"  that 
Thusnelda  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  enquiry,  '*  The 
truth  is,"  added  he,  "  that  in  consequence  of  some 
prodigies  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
days,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  have  a  more  important 
victim  offered  up  to  the  infernal  deities  than  those 
which  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  select. 
On  my  way  to  the  theatre  to-night,  therefore,  I  gave 
directions  touching  the  devotion  of  a  certain  young 
waiting-maid  of  my  wife's,  called  Eudocia,  to  the 
holy  purpose  I  have  named,  and  you  now  see  the 
result ; — they  are  leading  her  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  she  will  be  put  to  death." 

Thusnelda  was  almost  petrified  with  horror  and 
disgust.  As,  however,  her  companion  by  no  means 
participated  in  her  feelings,  but  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, supposed  himself  to  have  performed  a  most  de- 
vout act,  he  proceeded,  after  his  preliminary  remarks, 
to  descant,  at  some  length,  upon  the  style  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  abominable  sacrifice  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 

**  It  is  generally  customary,"  said  he,  with  an  air 
of  complacency,  "  to  have  the  horns  of  the  victim 
neatly  gilt ;  but  as,  in  the  present  case,  the  victim  has 
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no  horns  at  all,  thi^  ceremony  must  be  dispensed  with. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  ceremony  of  pouring  wine,  oil,  corn,  bran, 
salt,  and  frankincense  upon  the  head  of  the  beast ; 
for  the  absence  of  the  horns  need  not  prevent  this 
mysterious  compound  from  being  applied  exactly  to 
that  part  of  the  skull,  on  each  side  of  which  the  horns 
ought  to  grow ;  neither,  I  imagine,  can  there  be  any 
reason  why  certain  coarse  hairs  should  not  be  pulled 
out  of  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  upon  the  altar,  previous  to  the  sacrifice  of  its 
life  ;  for  this  ceremony  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  when  it  can  possibly  be  per- 
formed. 

*'  After  these  preliminary  rites,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "  the  chief  priest  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  but  to  turn  his  face  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
with  a  long  sharp  knife,  make  a  certain  sort  of 
a  crooked  incision  in  the  victim's  skin,  beginning  at 
the  forehead,  running  all  down  the  back,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  That  done,  he 
will  deliver  it  over  to  the  inferior  priests,  to  be  em- 
bowelled  and  cut  up,  as  usual." 

"  Merciful  powers!"  cried  Thusnelda,  as  white  as 
a  ghost. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  loud  shouts  were  heard  at  a 
distance ;   these,  evidently,  did  not  proceed  from  the 
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sacrificial  procession,  nor  from  the  mob  by  which  it 
was  accompanied ;  they  were  considerably  further 
off. 

'*  What  shouts  are  those  ?"  asked  the  concealed 
man,  pricking  up  his  ears.  At  the  same  moment, 
several  of  the  priests  and  flamens  were  observed  to 
turn  round,  and  look  down  the  street.  The  victim 
herself  also,  threw  a  glance,  full  of  eagerness,  in  the 
same  direction ;  but,  presently,  casting  down  her  eyes 
again,  she  seemed  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

The  procession,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been 
nearly  stationary,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
was  now  just  about  to  be  again  put  in  motion,  when 
the  shouts  which  had  been  heard  before,  were  re- 
iterated with  tenfold  force  ;  then,  turning  round  the 
corner  of  an  adjacent  street,  were  seen  the  foremost 
ranks  of  a  procession,  of  a  very  different,  and  less 
dishonourable  kind  ;  flags  and  banners  waved  over  it, 
and  martial  music  served  to  regulate  the  order  of  its 
march. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  the  Praefect,  "  we  shall  not  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rebels  after  all ! — these 
must,  undoubtedly,  be  the  men." 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  these  words,  when  loud  cries 
of  "  Liberty  !  liberty !  the  tyrant  is  no  more  !"  broke 
forth  repeatedly  from  the  new  comers. 

"  Ah  !  —  it  is  even  as  I  thought,"  groaned  the  dis- 
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tressed  listener, — "  there  they  are  proclaiming  my 
death  to  all  the  world  in  accents  of  delight,  and  throw- 
ing up  their  caps  in  triumph." 

All  of  a  sudden  the  acclamations  of  joy  were 
observed  to  subside,  while  groans,  shrieks,  hisses,  and 
execrations  rent  the  air  in  their  stead. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  now,"  muttered  Vitalianus, 
"is  it  possible  they  can  have  discovered  me  in  my 
retreat?" 

'*  No,"  said  Thusnelda,  looking  out  upon  the 
crowd,  ^'  they  have  not  discovered  your  person,  but 
they  have  detected  one  of  your  works.  The  victim 
intended  for  the  sacrifice  has  thrown  herself  at  the 
feet  of  their  leader,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  priests." 

'*And  does  he  accord  it  to  her, —  the  wretch?" 
asked  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

**  He  does !"  cried  Thusnelda,  joyfully,  **  he  does  ! 
—  the  excellent  youth !  —  he  raises  her  from  the 
ground,  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  and 
compassion." 

**  Sacrilege  !"  exclaimed  the  Praefect,  clenching 
his  fists. 

*'  And  his  followers  applaud  the  deed,"  continued 
the  damsel,  **  they  contemplate  him  with  delight, 
while  he  unbinds  her  hands,  and  proclaims  her  free, 
— free  as  the  very  air  she  breathes." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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**The  impious  wretches!  —  is  it  possible?"  cried 
the  devout  despot,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

"And  now,''  said  Thusnelda,  "  the  amiable  young 
hero  is  apparently  whispering  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  her  ear  ;  he  inclines  his  head 
towards  her  face,  and  —  ha!"  she  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly, "what  was  that?" 

At  this  interesting  crisis,  the  mob  gave  utterance 
to  a  burst  of  applause,  wholly  unprecedented  for  its 
vehemence  and  force. 

"  Ridiculous  !"  ejaculated  the  observant  nymph, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  her  companion,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  rapturous  shout?  Assuredly  it 
must  betoken  something  of  no  little  importance  to  us 
all." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  very  important  indeed,"  replied  Thus- 
nelda with  a  sneer.  "  They  cheered  thus  vehe- 
mently," added  she,  "  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause the  young  man  was  foolish  enough  to  press  his 
lips  to  the  victim's  cheek,  ere  he  disengaged  himself 
from  her  embrace.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  however, 
they  are  parted  at  last." 

"  Ha !  ha  !"  chuckled  the  Praefect,  "  that  is  always 
the  way  with  the  mob.  The  sweet  creature  has  en- 
listed their  sympathies  in  her  behalf,  and  they  are 
delighted  at  seeing  their  ringleader  caress  and  make 
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much  of  her  in  consequence.  But  who  is  the  rogue 
himself? — Piso,  I  conclude,  by  the  ingratiating 
nature  of  his  address." 

Thusnelda  admitted  the  fact.  At  the  same  moment 
a  single  voice  was  heard  to  vociferate  the  following 
words,  which  apparently  formed  part  of  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  multitude.  *'  And  now,  my  friends,  let 
me  advise  you  all  to  return  peaceably  to  your  homes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  tyrant  is  no 
more  ;  his  victim  is  set  at  liberty  ;  and  we  are  eman- 
cipated from  his  yoke  ourselves." 

This  animated  address  was  replied  to  by  immense 
plaudits  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  '*  Liberty  ! 
liberty!"  was  the  universal  cry,  "the  tyrant  is  no 
more,  and  we  are  restored  to  freedom."  Then  the 
trampling  of  feet  was  renewed  as  audibly  as  before, 
and  the  immense  multitude  wended  on  their  way. 

The  Prsefect  now  placing  his  hands  on  his  sides, 
indulged  in  a  long,  loud,  obstreperous  laugh.  *'  Ho  ! 
ho  !  ho  !  —  the  simpletons  !"  roared  he,  between  the 
explosions  of  his  merriment,  **  there  they  go,  like 
idiots  as  they  are,  rending  the  air  with  their  stupid 
shouts,  and  proclaiming  the  death  of  one  who  is  as 
well  able  to  shout,  and  roar,  and  laugh,  and  talk,  as 
they  are  themselves.  But  the  miscreants  will  not 
long  enjoy  their  triumph,  ridiculous  as  it  is." 
I  2 
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Then  seizing  his  fair  friend  by  the  hand,  *'  Come, 
my  desire,"  said  he,  **  let  us  be  off;  the  coast  is  clear 
again,  and  we  shall  soon  reach  the  palace." 

Away  they  went  accordingly  ;  and  their  adventures 
were  concluded  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    PATRIOTS    PUNISHED. 


When  Piso  had  proclaimed  "death  to  the  tyrant, 
and  freedom  to  mankind,"  through  half  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  he  returned  home  to  his  uncle's  residence 
on  the  Palatine. 

He  was  in  the  best  of  spirits;  greatly  elated  at 
the  success  of  his  attempt.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  entered  the  gates,  than  his  ears  were  assailed 
with  the  sound  of  lamentations  and  complaints. 
''  What  is  all  that  about  ?"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
recognised  the  voice ;  "  my  eccentric  relative  is  appa- 
rently in  grief."  Then  pushing  open  the  door  of  an 
inner  apartment,  he  perceived  the  tall,  gaunt  figure 
of  his  uncle  stalking  about  solemnly,  armed  with  a 
small  poniard,  which  he  brandished  in  the  air,  and 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  three  persons 
bearing  shovels,  ropes,  and  pickaxes,  meanly  dressed, 
and  having  much  the  appearance  of  those  despicable 
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slaves  commonly  employed  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead. 

This  strange  sight  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
awe.  *^  Eheu  !''  muttered  he,  **  does  my  uncle  mean 
to  commit  suicide,  or  is  he  going  to  bury  himself 
alive  r 

Scarcely  had  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  when  Scribonius  Mummius  perceived  his  en- 
trance, walked  slowly  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
with  solemnity,  saying,  "  O  Piso,  prepare  for  death; 
your  hour  is  come  !" 

Piso  started  back  beyond  the  reach  of  the  venera- 
ble stoic's  poniard,  which  was  still  flourished  in  the 
air. 

"Yes,  Piso,"  continued  Scribonius  Mummius, 
*'  your  hour  is  come  ;  the  dead  are  alive,  and  those 
who  are  living  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead.'' 

This  oracular  speech  completed  the  astonishment 
of  the  individual  unto  whom  it  was  addressed. 
"  PapcB  !'^  exclaimed  he,  "has  my  uncle  lost  his 
wits?" 

Here  the  three  grave-diggers,  perceiving  the  con- 
sternation of  the  young  man,  and  the  bewilderment 
of  the  old  one,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  interfere  by 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  Praefect's  resto- 
ration to  life,  and  return  to  the  palace.  Then  it  was 
that  Piso  for  the  first  time  discovered  how  egregiously 
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he  had  been  duped;  shame,  grief,  fear,  surprise, 
took  possession  of  his  breast ;  his  hopes  were  annihi- 
lated, and  he  dreaded  to  think  of  the  future.  ^'  And 
now  what  is  to  be  done  next  V  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause. 

*'  Done !"  repeated  his  kinsman,  "  why,  what  is 
there  to  be  done  by  such  wretches  as  we,  but  to  kill 
ourselves  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  then  get  these  three 
worthy  men,  here,  to  inter  us  in  some  decent  though 
obscure  sepulchre,  where  our  enemies  may  be  unable 
to  discover  our  remains  ?" 

But  Piso  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  so 
quietly  to  his  doom.  '^  Let  us  fly,"  said  he,  **  let  us 
seek  a  refuge  in  some  distant  land,  barbarous  and  in- 
hospitable though  it  be." 

"And  whither  should  we  fly?"  asked  Scribonius 
Mummius,  scornfully,  "are  you  not  aware,  Piso, 
that  to  a  persecuted  Roman  the  whole  known  world 
is  only  one  vast  prison-house  ?  The  empire  itself 
extends  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  civilized  earth, 
and  the  barbarous  nations  beyond  its  outskirts  stand 
in  too  much  terror  of  our  own  rulers  to  aff'ord  protec- 
tion to  any  one.  who  has  given  them  otfence.  There 
is  no  place  of  refuge  for  us  but  the  grave." 

**  But  at  least,  uncle,"  said  Piso,  *^  you  are  not  as 
yet  detected  yourself.  The  tyrant,  indeed,  knows 
me  for  his  enemy,  and  I  must  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
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wrath ;  nevertheless,  suspicion  may  not  rest  upon 
you." 

'*  Vain  hope !  credulous  hope !"  sighed  the  stoic, 
abandoning  himself  to  despair;  "no,  no,  my  Piso, 
there  is  no  such  chance.  That  fatal  supper-party  at 
which  the  plot  was  hatched  will  infallibly  become 
known  to  the  despot,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  us  all. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  therefore  to  stab  ourselves, 
and  die  like  heroes  at  once." 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Piso  persuaded 
the  philosopher  that  this  suicidal  mood  of  his  might 
as  well  be  indulged  in  at  some  future  period,  when 
the  danger  became  more  pressing  than  it  seemed  at 
present.  At  last,  however,  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  this,  but  also  in  the  still  more  difficult  enterprise 
of  inducing  the  same  sapient  personage  to  retire  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  as  usual,  with  a 
view  to  recruiting  his  strength,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  encounter  the  perils  and  hardships  to  which 
it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  he  might  be  exposed  on 
the  following  day.  That  matter  settled,  he  further 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedial 
process  which  he  had  prescribed  to  his  relative  him- 
self. He  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  threw  himself 
upon  his  couch,  and  soon  slept  with  the  serenity  of  a 
Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  under  circumstances  no  less 
trying  than  his  own. 
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He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  slumbers  undisturbed. 
A  strange  noise  in  the  house  interrupted  his  repose ; 
then,  starting  from  his  pillow,  confused  and  bewil- 
dered, rather  than  refreshed  by  his  brief  sleep,  he 
beheld  a  file  of  soldiers  enter  the  apartment,  and  sur- 
round him  in  his  bed.  He  at  once  guessed  the  object 
of  their  visit,  but,  nevertheless,  affected  to  ask  them, 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  for  what  purpose  they  thus 
intruded  themselves  into  his  room.  '*  Your  presence 
is  required  at  the  imperial  residence,"  replied  the 
centurion  in  command  ;  **  and  our  lord,  the  Prsefect, 
hath  directed  us  to  conduct  you  thither,  without 
delay.  Rise  then,  O  Piso,"  added  the  officer,  with 
solemnity,  "  and  prepare  to  follow  us  at  once." 

Piso  well  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  resist 
the  mandate  of  the  great  man  ;  he  got  up  hastily, 
therefore,  and  was  dressed  in  a  few  minutes.  Then 
being  conducted  down  stairs  by  his  guards,  and  de- 
sired to  get  into  a  close  chariot,  which  stood  in  rea- 
diness at  the  gates,  he  found  upon  doing  so,  that  it 
was  already  occupied  by  his  venerable  relative,  whose 
woe-begone  appearance  announced  him  to  be  sunk  in 
the  deepest  **  slough  of  despond,"  so  that  he  could 
neither  think,  speak,  nor  even  weep,  his  lachrymary 
ducts  being  quite  dried  up  by  the  strength  and  bit- 
terness of  his  emotions. 

Presently  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
I  5 
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body  of  armed  men  on  horseback ;  the  driver's  lash 
was  heard,  and  the  prisoners  commenced  their  me- 
lancholy journey,  which,  however,  they  conjectured 
would  be  of  no  great  length,  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  imperial  residence,  where  they  had  been  told 
it  was  to  end.     But  they  soon  found  either  that  some 
mistake  had  been  made  on  their  own  part,  or  on  that 
of  their  informant,  for  their  vehicle  went  down  the 
hill  instead  of  moving  round  its  submit,  and  after 
passing  through   two   or  three   intervening  streets, 
entered  the  Roman  Forum.      Here  they  observed 
signs  of  a  disturbance  of  the  most  unusual  kind  ;  the 
shops  were  very  generally  closed,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  houses  were  seen  hurrying  about  from 
place  to  place,  with  looks  of  consternation  and  dis- 
trust.    Several  of  these  people,    also,  followed  the 
carriage  with  shouts  and  cries  as  it  passed   through 
the  Forum,  and  seemed  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  prisoners  within  ;  yet   Piso  observed  that  no 
expressions  of  ill-will  were  directed  against  his  uncle 
or   himself,   though   curses   and    maledictions   were 
abundantly  fulminated  against  their  armed  attend- 
ants ;    a   contumelious  proceeding  which  at   length 
irritated  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  turned  upon 
their  pursuers,  sword  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
terminate them  in  a  mass.     The  threat  was  sufficient. 
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without  the  deed  ;  the  mob  hastily  retreated,  and  the 
travellers  proceeded  on  their  way. 

They  now  entered  a  long  street,  which  led  down  to 
the  Palatine  Bridge.  The  shops  were  everywhere 
closed,  and  the  houses  seemed  deserted,  except  where 
the  head  of  a  solitary  individual  was  visible  for  an 
instant  at  a  window,  looking  down  upon  the  passing 
cavalcade.  As  they  went  by  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  situated  near  the  end  of  the  street,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  observed  to  be  stationed  in  that 
venerable  pile :  nor  was  the  Temple  of  Manly  For- 
tune unoccupied ;  sentinels  were  standing  at  its  en- 
trance, and  several  wearied  legionaries  were  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  its  porch. 

The  prisoners  and  their  escort  soon  mounted  the 
bridge.  Soldiers  were  posted  at  each  end,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
covered  with  cohorts  of  foot  and  horse.  Piso  now 
began  to  guess  to  what  point  their  course  would  tend. 
The  Gardens  of  Geta  were  situated  on  the  Janiculum, 
and  though  at  a  great  distance  from  the  old  part  of 
the  palace,  might  not  be  very  improperly  called  by 
the  same  name,  as  forming  one  of  those  remote 
branches  of  the  royal  residence  which  had  been 
added  by  successive  monarchs  to  the  original  pile. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Prefect 
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might  have  chosen  to  fix  his  head-quarters  in  these 
gardens,  during  the  tumult  arising  from  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  conspiracy,  under  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  safer  than  his  own  metropolitan  abode.  The 
event  proved  that  Piso  was  not  mistaken.  The  long 
low  walls  which  surrounded  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  suburban  palace  soon  became  visible  near  the 
river ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  car- 
riage drew  up  before  a  small  postern  gate. 

One  of  the  troopers  alighted,  and  struck  this  gate 
three  times  with  the  pommel  of  his  sword  ;  whereupon 
it  was  immediately  opened  by  a  grim-looking  janitor, 
whose  straight  sandy  locks,  and  large  grey  eyes, 
seemed  to  indicate  his  Scandinavian  origin ;  which, 
moreover,  was  attested  by  the  barbarous  dialect  in 
which  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
who,  nevertheless,  understood  him  without  much  diffi- 
culty, custom  having  rendered  the  regular  troops 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language  of  their  north- 
ern allies.  Some  questions  and  answers  having 
passed  between  them,  the  prisoners  were  desired  to 
alight.  Piso  quietly  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  assisted  his  kinsman  to  do  the  same.  More  dead 
than  alive,  Scribonius  Mummius  entreated  the  young 
man  to  lend  him  his  arm  for  support;  and  thus 
linked  together,  the  captives,  attended  by  their  mili- 
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tary  escort,  proceeded  on  foot  through  the  dark  um- 
brageous walks  of  the  garden. 

And  now  the  villa,  which  had  once  been  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  ill-fated  Geta  was  in  sight, 
with  the  broad  lawn  surrounded  by  verdant  shrub- 
beries in  front  of  it.  Sentinels  were  stationed  before 
the  principal  entrance,  and  detached  parties  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard,  each  commanded  by  a  separate 
officer,  were  seen  parading  up  and  down  the  grass- 
plot.  There  were,  also,  a  considerable  number  of 
German  light-armed  troops,  on  whose  fidelity  the 
despot  was  more  inclined  to  rely  than  on  that  of  the 
native  soldiers,  when  employed  in  the  ungracious 
task  of  suppressing  domestic  insurrections.  These 
foreigners  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sandy- 
haired  janitor,  and  made  use  of  a  language  almost 
equally  uncouth. 

Besides  the  military  followers  of  the  Prsefect,  there 
were  several  of  his  civil  and  municipal  retainers 
present.  Amongst  these  were  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  of  office,  the  viators,  or  pursuivants,  together 
with  two  or  three  common  executioners,  who  stood 
apart  from  the  rest,  as  if  conscious  of  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  their  dishonourable  calling.  But 
that  which  chiefly  interested  the  prisoners,  and  fixed 
their  attention  as  they  approached,  was  a  consider- 
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able  party  of  their  own  friends,  very  evidently  under 
arrest  like  themselves,  and  waiting  for  the  summons 
of  the  great  man.  Neither  Piso  nor  his  uncle  was 
permitted  to  accost  them ;  but  glances  were  ex- 
changed from  a  distance,  which  served  to  convey  the 
painful  intelligence  that  every  thing  was  discovered 
which  they  most  wished  concealed. 

After  waiting  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  suspense,  Piso  and  Mummius  were 
conducted  to  an  apartment  in  a  remote  wing  of  the 
house,  where  they  found  the  Prsefect  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  surrounded  by  his  ministers, 
and  attended  by  his  guards.  At  the  moment  of  their 
entry  he  was,  apparently,  in  the  act  of  examining  one 
of  the  conspirators,  assisted  by  Vulcatius  Asper,  whom 
Piso,  with  no  little  astonishment,  saw  standing  at 
his  elbow,  prompting  his  questions,  and  assisting  him 
with  advice.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  having 
escaped  detection  as  yet,  the  miscreant  thought  he 
should  best  disguise  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
plot,  by  affecting  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to  bring  his 
accomplices  to  justice,  and  have  them  punished  as 
they  deserved. 

The  Praefect,  it  is  likely,  had  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  extracting  information  from  the  prisoner 
before  him,  for  he  was  now  heard  to  threaten  the 
wretched  man  with  the  torture,  unless  he  would  con- 
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fess.  The  answer  of  the  culprit  was  inaudible ;  but 
it  seemed  to  imply  a  refusal,  for  the  Praefect  no  sooner 
comprehended  its  meaning,  than  he  stamped  furiously 
on  the  floor,  and  commanded  his  attendants  to  pro- 
duce the  rack.  This  order  was  about  to  be  obeyed, 
when  he  seemed  suddenly  to  change  his  mind,  and 
directed  the  lictors  to  remove  the  culprit  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  chamber,  where  he  would  be  out  of  hear- 
ing, and  keep  him  in  safe  custody  for  the  present. 
While  the  obsequious  officers  were  leading  their  pri- 
soner across  the  room,  the  latter  whose  face  had 
hitherto  been  averted,  looked  round  for  an  instant, 
and  during  that  momentary  glance,  Piso  recognised 
with  grief  the  features  of  the  venerable  Magnus. 

Piso  and  his  uncle  were  now  ordered  to  approach. 
Then  addressing  the  elder  of  the  two,  ''  Scribonius 
Mummius,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  thou  art  charged  with 
a  grave  offence  ;  nothing  less  than  that  of  compassing 
the*  dethronement  of  the  emperor,  and  the  general 
massacre  of  his  adherents.  I  have  had  thee  arrested 
on  this  accusation,  and  I  adjure  thee  to  answer, 
without  prevarication,  the  questions  which  I  am 
going  to  propound.  By  making  a  confession  thou 
mayst  yet  hope  to  be  saved,  but  obstinacy  will  only 
ensure  thine  own  ruin." 

After  this  solemn  adjuration,  the  Praefect  paused 
for  a  minute,   and  consulted  with  Vulcatius  Asper. 
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Meanwhile  Piso  watched  the  countenance  of  his  uncle 
with  great  anxiety,  being  somewhat  doubtful  about  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  apprehensive  that 
his  nerves  would  fail  him  at  the  pinch.  Observing, 
however,  that  his  lips  were  firmly  closed,  his  eyebrows 
bent,  and  his  cheeks  slightly  flushed ;  that  a  certain 
expression  of  passive  courage  was,  in  short,  stamped 
on  all  his  features  ;  the  youth  felt  comforted  aad  re- 
lieved. Nevertheless,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
whisper  a  few  words  of  encouragement  in  his  kins- 
man's ear,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  reso- 
lution, which  was  about  to  be  put  to  so  severe  a  test. 
The  response  of  the  senior  was  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory. **  My  body  may  tremble,"  said  he,  ''  but  my 
soul  is  immoveable  as  a  rock." 

The  Preefect  now  commenced  his  interrogatories, 
having,  probably,  been  advised  by  Vulcatius  Asper, 
in  what  manner  to  proceed. 

'*  I  am  told,  O  Mummius,"  he  began,  "  that  on 
the  third  day  of  the  nones  of  the  past  month,  thou 
didst  entertain  a  select  party  of  thy  friends  at  supper, 
in  thine  own  house  on  the  Palatine  :  is  it  true  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Scribonius  Mummius,  in  a  firm 
voice:  "  why  should  I  deny  the  fact?" 

"  Now,  bethink  thee,  what  were  the  names  of  your 
friends?"  said  the  catechiser,  "let  me  hear  them, 
every  one." 
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The  accused  named  several  of  his  guests,  taking 
care,  however,  to  mention  none  but  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  already  in  custody,  and  who,  therefore, 
could  be  little  injured  by  the  discovery  of  their  con- 
nection with  himself.  But  the  questioner  was  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  this.  He  evidently  sus- 
pected some  reservation,  and  repeated  the  inquiry 
with  a  severity  of  aspect  which  seemed  to  indicate 
his  rising  wrath. 

*'  Were  there  none  besides  those  you  have  named?" 
he  said,  "  beware  how  you  trifle  with  me  !" 

**  Nescio  quid  certe  est, —  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  it ;"  answered  the  witness,  "  some  few  there 
might  have  been,  —  but  the  company  was  numerous, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  recollect  them  all.  Oh!  —  I 
remember  one  of  them  now,"  added  he  abruptly,  — 
"  he  was  a  grim-looking  churl,  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  but  he  was  no  personal  friend  of  my  own, 
—  he  accompanied  one  of  my  other  guests, —  and  I 
fear  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  Truly,  it  were  well 
if  I  recollected  it,  for  I  have  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  man  was  an  enemy  in  disguise." 

Here  Vulcatius  Asper  was  observed  to  change 
countenance.  He  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  mind,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  turn  which  things  seemed  to  be 
taking.  Plucking  the  Pra^fect  by  the  sleeve  with  a 
degree  of  familiarity  which  surprised  all  present,  he 
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whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  arguments  he  employed, 
they  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  great  man  discon- 
tinued the  mode  of  examination  he  had  adopted,  and 
commenced  a  string  of  interrogatories  upon  a  some- 
what different  theme. 

*'  Scribonius  Mummius,"  said  he,  "  you  have 
owned  to  the  banquet,  though,  doubtless,  you  would 
deny  having  made  that  convivial  meeting  a  cloak  for 
your  abominable  designs.  Now  answer  me  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  and  take  heed  of  your  speech. 
Why  did  you  choose  the  day  of  the  feast,  —  a  day  of 
recreation  and  delight, — for  making  your  will,  and 
setting  your  slaves  at  liberty?" 

"I  selected  that  day  for  several  reasons,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,"  answered  the  philosopher,  yet 
he  hesitated  as  he  spoke,  for  he  had  not  anticipated  the 
question,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  But 
speedily  recovering  himself,  *'  Thou  knowest,"  said  he 
to  the  Prsefect,  **  that  I  have  not  a  strong  head,  or  a 
good  stomach ;  my  digestive  organs  are  extremely 
weak,  and  my  temperament  is  so  irritable  that  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  almost  drives  me  mad.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  I  wished  to  entertain 
my  friends  in  a  jovial  style.  I  knew,  therefore,  that 
I  should  be  likely  to  commit  a  debauch,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  foresee. 
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and  I  thought  I  had  best  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
I  resolved  to  make  my  will  in  case  I  should  die  of 
excessive  eating,  or  go  mad  from  the  effects  of 
drunkenness.  The  same  consideration  induced  me 
to  emancipate  my  slaves,  who  might,  otherwise,  per- 
haps, have  remained  in  bondage  all  the  rest  of  their 
days.  These  were  my  reasons  for  acting  as  I  did ; 
and  I  trust  they  were  neither  criminal  nor  inju- 
dicious." 

The  Praefect  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised  at  hear- 
ing a  man  so  grave  and  philosophical  as  Scribonius 
Mummius  account  for  his  conduct  after  this  fashion. 
Nevertheless,  the  singularity  of  the  apology  served  to 
convince  him  of  its  truth,  for  he  argued  that  such  an 
extraordinary  tale  could  never  have  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,  by  one  who  would 
rather,  he  imagined,  have  encountered  death,  than 
acknowledged  his  own  want  of  temperance.  He  did 
not  understand  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  Mummius,  though  a  stoic  and  a 
Roman,  was  subtle  as  the  slyest  Greek.  Affected  as 
he  was  in  general,  he  could  yet,  when  if  was  desirable, 
lay  aside  his  affectation,  and  comport  himself  like  a 
man  of  the  world. 

Under  this  false  impression,  the  Preefect  asked 
him  no  more  questions  about  the  will  or  the  slaves, 
but  desired  to  know  on  what  subjects  he  had  chiefly 
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conversed  with  his  friends  during  the  banquet,  and 
after  it  was  over  ;  whereunto  he  replied  as  follows  : 

"  When  supper  was  first  served  up,  we  conversed 
about  the  merits  of  the  several  dishes  before  us,  and 
the  company  congratulated  me  on  having  so  excellent 
a  cook, — for  indeed  he  is  a  skilful  artist.  I  made 
my  acknowledgments  in  return ;  after  which  we 
began  to  drink,  and  my  wines  were  very  generally 
lauded,  too.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  passed  be- 
yond this  till  the  servants  left  the  room ;  when,  re- 
lieved from  the  restraint  of  their  presence,  the  con- 
versation took  a  different  turn,  —  a  turn  which  it  not 
unfrequently  takes  on  occasions  of  the  sort,  —  for 
somebody  having  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  keep  a  secret,  we  were  led  into  a  regular 
disquisition  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  sex. 
From  women  we  went  to  war,  and  considered  whe- 
ther a  life  of  toil  and  trouble  accompanied  with  glory, 
were  better  or  worse  than  one  of  peace  and  quietness, 
spent  in  obscurity.  After  that,  we  discoursed  about 
the  sweets  of  a  country  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  bath, 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality.  The  opinions  of  the 
company  differed  a  little  on  the  last  of  these  themes  ; 
for  though  most  of  us  agreed  in  thinking  that  institu- 
tions of  so  sacred  a  nature  should  never  be  infringed, 
there  was  one  who  asserted  that  circumstances  might 
exist  by  which  such  a  violation  would   be  justified. 
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We  then  spoke  Of  the  fashionable  amusement  of 
waylaying  passengers  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  very 
generally  commended  it  as  an  elegant  pursuit,  not 
unworthy  of  the  great  men  by  whom  it  is  well  known 
to  be  practised.  Something,  I  believe,  was  then  said 
about  the  Secular  Games,  which  were  about  to  take 
place,  —  and  there,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
discourse  concluded." 

When  the  Praefect  heard  this  ingenious  speech,  in 
which  nothing  absolutely  false  was  asserted  without 
any  one  sentence  being  strictly  true,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  speaker  with  a  stern  and  ireful  glare, 
while  the  blood  rose  in  his  face  till  it  swelled  and 
blackened  every  feature.  For  some  moments,  he 
seemed  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his  wrath  ;  but  at 
last,  overcoming  the  emotions  which  paralyzed  his 
tongue,  the  storm  burst  forth  with  terrific  violence. 

*'  Base,  prevaricating  wretch  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
dreadful  voice,  "  in  vain  do  you  attempt  to  deceive 
me  by  these  miserable  subterfuges.  Know  that  your 
words  are  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  your  own 
friend,  the  leader  and  contriver  of  this  vile  conspi- 
racy himself.  Yes,  Magnus  has  been  interrogated, 
and  has  told  a  very  different  tale  from  yours.  You 
cannot  both  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  I  have  heard  nothing  but  falsehoods 
from  either.     But  I  will  not  be  battled  thus.     I  will 
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not  be  insulted  with  impunity.     The  rack  shall  force 
you  to  confess,  or  tear  your  limbs  asunder/^ 

So  saying,  he  whispered  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  left  the  room  immediately.  Then  turning  to 
Piso,  with  whom  he  had  not  spoken  before,  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  words  : 

•*  Piso,  your  kinsman  has  sealed  his  own  doom ; 
he  has  dared  to  prevaricate,  and  he  dies  a  death  of 
torture.  Take  care  lest  you  share  the  same  fate 
yourself.  A  full  confession  can  alone  save  your  life. 
I  have  a  good  many  questions  to  propound,  but  there 
is  one  more  important  than  the  rest.  Answer  that 
honestly,  and  I  shall  be  the  better  able  to  judge 
what  dependence  may  be  placed  on  your  future  re- 
plies." 

Here  a  loud  shrill  shriek  was  heard  to  ring  through 
the  apartment.  Piso  started,  and  the  Prsefect 
seemed  to  listen  attentively,  yet  without  betraying 
any  signs  of  surprise.  The  sound  appeared  to  issue 
from  an  adjoining  chamber.  It  was  not  repeated, 
and  the  examination  of  the  prisoner  went  on  thus  : 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  examiner,  "  the  question 
I  alluded  to  is  this.  For  what  purpose  did  you 
leave  your  uncle's  house  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night 
of  the  treasonable  supper-party,  to  which  you  have 
just  heard  me  refer?" 

*'  I  went,"  answered  Piso,  who  saw  no  use  in  dis- 
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guising  the  fact,  after  so  much  had  already  been  re- 
vealed,— **  I  went  to  possess  myself  of  a  consecrated 
dagger  which  has  been  preserved  for  ages  in  one  of 
the  most  holy  and  ancient  temples  in  Rome." 

**  Name  the  temple,"  cried  the  Praefect  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  other  after  a  short  pause,  "  to 
that  question  I  must  decline  making  a  reply," — for 
he  recollected  that  by  making  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment, he  might  bring  the  priest  Theodosius  into 
trouble,  which  he  was  determined  to  avoid. 

The  great  man  scowled  awfully ;  nevertheless  he 
did  not  press  the  inquiry  ;  and  the  next  question  he 
asked  was  of  a  different  tendency,  or  at  least  had  a 
different  drift. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he ;  "  what  use  did  you  design  to 
fnake  of  the  sacred  weapon  which  you  thus  ob- 
tained?" 

Pis6  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  replied.  He 
knew  that  by  owning  the  truth,  he  should  injure  no 
one  but  himself;  he  perceived,  too,  that  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  the  ques- 
tioner, who  had  already  detected  the  subterfuges  of 
his  uncle,  and  who  evidently  possessed  very  exten- 
sive information  touching  the  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators,  though  from  what  source  derived,  it 
was  impossible  to  guess.     He  determined,  therefore. 
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to  speak  out  openly  at  once.  He  had  given  himself 
over  for  lost  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  arrest. 
He  felt  he  had  no  right  to  expect  mercy  from  one 
against  whose  life  he  had  so  unscrupulously  con- 
spired. A  speedy  death  would  at  all  events  be  his 
lot ;  and  he  resolved  not  only  to  meet  his  fate  with 
calmness,  but  to  set  his  enemies  and  persecutors  at 
defiance. 

"  The  poniard  was  destined  for  your  own  heart," 
replied  he  sturdily ;  "  it  was  that  which  you  saw 
brandished  in  my  hand  when  I  stood  oppose4  to  you 
in  the  theatre." 

At  this  moment  a  dreadful  shriek,  like  that  which 
had  been  heard  before,  seemed  to  issue  from  the  same 
place,  and  a  deep  groan  followed.  The  Prsefect 
took  no  notice  of  the  interruption.  Darting  a  terri- 
ble look  at  the  young  man,  "  and  why,"  exclaimed 
he  fiercely,  "  didst  thou  wish  to  spill  my  blood  ?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Piso,  "  I  loathed  you  for 
the  crimes  which  you  had  committed ;  because  you 
have  ever  been  the  ready  executioner  of  your 
master's  savage  mandates ;  because,  above  all,  your 
life  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the 
people.  These  were  my  reasons  for  attempting  your 
destruction,  and  had  it  pleased  the  gods  to  render 
me  successful,  I  should  assuredly  have  acquired  im- 
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mortal  glory  by  tlie  act;  for  tyranDicide  has   never 
been  at  Rome  accounted  murder." 

The  Praefect  was  startled,  and  even  abashed.  His 
ear  was  unaccustomed  to  the  sound  of  truth,  and  he 
scarce  knew  how  to  answer  this  intrepid  language. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  being  diverted  from 
his  purpose.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  follow  up 
his  inquiries  by  finding  that  he  was  likely  to  meet 
with  answers  which,  uncourteous  as  they  were,  might 
at  least  be  depended  on  as  true.  Accordingly,  when 
he  had  a  little  recovered  his  composure,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  the  prisoner,  by  which  of  his  accom- 
plices he  had  been  attended  into  the  theatre,  and  in 
what  manner  they  were  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
attempt.  But  Piso  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
make  these  disclosures.  He  had  resolved  in  fact  not 
to  implicate  his  friends;  and  pursuing  that  straight- 
forward course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  he  flatly  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions  but  such  as  related  to 
himself.  The  Prsefect  was  disconcerted,  as  well  as 
enraged  by  this  refusal ;  for  he  had  calculated  upon 
obtaining  that  information  from  the  youth  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  extract  from  either  of  the  old 
men.  He  endeavoured  by  threats,  persuasions,  and 
entreaties  to  overcome  the  resolution  of  the  captive. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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He  promised  him  a  full  pardon  for  all  past  offences 
on  condition  of  his  yielding  the  disputed  point ;  he 
tried  to  convince  him  by  many  very  ingenious  argu- 
ments framed  for  the  purpose,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  in  thus  conspiring  against  the 
state,  and  that  he  could  alone  make  atonement  for  it 
by  confessing  the  particulars  of  the  plot. 

This  sophistry  had  no  effect  on  the  juvenile  pa- 
triot, and  he  rejected  all  conditional  promises  of  for- 
giveness with  contempt.  The  tyrant  then  spoke  of 
the  rack  :  Piso  heard  him  in  silence,  and  without 
emotion. 

"  This,"  added  the  Praefect,  ^'  is  no  vain  threat. 
I  know  that  by  the  old  laws  of  the  Republic,  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  be  put  to  the  torture : 
slaves  and  aliens  were  alone  subject  to  that  horrid 
and  degrading  punishment.  But  matters  are  now 
much  changed.  We  are  not  in  this  enlightened  age 
to  be  shackled  and  restrained  by  the  injudicious  re- 
gulations of  our  ancestors.  If,  therefore,  you  trust 
to  the  privileges  once  enjoyed  by  persons  of  your 
class,  you  will  find  yourself,  Piso,  most  miserably 
deceived.'* 

Piso  replied  that  he  doubted  neither  the  power  nor 
the  will  of  his  enemy  to  inflict  the  threatened  punish- 
ment. *'  Yet  beware,"  continued  he, — ''  beware  for 
your   own  sake,   how   you  treat  the   last  Patrician 
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Senator  like  a  felon  of  the  lowest  grade, — an  Egyp- 
tian thief,  or  a  Phrygian  murderer.  Beware  of  the 
odium  which  you  will  inevitably  incur  by  the  act, 
and  remember  that  the  hatred  of  all  mankind  will 
pursue  you  for  degrading  in  my  person  the  majesty 
of  a  Roman  noble." 

"  Nevertheless/'  said  the  despot,  "  thou  shalt  not 
escape  the  rack, — the  best  cure  for  obstinacy.  And 
in  order  that  you  may  the  better  judge  of  the  tor- 
ments you  will  have  to  endure,  I  shall  now  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  effects  upon 
another." 

So  saying,  he  made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  attend- 
ants, who  thereupon  unclosed  a  pair  of  folding-doors 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  discovered  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  moving  about  tumultuously  within. 
Piso  could  not  make  out  how  they  were  employed, 
but  he  heard  certain  sounds  which  resembled  the 
turning  of  a  wheel,  and  the  stretching  and  straining 
of  cordage.  These  sounds  soon  ceased,  and  several 
deep  sighs,  or  groans,  next  struck  upon  his  ear. 
Then  a  few  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  faint  voice : 
presently  afterwards,  a  sudden  exclamation  of  agony 
or  affright  seemed  to  escape  from  the  lips  of  the  same 
speaker. 

Four  or  five  men  were  now  seen  advancing  through 
the  open  doors,  bearing  a  miserable  female  in  a  chair. 
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Her  eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  and 
her  dishevelled  locks  flowed  wildly  over  her  neck ; 
her  arms  were  bared  to  the  elbow,  and  the  wrists 
were  encircled  with  livid  marks,  apparently  caused 
by  some  tight  ligature  which  had  recently  been  re- 
moved. Marks  of  the  same  sort  were  also  visible  on 
her  ankles,  which,  together  with  her  feet,  were 
naked.  Her  dress  was  a  robe  of  coarse  white  cloth, 
profusely  marked  with  blood.  A  narrow  belt  of 
leather  confined  it  round  the  waist,  and  a  slight  un- 
dulating motion  about  the  upper  part  of  the  garment, 
was  the  only  thing  which  indicated  the  existence  of 
the  wearer. 

Piso  almost  sickened  when  he  first  recognized  in 
this  miserable  object  the  once-lovely  nymph  Eudocia. 
The  next  moment,  his  blood  boiled  with  indignation 
against  the  author  of  her  sufferings :  she  had  evi- 
dently endured  the  torture.  He  turned  towards  the 
Prsefect,  and  eyed  him  with  feelings  of  scorn,  horror, 
and  disgust.  The  sanguinary  despot  stood  gazing  at 
his  victim  with  the  utmost  composure, — hardly  con- 
scious perhaps  of  the  cruelty  of  the  deed  which  he 
had  perpetrated,  for  the  life  of  a  slave  was  in  his  esti- 
mation a  thing  of  no  account.  Presently,  however, 
raising  his  eyes,  and  facing  the  young  man,  "  Piso," 
said  he,  '*  you  are  doubtless  surprised  at  finding 
another  of  your  accomplices  discovered, — an  accom- 
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plice  too,  of  a  .singular  character, — for  who  would 
have  expected  to  find  a  Roman  senator  in  league 
with  a  miserable  bondmaid?  By  what  means  she 
acquired  a  place  in  your  confidence  I  am  not  in-^ 
formed,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  ask.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  know  that  she  is  acquainted  with 
your  treasonable  secrets,  that  she  intended  to  pro- 
mote your  nefarious  designs,  and  that  in  thus  assist- 
ing the  enemies  of  her  lord,  she  has  herself  been 
guilty  of  the  foulest  treachery.  Yet  I  have  not 
punished  her  in  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  the  offences  of 
so  wretched  a  creature  are  incapable  of  exciting  that 
feeling  in  my  mind.  I  was  simply  determined  to 
make  her  confess,  and  I  ordered  her  to  be  questioned 
on  the  rack.  We  shall  now  see  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment." 

Then,  addressing  the  men  who  had  brought  the 
unfortunate  young  woman  into  the  room,  and  who 
still  supported  her  in  the  chair,  **  Surely,  my 
friends,"  said  he,  "  you  have  somewhat  exceeded  the 
instructions  given  you  concerning  her;  she  seems 
much  exhausted,  and  I  heard  her  shrieking  several 
times.  I  merely  desired  you  to  place  her  on  the 
rack,  which  I  knew  would  be  sufficient  to  make  her 
confess,  without  actually  applying  the  torture.  You 
have  treated  her,  I  think,  with  unnecessary  severity, 
— but  it  matters  very  little,  after  all.     Come,  come," 
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continued  he,  perceiving  that  the  men  remained 
silent,  "  let  us  see  her  depositions  at  once ; — you 
have  doubtless  taken  them  down  in  writing,  as  I 
desired." 

"  My  lord/'  answered  one  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  he  spoke,  "  we  pray  your  forgiveness ;  we  have 
not  been  able  to  extort  any  confession  at  all.'' 

**  How? — what?"  cried  the  Prsefect  in  astonish- 
ment, *^  I  could  not  have  heard  you  right !  Explain 
what  you  meant  to  say." 

''  EheuT  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  terrified  look, 
'*  we  cannot  deny  our  words;  —  it  is  true  that  we 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Yet  it  was  from  no  neglect  of 
your  directions  :  we  endeavoured  to  follow  them 
by  working  on  her  fears ;  we  showed  her  the  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  explained  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  She  changed  counte- 
nance, but  refused  to  speak.  We  stretched  her  on 
the  rack,  and  applied  our  hands  to  the  levers  by 
which  the  engine  is  worked.  We  then  saw  that  she  was 
dreadfully  alarmed.  Availing  ourselves  of  what  we 
thought  a  favourable  opportunity,  we  questioned  her 
again,  and  again,  but  without  effect.  Nothing  could 
subdue  her  obstinacy  ;  nothing  could  extract  a  single 
syllable  from  her  lips.  She  silently  set  us  at  defiance. 
Then  being  provoked,  we  put  the  machinery  in  motion, 
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and  commenced  the  process.  She  bore  it  with  ex- 
traordinary patience ;  I  never  recollect  to  have  met 
with  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  passive  endurance 
in  my  life.  After  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony,  we 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  questioned  her  again,  ^he 
opened  her  eyes,  for  she  had  involuntarily  closed 
them  on  obtaining  a  respite  from  her  sufferings,  and 
looked  at  us  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
I  shall  never  forget,  though  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  describe  it.  I  confess  I  was  almost  moved  to  com- 
passion. Still  she  rejected  the  only  terms  on  which 
she  could  hope  for  pardon  ;  and,  of  course,  we  were 
obliged  to  renew  her  torments.  We  now  went  to 
work  less  tenderly  than  before.  Then  it  was  that 
she  uttered  a  scream,  for  the  first  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation.  Soon  after  she  fainted, 
so  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  loosen  the  cords  with 
which  she  was  bound,  and  made  use  of  restoratives. 
She  Came  to  herself;  and  finding  that  she  still  con- 
tinued refractory,  we  tied  her  up  again,  and  treated 
her  with  more  severity  than  ever.  In  short,  my 
lord,"  continued  this  humane  executioner,  still  ad- 
dressing his  august  master,  who  regarded  him  with 
an  aspect  equally  perplexed  and  ireful,  *'  we  did  not 
desist  till  she  was  reduced  to  the  very  point  of  death. 
Then,  indeed,  we  left  off;  for  we  thought  you  would 
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not  approve  of  our  letting  her  die  with  the  secret 
locked  in  her  breast.  But  the  process  can  be  re- 
peated whenever  you  think  fit." 

"Then let  it  be  done  immediately,"  exclaimed  the 
Prsefect,  in  a  terrible  voice ;  "  the  miserable  creature 
shall  not  baffle  us  thus.  Death  shall  alone  put  an  end 
to  her  sufferings.  Let  her  die  on  the  rack  at  once. 
I  will  not  grant  her  a  respite." 

The  officials  prepared  to  obey  his  orders.  They 
lifted  her  up  in  the  chair,  which  they  had  placed  upon 
the  ground  while  the  chief  of  their  fraternity  was 
haranguing,  and  were  just  about  to  convey  her  from 
the  room,  when  she  raised  her  head,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  speak.  They  paused  for  a  moment, 
under  the  idea  that  her  terror  would  at  last  force  her 
to  confess.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  glanced  at 
those  who  surrounded  her,  with  a  wandering  and  un- 
settled look.  At  length,  recognising  Piso,  something 
like  a  smile  passed  transiently  across  her  features. 
Then,  in  a  faint  voice,  and  apparently  with  much 
pain,  '^  Piso,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  kept  my 
promise,"  and  sunk  back  motionless  in  her  chair. 

The  attendants  hastened  to  remove  her  from  the 
apartment ;  they  bore  her  towards  the  place  of  tor- 
ture. Notwithstanding  her  apathetic  appearance, 
she  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  her  condition, 
or  indififerent  to  her  fate.     She  knew  what  she  had  to 
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endure,  and  doubted  her  own  powers  of  endurance. 
She  feared  she  might  find  it  impossible  to  bear  with 
constancy  a  repetition  of  the  pangs  which  she  had 
lately  undergone.  She  trembled  lest  the  weakness 
of  humanity  should  force  her,  in  a  moment  of  de- 
spair, to  betray  that  which  she  had  already  suffered 
so  much  to  conceal.  She  dreaded  being  exposed  to 
the  horrid  temptation,  and  was  resolved  to  avoid  it  if 
she  could.  Her  brain  was  at  work  to  devise  a  re- 
medy, nor  did  she  long  meditate  in  vain.  Though 
many  of  her  joints  were  dislocated,  she  still  had  the 
use  of  her  right  hand.  A  girdle,  as  I  have  observed, 
still  encircled  her  waist ;  this  she  contrived  to  un- 
fasten while  the  attendants  were  carrying  her  across 
the  room,  and  fixing  one  end  of  it  to  the  back  of  her 
chair,  with  the  other  she  formed  a  sliding  noose, 
which  she  passed  over  her  head.  Then,  by  a  sudden 
exertion,  she  threw  herself  from  her  seat,  and  the 
principle  of  life  being  weak  within  her,  she  soon 
ceased  to  bfeathe. 

The  rage  of  the  Praifect  was  unbounded  when  he 
thus  found  himself  baflled,  and  his  power  set  at 
nought  by  a  being  whom  he  had  regarded  with  so 
much  contempt.  Her  death,  however,  having  de- 
prived him  of  all  hopes  of  making  the  wished-for 
discoveries  in  that  quarter,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  towards  Piso,  and   his  male  confederates, 
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whom  he  now  seriously  resolved  on  having  put  to  the 
question,  in  spite  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  as 
persons  of  noble  birth.  The  rack  was,  accordingly, 
introduced,  and  the  executioners  stood  round  it,  with 
arms  bared  to  the  elbow.  Piso  now  fully  expected 
that  his  time  was  come,  and  Scribonius  Mummius 
stood  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf,  while  his  visage 
assumed  a  hue  more  than  usually  cadaverous  and 
ghastly.  But  the  Preefect,  to  their  astonishment, 
passed  over  them  both,  and  selected  the  venerable 
Magnus  for  the  first  experiment.  "  Bring  forward 
the  hoary-headed  ringleader,"  cried  he  to  the  men 
who  guarded  him  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room, 
'*we  had  best  begin  with  him;  and  should  he  die 
without  confessing,  we  can  try  the  others  after- 
wards." 

The  preliminary  steps  were  soon  taken.  Magnus 
was  stripped  of  his  upper  garments,  and  extended  on 
the  rack.  The  Prsefect  stood  at  his  right  hand,  and 
Vulcatius  Asper  at  his  left.  Both  then  plied  him  with 
questions,  and  repeated  their  menaces,  which,  never- 
theless, the  former  seemed  somewhat  reluctant  to  fulfil ; 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Re- 
public, still  lurked  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  secretly 
unwilling  to  degrade  an  order  with  which  he  was 
incorporated  himself.  These  considerations  had  no 
weight  with  Vulcatius  Asper;  he  was  only  an  eques- 
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trian,  and  he  regarded  the  degradation  of  the  sena- 
tors with  satisfaction,  rather  than  with  discontent. 
He  now,  therefore,  urged  his  superior  to  have  the 
engine  put  in  motion,  and  the  torture  applied  at  once. 
This  conduct  of  his  irritated  the  captive  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resolved  to  have  his  revenge,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  only  means  which  circumstances 
left  in  his  power,  he  addressed  the  recreant  with  a 
sarcastic  sneer,  in  these  words :  '^  Why  are  you  so 
anxious  to  make  me  reveal  that  which  you  already 
know  ? — Your  master  should  compel  you  to  exchange 
places  with  me,  and  he  would  assuredly  extract  the 
desired  information  from  your  lips." 

Vulcatius  Asper  was  caught  in  his  own  trap.  His 
confusion  prevented  him  from  making  a  reply,  and  he 
stood,  all  pale  and  trembling  as  he  was,  the  very 
image  of  detected  guilt.  The  Prsefect  eyed  him 
steadfastly,  and  the  longer  he  gazed,  the  darker  grew 
the  fnown  which  settled  on  his  brow,  till  at  last  it 
assumed  so  diabolical  a  character,  that  the  miserable 
culprit  seemed  quite  paralysed  under  its  influence. 
Then,  beckoning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  pointed 
significantly  at  the  criminal,  without  uttering  a  word. 
His  gestures  were  understood,  and  promptly  obeyed. 
Vulcatius  Asper  was  seized,  disarmed,  and  manacled 
in  an  instant.  But  he  was  not  examined  on  the  rack  ; 
for  the  Prsefect  was  too  much  exasperated  to  follow 
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the  advice  of  Magnus,  although  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  best  course,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  could  have  pursued.  Listening  to 
nothing  but  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  and  unable  to 
control  his  passion  for  an  instant,  he  commanded  the 
offender  to  be  dragged  from  his  presence  and  exe- 
cuted at  once.  Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  passing  this  arbitrary  sentence,  he  did  not  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of 
law.  "  Go,  lictor,"  he  exclaimed,  with  true  judicial 
energy,  "  bind  up  his  hands,  muffle  up  his  face,  sus- 
pend him  from  the  tree  accurst!"  * 

When  the  criminal  was  removed,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  great  man  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he 
again  turned  towards  the  prisoner  on  the  rack,  re- 
iterated his  threats,  and  showed,  by  the  diabolical  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  at  length  resolved  to 
make  them  good.  It  may  now  haply  be  expected, 
that  the  venerable  object  of  this  cruel  persecution, 
would  have  seized  on  the  occasion  to  prove  his  for- 
titude by  enduring  with  equanimity  the  utmost  pains 
which  his  foe  had  power  to  inflict.  But,  alas,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  character  ! — alas,  for  the  honour 
of  the  senators ! — alas,  for  the  reputation  of  the  man 

*  I.  e.  the  gibbet,  —  or  perhaps  the  cross.  Tiie  words  usually 
employed  were,  "I,  lictor,  colliga  manus,  caput  obnubito,  arbori 
infelice  suspendito." 
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himself! — he  no  sooner  found  that  things  were 
coming  to  a  crisis,  and  that  the  despot  was  in  earnest, 
than  he  at  once  forgot  his  own  professions,  and  the 
noble  example  so  recently  displayed  in  the  person  of 
a  wretched  bondmaid,  from  whom  no  such  exertion  of 
courage  could  have  been  expected,  and  pusillani- 
mously  betraying  his  associates,  made  a  full  and  un- 
reserved confession  of  every  thing  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  relative  to  the  plot.  Piso  was  disgusted 
at  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  thus  exhibited  by  one 
whom  he  had  been  so  much  inclined  to  respect ;  yet, 
in  all  probability,  it  saved  his  own  life ;  for  had 
Magnus  persisted  in  his  silence,  the  young  patrician 
would  infallibly  have  been  condemned  to  the  torture 
himself,  under  which  he  would  rather  have  died  than 
have  violated  his  faith. 

As  it  was,  feeling  that  interference  would  be  useless, 
he  armed  himself  with  patience,  and  stood  by  in 
silence,  while  the  chosen  Coryphaeus  of  his  party  was 
detailing  the  particulars  of  the  plot,  and  giving  in  the 
names  of  the  various  individuals  who  had  shared  in 
it  already,  or  promised  it  their  support.  And,  ve- 
rily, Piso  was  astonished  at  the  length  of  the  cata- 
logue. Deeply  implicated  as  he  was  himself,  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  immense  number  of  persons 
with  whom  he  had  been  acting  in  concert.  He  knew 
that  the  conspirators  were  numerous,  but  he  had  not 
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expected  to  find  them  amounting  to  thousands  of 
men,  and  hundreds  of  women,  either  congregated  in 
the  city,  or  scattered  through  its  environs,  not  to 
mention  those  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
He,  therefore,  almost  sympathised  with  the  Praefect 
in  the  wonder  he  expressed  at  the  curious  revelations 
now  made  to  him  for  the  first  time,  and  felt  that  he 
could  scarcely  blame  him  for  the  severity  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  adopted  under  circumstances  so 
alarming  and  perilous. 

This  investigation  over,  Magnus  was  set  at  liberty, 
or  at  least  disengaged  from  his  uncomfortable  position 
on  the  rack  ;  after  which  the  great  man  very  delibe- 
rately addressed  him  in  these  words  : 

"  Perhaps,  O  Magnus,  having  now  made  confes- 
sion, you  may  expect  forgiveness.  And  truly  had 
that  confession  been  voluntary,  it  might  in  some  sort 
have  atoned  for  your  ofl'ence.  As  it  is,  being  merely 
extorted  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  it  can  have  no 
such  effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  militates  against 
you,  tending,  as  it  doth,  to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions 
previously  entertained  respecting  your  most  damnable 
cabal.  How,  therefore,  can  you  hope  for  pardon  on 
account  of  the  discoveries  you  have  been  compelled  to 
make  ? — and  why  should  I  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence  which  your  crimes  deserve?  You  must 
die,  miserable  wretch ! — and  that,  too,  by  the  hand  of 
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the  common  executioner.  HeusV  added  he,  in  a 
loud  voice,  *'  away  with  him,  lictors,  and  off  with  his 
head!" 

The  luckless  Magnus  was  hurried  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  did  not  venture  to  remonstrate,  far  less 
to  resist.  He  quietly,  and  calmly  submitted  to  his 
fate  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unmanly  act  which 
the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  or  the  instability  of  his 
principles  had  prompted  him  to  commit,  he  died  like 
a  stoic  and  a  Roman. 

The  tyrant  watched  him  narrowly  till  the  lictors 
had  removed  him  from  the  room.  Then,  with  a  look 
of  infinite  satisfaction,  which  evinced  the  delight  he 
derived  from  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence  upon  Scribonius  Mummius, 
who  stood  motionless  before  him  all  the  while,  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech,  and  paralyzed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  circumstances  of  horror  under  which  it 
was  bis  misfortune  to  be  placed. 

"  Thy  turn  comes  next,  O  Mummius,"  he  began, 
"  prepare  to  hear  thy  doom.  Thy  conduct  hath  been 
flagitious  in  the  extreme,  and  thou  canst  not  expect 
to  escape  the  heaviest  punishment  which  the  law 
suffers  me  to  inflict.  "Would  that  I  could  have  thee 
thrown  headlong  into  a  fiery  furnace,  or  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts  !  But,  alas,  I  am  not  autho- 
rised so  to  do,  —  my  royal  master  alone  enjoys  the 
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privilege  of  inflicting  these  penalties  at  his  will.  I 
can,  however,  have  thee  strangled  or  beheaded, — 
whichever  it  likes  me  best, — and  withal  I  am  entitled 
by  my  office  to  name  the  place  of  execution.  Where- 
fore will  I  have  thee  decapitated  in  front  of  thine  own 
mansion  on  the  Palatine,  which  thou  hast  wickedly 
suffered  to  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  thy  villa- 
nous  allies.  There  I  say  shalt  thou  lose  thine  head 
as  a  terror  to  all  future  offenders,  —  and  now,  lictors, 
let  the  culprit  be  manacled,  and  carried  from  my 
sight." 

*'  As  for  thee,  Piso,"  continued  the  Prsefect,  still 
speaking  in  his  judicial  capacity,  "  thy  chief  offence 
consists  in  an  attempt  upon  my  own  life.  Being, 
therefore,  a  party  concerned,  it  would  not  become  me 
to  pronounce  thy  doom  myself.  The  world  might 
suspect  me  of  acting  from  personal  motives,  and  a 
spirit  of  revenge;  an  imputation  which  I  would 
willingly  avoid.  For  this  reason  I  shall  merely  order 
thee  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  Mamertine  prison, 
until  such  time  as  thou  canst  be  conveyed  to  the  em- 
peror's camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  thou 
wilt  doubtless  pay  the  penalty  of  thy  crimes.  But 
with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do, —  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  whole  business.  Go,  lictors,  immediately,  and 
see  that  you  lodge  him  in  the  jail." 

Surrounded  by  guards  and  executioners,  Piso  and 
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his  uncle  were  now:  conducted  from  the  palace.  As 
their  route  lay  in  the  same  direction,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  together.  They  found  the  chariot 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  from  home,  still  wait- 
ing for  them  at  the  gates.  They  both  got  into  it,  the 
guards  mounted  their  horses,  and  the  journey  was 
commenced  forthwith. 

Piso  was  astonished  to  observe  the  fortitude  with 
which  Scribonius  Mummius  bore  his  lot.  While  in 
doubt  and  suspense,  he  had  often  seemed  on  the  point 
of  sinking  under  his  calamities;  but  now  that  the  die 
was  cast,  his  courage  rose  in  a  manner  almost  mira- 
culous, and  he  consoled  himself  by  repeating  the 
apophthegms  of  the  ancients,  which  generally  went 
to  prove  the  unhappiness  of  life,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  speedy  dissolution.  Piso  paid  little  attention  to 
what  he  said,  being  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  which  were  dismal  enough  already,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  rendered  more  cheerful  by 
the  dolesome  dogmas  of  the  Greeks.  His  sorrow 
was,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  worthy 
humorist  himself.  He  trembled  to  think  of  his  im- 
pending fate,  and  pondered  with  extreme  solicitude 
on  the  means  of  saving  him.  But  how  was  this  de- 
sirable object  to  be  achieved  ?  The  guards  were 
numerous,  and  watchful.  Escape  without  their  con- 
nivance was  impossible,  and  they  were  well  known  to 
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stand  in  so  much  awe  of  their  imperious  master,  as 
even  to  be  proof  against  gold  itself.  Besides,  Piso 
remarked,  as  the  carriage  drove  along,  that  the 
public  ways  were  still  filled  with  the  soldiery  under 
arms,  some  of  whom  could  not  have  failed  to  detect, 
and  frustrate,  any  attempt  at  an  escape.  In  short,  he 
saw  no  chance  of  evading  the  cruel  and  vindictive 
sentence  of  the  tyrant.  He  was  greatly  troubled  in 
spirit.  He  attributed  the  ruin  of  his  kinsman  to  his 
own  headstrong  conduct,  and  he  secretly  cursed  the 
readiness  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  views,  and 
joined  the  party,  of  the  conspirators. 

His  uneasiness  increased  as  they  drew  towards  the 
end  of  their  journey.  They  had  now  crossed  the 
Palatine  Bridge,  passed  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Forum,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  was  situated  the  jail  appointed  for  the 
young  man's  temporary  abode,  where  he  knew  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  take  leave  of  his  uncle, — 
probably  for  the  last  time.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  lay  a 
little  to  the  left,  near  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  and  as 
the  carriage  drove  along,  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road 
suddenly  presented  that  small,  but  venerable  edifice  to 
view,  placed  as  it  were  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of 
trees ;  a  few  planes  and  cypresses  were  also 
scattered  round    the  fane   itself,  being  probably   a 
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remnant  of  the  sacred  grove  by  which  it  had  been 
formerly  embowered. 

The  carriage  made  a  sudden  stop  in  front  of  this 
avenue;  and  Piso,  looking  out,  discovered  that  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Vestal  Virgins  blocked  up  the  way.  A 
ray  of  hope  darted  through  his  mind.  He  remem- 
bered a  privilege  appertaining  to  these  holy  maids, 
which,  though  almost  obsolete,  yet  continued  to 
exist.  He  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  kinsman's 
ear,  to  prepare  him  for  the  step  which  he  designed  to 
take,  and  then  accosting  one  of  the  troopers  who  ac- 
companied the  vehicle,  demanded  that  his  fellow 
prisoner  should  be  permitted  to  alight,  and  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Vestals.  The  man  seemed  startled, 
and  gruffly  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  what  right 
a  malefactor  under  sentence  of  death  had  to  make 
such  a  request.  On  a  reference,  however,  to  the 
centurion  in  command,  who  being  an  educated  man, 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  old  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, he  found  that  the  captive  had  asked  nothing 
but  what  was  reasonable,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  established  rules.  To  refuse,  therefore,  was 
impossible.  Scribonius  Mummius  was  told  he  might 
get  out  of  the  chariot  ;  and  the  Virgins,  who  by  this 
time  were  passing  on  towards  the  temple,  were  in- 
formed .that  a  senator  of  high  rank,  condemned  to 
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die  for  certain  offences  against  the  state,  besought 
them  to  grant  him  an  immediate  audience.  They 
stopped  accordingly,  and  perhaps,  not  unwilling  to 
exercise  their  prerogative,  which  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant, prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  distinguish- 
ed supplicant  in  a  manner  no  less  solemn  than  de- 
corous. 

The  eldest  of  the  three,  (for  such  was  their  num- 
ber) stood  proudly  erect  between  her  two  younger 
colleagues,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  small  image  of 
her  patron-goddess,  which  she  held  upraised  in  her 
right  hand.  She  seemed  to  be  a  female  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  tall,  slender,  and  of  a  symme- 
trical make;  with  straight  regular  features,  dark 
eyes,  and  raven  locks,  which  her  pale  forehead,  and 
almost  colourless  cheeks,  rendered  the  more  striking 
and  remarkable.  She  was  wholly  dressed  in  white ; 
and  the  garments  of  her  companions  were  of  the 
same  spotless  hue. 

These  immaculate  nymphs,  who  formed  the  chief 
object  in  the  group,  were  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants, amongst  whom  were  seen  boys  swinging 
censers,  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  culti- 
vated with  so  much  care  by  all  the  votaries  of  Vesta ; 
together  with  musicians,  playing  upon  various  in- 
struments, but  principally  horns,  both  straight  and 
crooked,  which  sent  forth  a  loud  and  awful  sound. 
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There  were  also  two  or  three  lictors,  bearing  their 
fasces  as  in  the  presence  of  the  consuls ;  a  mark  of 
distinction  which,  of  all  the  sacerdotal  personages  in 
Rome,  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

When  Scribonius  Mummius  found  that  he  had  yet 
a  chance  of  being  saved,  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  neglect  it.  **  Know  your  opportunity, 
was  the  adage  of  Pittacus,"  cried  he,  in  a  hilarious 
voice  ;  and  leaping  from  the  carriage  with  extraor- 
dinary agility,  he  hastened  towards  the  Vestals  and 
knelt  down  at  their  feet.  Then  stretching  forth  his 
hands,  he  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  the  liveliest 
entreaty,  explaining  his  wrongs  and  grievances,  as- 
serting his  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
excusing  the  errors  which  he  might  have  involunta- 
rily committed,  and  finally  making  strong  appeals  to 
their  mercy,  which  he  hoped  they  would  extend  to  an 
unfortunate  old  man,  who  had  the  most  profound 
respect  for  their  sanctity,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  power. 

This  pathetic  speech  was  not  made  in  vain.  The 
consecrated  maids- were  much  affected  ;  the  youngest 
of  the  trio,  was  even  observed  to  weep,  and  the  eld- 
est, though  less  disordered,  could  not  repress  a  sigh. 
She,  however,  replied  with  the  stately  calmness  which 
became  her  character  and  calling.     She  began  by  de- 
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daring  her  readiness  to  afford  him  the  protection  he 
required,  providing  she  could  do  so  without  violating 
any  existing  law  or  established  usage.  "  But/'  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  am  almost  doubtful  of  my  own  rights. 
It  is  true  that  when  Numa  first  instituted  our  order, 
he  granted  us  the  privilege  of  pardoning  any  criminal 
we  might  chance  to  meet,  in  the  course  of  our  walks 
through  the  streets.  But  much  time  having  elapsed 
since  this  privilege  was  exerted,  I  should  probably  be 
blamed  for  now  putting  it  in  force,  and  that  too  in  so 
grave  a  case  as  yours.  Besides,  I  fear  the  attempt 
would  avail  you  nothing  after  all.  My  prerogative 
would  be  set  at  nought,  and  my  power  defied  ;  I 
might  gain  you  a  respite,  but  I  should  not  in  the  end 
save  you  from  punishment.  Nevertheless,"  added 
she,  perceiving  that  her  suitor  was  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  view  she  took  of  the  case;  *  ■  if  your 
guards  will  permit  it,  I  can  at  least  afford  you  a  re- 
treat in  the  sanctuary  for  the  present,  and  there  you 
may  remain  till  the  hand  of  authority  shall  compel 
me  to  yield  you  up." 

This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  Scribonius  Mum- 
mius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  imme- 
diately opened  a  negociation  with  the  centurion,  and 
that  officer,  either  from  a  secret  bias  in  favour  of  their 
cause,  or  out  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  Ves- 
tals, proving  more  propitious  than  could  have  been 
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expected,  they  soon  eoDcluded  a  treaty  which  gave  equal 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  centurion  sti- 
pulated in  the  first  place,  that  the  Virgins,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  anciently  observed  on  occasions  of 
the  sort,  should  make  oath  to  their  having  met  with  the 
prisoner  by  accident, — not  by  previous  agreement  or 
design ;  and  this  being  assented  to  on  the  part  of  the 
nymphs,  he  furthermore  required  that  a  small  dona- 
tive in  money  should  be  distributed  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers, in  order  to  insure  their  approbation  of  the 
proposed  plan.  As  for  himself,  he  disclaimed  being 
actuated  by  mercenary  motives  at  all ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  reject  a  purse  full  of  sesterces,  which  Piso 
very  courteously  embraced  an  opportunity  of  entreat- 
ing him  to  accept.  The  troopers  being  then  gratified 
according  to  their  deserts,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  according  to  the  wealth  and  liberality  of 
the  donors,  they  professed  themselves  very  well 
pleased  with  the  job,  and  concurred  with  their  leader 
in  setting  the  captive  at  liberty,  or  at  least  in  making 
him  over  to  the  three  spotless  priestesses ;  —  thus 
endeavouring  to  excuse  a  somewhat  questionable  act 
under  the  plea  of  *'  necessity,"  and  a  *'  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  ministers  of  their  holy  religion." 

Scribonius  Mummius  was  then  conducted  into  the 
sanctuary,  where  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present, 
under  the  protection  of  his  newly  acquired  friends. 
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the  chaste  and  beneficent  guardians  of  the  fane.  His 
less  fortunate  kinsman  was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat 
in  the  vehicle,  which  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  to- 
wards the  place  of  its  destination.  And  ere  long, 
having  crossed  the  Forum,  the  grey  massive  walls  of 
the  Mamertine  appeared  in  sight.  The  carriage 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  led  up  to 
the  entrance  of  the  building,  situated  in  the  upper 
story;  and  the  Gustos  Carceris  coming  down  with  his 
keys,  the  prisoner  was  formally  delivered  up  to  him 
by  the  centurion,  who  having  thus  performed  his 
part,  withdrew  at  the  head  of  his  military  friends. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Piso  ascended  the  steps, 
which  he  well  recollected  had  been  known  for  cen- 
turies as  the  *'  Stair  of  Groans  ;"^  a  suitable  appella- 
tion, and  not  bestowed  without  sufficient  cause. 
Having  reached  the  top,  he  next  crossed  the  bridge 
thrown  from  thence  to  the  door  of  the  prison.  The 
door  was  unlocked  by  the  Gustos,  and  they  both 
passed  in.  Piso  now  found  himself  in  a  low  vaulted 
passage,  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  which  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  The  walls  looked  dank  and 
dripping;  the  air  felt  cold,  and  the  light  of  day 
was  almost  totally  shut  out.  The  jailor  having 
refastened  the  door,  ignited  a  small  taper  which  he 

*  Scalse  Gemoniae. 
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took  from  a  recess  in  the  wall,  and  desiring-  Piso  to 
keep  close  to  him,  advanced  along  the  passage,  which 
was  terminated  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards 
by  another  door.     Through  this  they  entered  a  dark 
apartment,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad  ;  the 
walls,  the  roof,  and  floor  of  which  were  entirely  com- 
posed of  oak.   The  Gustos  deposited  his  taper  on  the 
ground  to  have  his  hands  at  liberty,  and  then  stoop- 
ing down   in   the  middle   of  the    room,   laboriously 
raised  a  small  trap-door,  under  which  appeared  a 
circular  aperture  little  more  than  large  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man.     Into  this  gloomy  abyss, 
Piso  was  told  he  must  descend.     The  upper  spars  of 
a  ladder  were  visible  near  its  mouth,  but  all  below 
was  involved   in  impenetrable   darkness.      He   was 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  the  place ; 
and  the  turnkey  seeing  him   hesitate,  offered  to  go 
down  first  with  the  light.     Piso  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  and  promised  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  he 
should  reach  the  bottom.    The  man  then  grasped  the 
taper  in  one  hand,  and  without  more  ado  began  his 
descent,  which,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
crash  of  one  of  the  steps,  which  was  unable  to  sustain 
his  weight.     Luckily  for  him,  he  saved  himself  from 
falling  by  clinging  with   his  arms  round  the  sides  of 
the  ladder;    and  proceeding  afterwards   with   more 
caution,  he  escaped  a  repetition  of  the  accident.     At 
VOL.  II.  L 
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length  his  feet  rested  on  the  earth.     Then  raising  the 
light  above  his  head,  and  looking  upwards,  he  sum- 
moned Piso  to  come  down,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  how  he  descended,  the  steps  being 
weak  and  rotten.    The  young  man  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and  went  down  as  carefully  as  he  could.     Yet 
he   did    not    come    off   without   a   trifling    mishap. 
Another  of  the  spars  gave  way,  and  as  it  chanced 
to  be  the  next  to  that  which  broke  before,  he  expe- 
rienced some  difficulty  in  passing  over  the  gap  occa- 
sioned by  the  fracture  of  the  two.     Nevertheless  he 
reached  the  bottom  in  safety,  and  glanced  round  him 
fearfully  at  the  miserable  dungeon  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  confined.     It  was  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  upper  chamber,  but  far  more 
dismal,  dark,  and  uncomfortable,  being  paved  with 
stone,  and  having  no   entrance  except  through  the 
aperture  above,  which  also  served  to  admit  the  light, 
while  the  trap-door  was  open.     That  closed,  the  ob- 
scurity could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  complete, 
the  place  being  destitute  of  windows ;  and  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  same  circumstance,  the  air  felt  so  stag- 
nant and  oppressive  that  Piso  could  with  difficulty 
draw   his  breath.      He  observed,  too,   with  horror, 
that  several  unclean  things  were  crawling  about  on 
the  floor,  as  if  generated  by  the  foulness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  also  appeared  to  have  overspread  the 
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walls  with  spots  of  mildew,  and  even  with  funguses 
of  considerable  size.  This  dismal  vault  was  quite 
unfurnished  ;  and  the  presence  of  innumerable  cob- 
webs, tenanted  by  spiders  of  enormous  bulk,  seemed 
to  prove  that  years  had  elapsed  since  man  had  made 
it  his  abode. 

Piso  remonstrated  with  the  jailer  against  being  in- 
carcerated in  a  place  so  loathsome,  where  he  said  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time. 
Death  he  declared  would  be  almost  preferable  to  such 
a  punishment ;  and  as  he  did  not  suppose  the  Praefect 
wished  to  kill  him  by  inches,  why  should  he  have 
condemned  him  to  be  thus  buried  alive? 

The  man  replied  in  the  usual  strain  of  official 
characters,  that  **his  duty  was  extremely  simple, — 
that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived, —  that  his  orders  were  positive  to  confine  the 
prisoner  in  the  same  dungeon  formerly  occupied  by 
Perseus,  Catiline,  and  Jugurtha, — that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  tc  swerve  from  these  orders ;" — and  he  added, 
that  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  Calpurnius  Piso,  and  could  easily  con- 
ceive the  disgust  he  must  feel  at  being  deprived  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
yet  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  his  sufferings  were 
not  likely  to  be  worse  than  those  which  had  been 
l2 
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endured  of  old,  by  persons  his  superiors  in  rank,  and 
his  equals  in  habits  of  refinement. 

This  reasoning  of  the  turnkey,  being  founded  in 
truth,  served  in  some  sort  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
lot,  —  or  at  least  by  convincing  him  that  complaints 
were  useless,  it  effectually  stopped  his  mouth.  Find- 
ing him,  therefore,  far  quieter  than  before,  the  Gustos 
reascended  the  ladder^  which  he  drew  up  after  him, 
and  in  so  doing  nearly  completed  its  demolishment. 
He  then  tossed  down  a  considerable  heap  of  straw, 
neither  the  cleanest  nor  the  driest  in  the  world, 
which  he  intended  as  a  bed  for  the  prisoner,  whom 
he  also  provided  with  a  small  pitcher  of  water,  and  a 
diminutive  loaf  of  bread.  That  done,  he  was  about 
to  close  down  the  trap,  when  Piso,  who  had  not  cal- 
culated upon  being  left  in  total  darkness,  raised  his 
voice,  and  earnestly  petitioned  for  a  lamp.  The 
man  refused  to  grant  his  request.  It  was  contrary 
to  rule,  he  said,  for  prisoners  in  the  Tullianum  to  be 
allowed  a  light.  So  saying,  he  completed  the  work 
he  had  begun,  and  the  aperture  was  covered  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Thus  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  the  black  abyss,  Piso 
was  abandoned  to  the  subtle  inroads  of  a  noxious  at- 
mosphere, and  the  foul  attacks  of  subterranean  vermin. 
His  reflections,  it  may  be  conceived,  were  far  from 
being  agreeable  or  satisfactory.  Yet  he  comforted  him- 
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self  with  the  idea  that  princes  and  potentates  had  often 
been  confined  in  the  same  place,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  inconveniences  as  those  which  he  endured  him- 
self; nay,  recurring  to  the  words  of  his  late  comrade, 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  his  situation 
was  bliss  in  comparison  with  that  of  at  least  one  of 
his  predecessors  ;  for  when  Perseus  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Mamertine,  he  had  (over  and  above  his  inevit- 
able miseries)  been  sedulously  deprived  of  rest  by 
persons  stationed  in  his  vicinity  for  the  purpose, 
who  made  such  an  uproar  by  clashing  their  arms,  and 
playing  upon  warlike  instruments,  that  weariness  and 
exhaustion  at  length  put  a  period  to  his  days."* 

These  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  the  Macedonian 
Monarch,  were  as  balm,  I  repeat,  to  the  wounded 
mind  of  Piso.  The  feeling  was  unquestionably  found- 
ed on  selfishness,  and  as  such,  the  author  may  be 
blamed  for  imputing  it  to  the  hero  of  his  tale.  Ere, 
however,  the  reader  condemn  the  work,  or  impugn 
its  moral  tendency,  let  him  turn  '*  his  eyes  inwardly 
on  his  mind,"  and  after  carefully  scanning  what  he 
sees  there,  let  him  reflect  whether  he  has  not,  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,    derived    consolation   from    the 


*  Such  at  least  is  the  popular  version  of  the  story.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  the  true  one.  Some  accounts  say  that  after  a  short  con- 
finement in  the  Mamertine,  Perseus  was  removed  to  Alba,  where 
he  died  a  natural  death. 
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knowledge  that  others  have  been  no  less  unfortunate 
than  himself.  It  is  pleasant,  in  short,  to  have  com- 
panions in  distress ;  —  and  if  such  is  the  general  opi- 
nion of  mankind,  individuals  should  not  be  censured 
with  severity  for  that  which  is  the  fault  of  human 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ABSURDITIES    AND    HORRORS. 

Having  deposited  "  our  hero"  in  the  terrible  "  Bas- 
tille" of  ancient  Rome,  and  feeling  that  the  records 
of  a  dungeon  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  reader, 
we  shall  now  return  to  the  Gardens  of  Geta  on  the 
Janiculum,  and  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Prae- 
fect  and  his  spouse,  after  the  arrest  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  frustration  of  their  plot. 

On  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  transactions  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  this  well-matched  pair 
were,  sitting  at  their  breakfast  table,  apparently  the 
best  of  friends,  discoursing  together  with  all  the  com- 
placency in  the  world.  This  conversation  of  theirs 
was  ere  long  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  several 
armed  men,  each  of  whom  carried  under  his  arm  a 
brazen  charger,  containing  as  it  seemed,  something 
bulky  and  globulous,  covered  with  a  napkin. 

"  Ehodum!  —  come  hither,"  cried  the  Proefect  in 
an  encouraging  tone,  to  the  new-comers ;  "  advance, 
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mine  honest  friends,   and  let  us  see  what  you  have 
brought." 

The  men  respectfully  obeyed  his  orders.  Ap- 
proaching him  one  by  one,  they  knelt  successively  at 
his  feet,  and  presented  their  mysterious  offerings. 

**  Uncover  the  vessel,"  he  exclaimed,  to  the  first 
of  them  who  approached. 

The  napkin  being  thereupon  removed,  a  human 
head,  to  all  appearance  lately  severed  from  the  body, 
was  exposed  to  view.  The  Praefect  twined  his  fin- 
gers in  its  locks,  pulled  the  bleeding  member  from 
its  repository,  and  bringing  it  to  a  level  with  his 
own  face,  deliberately  contemplated  its  livid  and 
distorted  features. 

"  Die  mihiy — tell  me, — whose  head  is  this?"  asked 
he,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  recognise  the  linea- 
ments of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

"  Pace  tua  —  by  your  leave,  Asper's,"  replied  the 
man  in  a  calm  voice,  "  we  suffered  him  to  hang  for  a 
while,  according  to  your  orders,  and  have  since  de- 
capitated his  corpse." 

"  Vir  bonus  es,  —  you  are  a  good  man,  —  you  have 
done  right,"  said  the  Praefect,  "  and  I  thank  the 
gods  for  having  given  me  power  to  disgrace  the 
traitor  after  death,  as  well  as  to  detect  his  infamous 
intrigues  while  living." 
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So  saying",  he  deposited  the  hideous  object  in  an 
empty  platter,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table,  just 
opposite  his  wife  ; — anxious  to  afford  her  a  prospect 
of  a  thing  from  the  sight  of  which  he  derived  so  much 
gratification  himself.  Then,  calling  for  another  of  the 
brazen  vessels,  he  took  off  the  covering  with  his  own 
hand,  and  speedily  extracted  a  large  ponderous 
head,  with  a  bald  pate,  a  few  scattered  grey  hairs  on 
each  side,  somewhat  stained  with  blood ;  a  long, 
heavy  looking  bottle-nose,  richly  embossed  with  pim- 
ples, which,  though  once  red,  had  now  assumed  a 
purple  hue  ;  great  bloated  cheeks,  which  still  retained 
a  little  of  their  pristine  rosiness,  and  a  mouth,  which, 
by  its  extraordinary  capacity,  seemed  designed  by 
nature  for  the  entrance  into  a  stomach  of  corres- 
ponding magnitude. 

No  sooner  did  the  Praefect  set  eyes  on  this  goodly 
sconce,  than  a  smile  passed  over  his  features,  and  he 
exclaimed,  **  Surely  that  face  is  not  unfamiliar  to  me  ; 
it  once  adorned  the  shoulders  of  Suillius  Crassus, — 
or  I  am  under  a  mistake ;"  and  looking  towards  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  with  an  in- 
quiring eye,  the  man  told  him  he  was  right.  Then 
holding  it  at  arm's  length,  and  regarding  it  witli  a 
look  of  the  tenderest  interest,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  moralising  strain,  as  follows  : 

**  Alas  I  alas !  what  sad  reflections  does  this  woful 
l5 
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spectacle  excite !     When  last,  O  Crassus,  I  enter- 
tained you  at  my  table,   how  little  did  I  expect  you 
would  have  come  to  so  deplorable  an  end  !  and  how 
bitterly   do   I   regret    that   political    considerations 
should  have  thus  forced  me  to  cut  off  your  head  ! 
What  demon  could   have  tempted   a  man   of  your 
peaceful  habits  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state?     Surely,   oh,  surely,  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness must  have  combined  to  lead  you  from  the  right 
path, — you  best,  you  quietest,  you  most  indolent  of 
mankind  !    For  well  am  I  persuaded  you  would  never 
have   perpetrated   an   act   so   foolish    of    your   own 
accord.     Long  have  I  known  you,  oh  unfortunate 
victim !  and   never  did   I  observe  you  to   take  the 
smallest  interest  in  political  affairs  before.     Happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  vast  stomach,  and  a  monstrous 
appetite,  you  lived,  it  may  be  said,  to  eat,  and   to 
gratify  your  friends  by  a  frequent  exhibition  of  your 
marvellous   exploits    in    eating.       Why,    therefore, 
should  you  have  sacrificed  your  inestimable  life  in  the 
cause  of  men  so  unlike,  and  so  greatly  inferior  to 
yourself?     But  the  infernal   gods   must  have  been 
envious   of  your   happiness,    and  prompted    you  to 
throw  it  away.'' 

Having  thus  apostrophised  the  sconce,  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  smiled  placidly,  as  if  seized  with  a 
sudden  thought,  which,  though  merry  in  itself,  was 
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prevented  from  causing  an  ebullition  of  hilarity  by 
the  melancholy  weighing  on  his  mind.  Then,  calling 
for  another  dish,  like  that  which  he  had  used  before 
for  a  similar  purpose,  he  contrived  to  make  the  head 
of  the  gourmand  stand  upright  in  it,  forcing  the  jaws 
asunder,  and  filling  the  mouth  with  a  variety  of 
meats,  the  richest  and  rarest  he  could  cull  from  the 
breakfast  table  ;  saying,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  cram- 
med them  in,  ''  Thou  didst  always  in  life  love  good 
things; — surely  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  thee  now." 

The  next  vessel  which  he  examined,  proved  to 
contain  the  head  of  a  man  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  large  coarse  features,  strong  wiry  hair,  and  a 
brown  complexion.  No  sooner  did  he  observe  these 
characteristics  than  he  exclaimed,  **  'tis  just  as  I  ex- 
pected ! — aye,  here  we  have  the  reliques  of  Novellius 
Bibulus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wine-bibbers 
Rome  ever  produced ;"  and  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  he  was,  perhaps,  meditating  on  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  sublunary  things,  he  went  on 
to  pronounce  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  departed,  like 
that  which  he  had  just  finished,  except  that  his  en- 
thusiasm now  took  a  loftier  flight,  as  became  the 
dignity  of  his  theme  ;  the  merits  of  an  illustrious 
drinker  being  infinitely  higher,  in  his  estimation,  than 
those  of  a  voracious  eater,  however  remarkable  in 
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his  way.  Having  finished  his  eulogy,  and  shed  a  few 
tears  as  before,  he  set  the  head  upright  in  a  dish,  over 
against  the  other,  and  inserting  a  funnel  in  the 
mouth,  through  which  he  poured  a  quantity  of  the 
best  Falernian,  declared  he  '*  would  intoxicate  him 
now,  if  he  never  was  drunk  in  his  life."  But  the 
liquor  ran  down  the  throat,  and  flowed  into  the  dish. 
No  signs  of  inebriation  took  place ;  and  after  several 
repetitions  of  the  attempt,  he  at  length  abandoned  it 
as  hopeless. 

The  fourth  vessel  was  now  produced,  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony  ;  and  the  lictor  who  bore  it  seemed 
quite  proud  of  the  trust.  The  napkin  being  re- 
moved, a  human  head,  as  in  all  the  former  cases,  was 
exposed  to  view.  The  hair  was  reverendly  grey,  and 
the  features,  though  fixed  in  death,  were  mild,  grave, 
and  dignified.  The  Praefect  took  it  in  his  hands,  and 
while  he  turned  it  round  and  round,  carefully  ex- 
amined every  trait  and  lineament.  A  grim  smile 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  his  heart  dilated  with 
a  feeling  of  gratified  revenge,  for  he  recognised  the 
visage  of  his  arch-enemy  Magnus.  His  amiable  lady 
in  the  mean  time,  observing  what  he  was  about,  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  slyly  crept  behind  his  chair. 
Looking  over  his  shoulder,  she  peeped  at  the  object 
in  which  he  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest,  but  no 
sooner  did  she  discover  the  nature  of  it,  than,  as  if 
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seized  with  a  phrenzy,  she  gave  utterance  to  a  wild 
shriek,  and  making  a  rush  at  him,  ravished  it  out  of 
his  hands. 

Possessed  of  the  treasure,  she  placed  it  in  a  dish 
like  the  rest,  spat  repeatedly  in  its  face,  and  smote  it 
on  the  cheek  with  her  clenched  fist.     Then,  wrench- 
ing asunder  the  jaws,  and  squeezing  out  the  tongue, 
she  pricked   and   lacerated  it   with    the   point  of  a 
bodkin,  which  she  took  from  her  hair  for  the  express 
purpose;   saying  as  she  did  so,   in  a  voice  of  glee, 
'*  Thus  do  I  revenge  myself  on  the  nasty  little  thing 
by  which  I  was  of  old   so  cruelly  persecuted  and 
perplexed  !"     For  Magnus,  like  many  others  of  his 
rank,  had  set  out  in  life  by  practising  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar,  and  chancing  in  the  course  of  some  legal 
proceedings  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  who  at  that  time  had  recently  eloped  from 
her  third  husband,  and  was  about  to  be  united  to  her 
fourth,  he  had  censured  her  conduct  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  reproached  her  for  showing  her  face  in 
court  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  disgraceful. 
From  that  moment,  had  she  vowed  revenge;   and 
albeit  she  had  never  till  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
executing  her  purpose,  neither  time  nor  disappoint- 
ments had  been  able  to  subdue  the  malice  rankling  at 
her  heart. 

Several  more  heads  were  afterwards  produced  ;  but 
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as  these  belonged  to  individuals  with  whom  this  nar- 
rative has  nothing  to  do,  and  as  the  reader  is,  in  all 
likelihood,  sufficiently  disgusted  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  detailed,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  them 
further  than  to  say,  that  by  the  Praefect's  order,  and 
partly  with  his  assistance,  the  whole  set  were  soon 
arranged  upon  the  breakfast  table,  each  occupying  a 
distinct  dish,  and  every  dish  being  garnished  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  great  man  and  his  lady  then 
resumed  their  seats,  and  made  an  end  of  their  meal, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  these 
strange  visitants  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  appetite  was  at  all  diminished  by  the 
ghastly  spectacle  before  them. 

All  these  events  happened  early  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now,  passing  over  a  few  of  the  intervening  hours, 
we  must  advert  to  certain  transactions  which  occupied 
the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

An  order  had  gone  forth  from  the  Praefect  to  con- 
voke the  senate  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  ;  and  at 
the  appointed  time  the  fathers  began  to  arrive. 
They  entered  with  marks  of  the  direst  consternation, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  plot  was  known,  and  its  pro- 
bable consequences  were  anticipated.  Gathering  to- 
gether in  groups,  and  conversing  in  whispers,  they 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  great  man,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  acted  as  Prince 
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of  the  Senate.  Until  he  should  make  his  appearance, 
nothing  could  be  done,  for  though  both  the  consuls 
were  present,  they  did  not  attempt  to  put  themselves 
forward,  or  take  the  lead,  these  magistrates  being, 
in  fact,  mere  nonentities  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  assembly  had  not,  however,  long  to 
wait.  The  Prsefect  came  in  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
his  own  personal  friends,— senators,  of  course,  like 
the  rest, — who  wore  arms  under  their  gowns  to  de- 
fend him  in  case  of  an  attack,  for  he  dreaded  the  fate 
of  the  first  Caesar,  and  was  almost  as  cautious  as  the 
second  :  then  assuming  his  seat,  and  every  one  else 
following  his  example,  the  business  of  the  day  was 
forthwith  commenced. 

In  the  first  place,  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
anciently  observed  on  occasions  of  the  sort,  a  solemn 
proclamation  was  recited  which  commanded  every 
one  present  to  leave  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
the  senators  themselves.  This  order  being  obeyed 
by  the  clerks  and  scribes,  besides  whom  there  was 
none  but  the  senatorial  order  present,  —  some  few  of 
the  members  were  requested  to  officiate  in  their  stead, 
and  record  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Then, 
the  house  being  cleared,  the  doors  made  fast,  and  the 
dignified  secretaries  seated  at  their  desks,  the  Prae- 
fect  rose,  and  solemnly  addressed  his  audience. 

**  Conscript  Fathers,"  he  began,  '*  none  of  you  are 
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perhaps  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  have  induced 
me  to  convoke  you  thus.  Public  report  has  no  doubt 
informed  you,  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  dreadful 
kind  has  been  detected  in  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire,—  in  the  bosom  of  the  capital  itself,  —  and  that 
several  high-born  persons  have  already  suffered  the 
last  penalties  of  the  law.  But  you  are  not,  I  con- 
ceive, acquainted  with  the  horrors  which  have  been 
meditated,  or  the  crimes  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated, to  their  full  extent.  You  are  not,  I  repeat, 
sufficiently  acquainted  as  yet  with  the  details  of  this 
unprecedented  affair; — for  never  will  I  believe  what 
certain  evil  minded  persons  have  affirmed,  namely, 
that  many  members  of  your  own  most  honourable 
order  have  been  deeply  implicated  themselves.  The 
charge,  I  am  convinced,  has  no  foundation  at  all, — 
yet  the  names  of  the  parties  have  been  revealed  to 
me,  and  something  like  proof  positive  adduced  against 
them.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  names,"  continued  he, 
taking  out  a  paper  as  he  spoke,  *' and  I  shall  just 
read  them  over,  in  order  to  give  those  who  have  been 
slandered,  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  cha- 
racter." 

But  this  was  a  proceeding  which  the  senators  in  ge- 
neral were  by  no  means  inclined  to  encourage.  They 
were  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  tenor  of  the 
great  man's  speech ;  they  questioned  his  disbelief  in 
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the  charges  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  not 
unconscious  that  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  on 
them  were  rather  ironical  than  sincere.  Some  of 
them,  too,  had  reasons  peculiarly  their  own  for  wish- 
ing to  avoid  a  public  investigation  ;  and  they  resolved 
if  possible  to  nip  his  project  in  the  bud.  For  this 
purpose  several  expedients  were  devised.  By  the 
old  customs  of  the  Republic,  when  superstition  formed 
a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate  might  at  any  time  be  sus- 
pended by  the  occurrence  of  a  prodigy,  or  an  ominous 
event ;  nay,  so  highly  important  were  such  prognos- 
tics esteemed,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the 
consuls  to  retire  from  the  senate  house  in  the  midst 
of  a  debate,  and  cut  up  two  or  three  victims  with 
their  own  hands,  in  order  to  discover  from  the  state 
of  their  bowels,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods ; 
which  proving  unfavourable,  the  meeting  was  at  once 
dissolved.  Thus,  after  one  of  these  experiments,  the 
Consul  Cornelius  suddenly  appeared  before  his  vene- 
rable brethren,  and  dispersed  them  by  exclaiming  in 
a  voice  of  horror,  "  I  have  visited  the  cauldron,  and 
— alas  ! — the  liver  of  the  goose  is  totally  consumed  !" 
Those  individuals,  therefore,  who  wished  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  Pra^fect,  and  prevent  him  from 
reading  the  obnoxious  list,  now  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ancient  practice,  absurd  as  it  was. 
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and  even  obsolete  as  it  had  become.  It  is  true,  that 
nothing  like  an  omen  had  in  fact  occurred  ;  but  this 
made  little  difference,  — it  was  easy  to  invent  one  for 
the  purpose.  One  of  the  schemers  accordingly  got 
upon  his  legs,  and  after  affecting  to  listen  for  a  few 
moments  with  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  vociferously 
exclaimed  that  "he  heard  thunder!"  No  sooner 
did  he  make  this  awful  announcement,  than  his 
compeers  rose  from  their  seats,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion,  made  a  rush  towards  the  door,  with 
the  evident  design  of  quitting  a  place  where  their  pre- 
sence was  obnoxious  to  the  gods.  But  a  look  from 
the  great  man  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  their  civil 
duties,  which  their  spiritual  zeal  had  for  the  moment 
prompted  them  to  overlook ;  he  motioned  with  his 
finger,  and  with  a  subdued  air  they  retreated  to  their 
seats.  Then  turning  to  the  person  who  had  given 
the  alarm,  and  who  was  now  in  a  state  of  unequivocal 
and  irrepressible  alarm  himself,  he  regarded  him  with 
severity,  and  pronounced  these  metaphorical  words 
in  a  threatening  voice,  **  Be  cautious  !  — take  heed  ! 
— or  {ita  me  Di  ament — so  may  the  gods  have  mercy 
on  me,)  you  will  soon  find  that  it  hails."  This  figure 
of  speech  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  assem- 
bled legislators  ;  while  the  luckless  wight  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  finding  that  his  expedient  had  failed 
of  effect,  withdrew  into  a  corner  the  most  remote 
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that  he  could  selept,  and  there  concealed  his  dimi- 
nished head  during-  the  remainder  of  the  debates. 

The  Prsefect  now,  therefore,  commenced  the  peru- 
sal of  the  list,  which  had  in  fact  been  compiled  from 
the  depositions  of  Magnus,  and  the  others  who  had 
confessed.  It  contained,  in  the  first  place,  the  names 
of  the  wretches  who  had  lately  lost  their  heads  ;  these 
he  slurred  over  in  haste ;  then  came  a  couple  of  high 
sounding  appellations,  which  he  dwelt  on,  and  pro- 
nounced with  greater  emphasis. 

**  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,"  he  said,  '*  comes  next ; 
he  has  not  as  yet  been  condemned  to  death ;  he  is, 
however,  incarcerated  in  the  TuUianum,  whence  he 
will  soon  be  forwarded  to  the  emperor's  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Caius  Scribonius  Mummius 
follows  ;  in  him  we  have  been  peculiarly  unfortu- 
Date;  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  but 
he  has  evaded  it  for  the  present  by  taking  refuge  with 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  in  order  to  protect  him,  have 
exerted  a  privilege  long  considered  dormant.  Never- 
theless, he  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance  :  I  will 
drag  him  from  his  retreat,  though  the  gods  should 
blast  me  for  the  act.  These  two  hopeful  relatives,*' 
continued  he,  looking  up  from  the  paper,  and  ad- 
dressing the  assembly,  "  are  doubtless  members  of 
your  own  body ;  but  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  the  rest  are  partakers  in  their  guilt. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  you  to  understand 
that  Piso  and  Mummius  are  the  last  names  in  this 
catalogue  to  which  any  stigma  can  be  strictly  said  to 
attach,  —  seeing  and  considering  that  nothing  has 
been  proved  against  the  rest.  I  now  come  to  another 
division  of  the  list,  which  you  will  observe  differs 
essentially  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  only  con- 
tains the  names  of  persons  hitherto  unaccused.  Gra- 
cilis Furcifer  is  the  first, — our  present  worthy  ^dile, 
— whom  you  all  may  see  at  this  moment  sitting  in 
his  chair  of  state,  and  looking  like  a  corpse.  Alas  ! 
I  trust  he  is  not  sick,  but  truly  the  cadaverous  hue 
of  his  complexion  seems  to  indicate  disease.  And, 
lo  I  an  ague  agitates  his  frame  ;  —  and  such  is  its  in- 
creasing violence,  that  unless  some  one  renders  him 
assistance,  he  will  infallibly  be  precipitated  to  the " 
earth.  There !  worthy  souls  !  you  have  succoured 
him  in  his  extremity,  and  he  mends.  Now,  then, 
for  the  name  of  the  next  culprit  on  the  list :  Balbus 
Blaesus  is  the  man  ; — a  man  of  whom  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly,  for  his  eloquence  is  unrivalled  at  the  bar. 
Come,  stand  forth,  Balbus,  like  an  orator  as  thou  art, 
and  vindicate  thy  character  to  the  world." 

Balbus  advanced;  but  his  tongue,  naturally  un- 
manageable, and  now  paralyzed  by  fear,  refused  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  so  that  after  stammer- 
ing out  a  few  disjointed  sentences,  he  was  forced  to 
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relinquish  the  attempt;  when  the  Prafifect,  pitying 
his  case,  and  perhaps  being  of  opinion  that  he  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  so  quizzical  an  adversary, 
condescendingly  dismissed  him  to  his  seat,  with  a 
gentle  admonition  to  be  more  careful  how  he  com- 
mitted himself  in  future.  That  point  settled,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  from  the  list,  and  make  comments 
on  the  same,  as  follows  : 

**  Lucius  Scaurus,  a  man  of  Praetorian  rank,  now 
absent  in  one.  of  the  provinces.  Quintus  Verus  the 
Quaestor,  and  Marcus  Servius  the  Tribune ;  both 
occupied  about  their  affairs  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  These  I  shall  pass  over,  as  it  is  not  my  design 
to  accuse  any  one  who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending himself  in  person.  The  case  is  different  with 
Vulcatius  Naso  ;  he,  I  perceive,  is  present ;  and  I 
adjure  him  to  rebut  the  calumnies,  or  rather  to  re- 
move the  suspicions  which  attach  to  him,  partly  be- 
cause *his  name  is  down  in  the  list,  partly  on  account 
of  his  relationship  to  one  of  the  very  worst  of  the  conspi- 
rators ;  a  man  notorious  for  his  crimes,  and  still  more 
so  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he  long  concealed 
them ;  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  at 
once  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  hypocrite, — a  contempt- 
ible apostate, — and  my  own  personal  enemy  to  boot." 

Thus  adjured  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  Vulca- 
tius Naso,  crept  trembling  from  the  crowd,  and  with 
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his  arms  pressed  close  to  his  sides,  his  shoulders 
shrugged  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  chin  thrust  forward, 
exhibited  as  he  advanced,  a  truly  ludicrous  appear- 
ance, which  was  farther  heightened  by  the  unusual 
amplitude  of  his  nose,  with  its  exalted  bridge,  copper- 
coloured  cuticle,  and  capacious  nostrils,  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  a  quantity  of  coarse  black  hair  pro- 
truded. When  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  great  man,  he  made  a  sudden  halt,  and  heaving 
up  his  words  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  chest,  thus 
sententiously  addressed  him : 
"Well  have  you  described  my  late  unworthy  brother, 

0  most  excellent  Prsefect ! — Asper  was  a  man  wicked 
beyond  the  ordinary  wickedness  of  mortals.  Yet  let 
not  his  wickedness  steel  your  heart  against  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  innocent,  though  ill-starred  relative. 
Alas !  if  you  did  but  know  the  dreadful  torments  I  have 
endured; — if  you  could  but  conceive  the  excruciating 
pangs  by  which  I  have  been  racked  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  that  man's  baseness,  —  you  would  pity 
and  compassionate,  rather  than  upbraid  me  ;  for  oh  ! 

1  am  an  injured  creature.  Enemies,  it  is  clear,  I 
have ;  else  why  should  my  name  be  enrolled  in  that 
catalogue  of  sinners?  —  for  I  solemnly  aver,  that  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  I  have  ever  been  a  good 
and  loyal  subject.  But  you  will  not  give  ear  to  the 
tale  of  the  malicious, — you  will  not  give  ear  to  the 
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voice  of  scandal.'  Your  wisdom  will  discern  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  the  base  designs  of  my  ene- 
mies will  recoil  upon  themselves.  Suffer  me  then  to 
embrace  your  magnificent  legs  in  token  of  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation.  Permit  me  on  my  face  to 
worship  your  unearthly  virtues;  which  have  now 
risen  above  the  level  of  humanity,  and  placed  you  on 
a  footing  with  the  gods." 

So  saying,  the  long-nosed  sycophant  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  grovelling  at  the  Praefect's 
feet,  bedewed  them  with  his  tears,  uttering  all  the 
while  such  dismal  lamentations,  that  few  of  those  who 
heard  him  could  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  energy 
of  his  affected  grief,  intended,  as  it  evidently  was, 
to  hide  his  unaffected  terror.  The  Praefect,  in  par- 
ticular, smiled  with  a  supercilious  expression  of  con- 
tempt, which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  disguise. 
Nevertheless,  he  told  the  suppliant  to  rise,  and  gra- 
ciously pronounced  his  pardon.  Vulcatius  Naso 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  thanks,  kissed  the  feet  of  his 
benign  protector,  and  slinking  into  a  corner,  there 
took  his  place  beside  Balbus,  the  stammerer,  who, 
sympathising  with  his  misfortunes,  hugged  him  round 
the  neck,  and  congratulated  him  in  the  tenderest 
manner  on  his  narrow  escape  from  the  jaws  of 
death. 

After  this  little  interlude,  the  great  man  again  cast 
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his  eye  on  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  as  if 
he  was  about  to  quote  from  it  as  before ;  but  altering 
his  mind,  or  discovering  from  the  experiments  he 
had  made,  that  such  a  course  of  action  was  not  likely 
to  answer  any  good  purpose,  he  threw  it  aside,  and 
addressed  his  audience  generally,  in  a  strain  of  ad- 
monition, not  unmixed  with  reproof. 

"  Conscript  Fathers,"  said  he,  *^  this  investigation 
has  now  gone  quite  far  enough.     You  have  heard  the 
denials  made  by  the  accused ;   I  have  heard  them 
too;  I  have  also  admitted  them  as  valid.     Never- 
theless, I  am  far  from  believing  in  their  truth.     On 
the  contrary,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  them  to 
be  lies  ; — and,  moreover,  I  am  persuaded,  that  were 
I  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  I  should  still  hear  nothing 
but  falsehoods  to  the  last.     I  shall,  therefore,  discon- 
tinue it  at  once.     And  now,  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  to  the  rest ; — to  those  of  your  fraternity,  I  mean, 
who,  equally  suspected,  and  perhaps,  equally  guilty 
with  Balbus,   Naso,  and  the  ^^Edile,  have  not,  like 
them,  sustained  a  public  accusation,  or  been  called 
upon  for  their  defence.     To  all  such  undetected  cri- 
minals,   I   say,  that  however  safe  they  may  think 
themselves  at  present,   they   had  best  take  heed  of 
their  future  conduct ;  for  the  eye  of  their  master, — 
the  eye  of  the  emperor  himself, — will  be  fixed  upon 
them  from  afar, — even  as  the  eye  of  Jove  the  Thun- 
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derer  looketh  down  from  the  summit  of  Olympus 
upon  the  deeds  of  men  ;  and  they  will  not,  most 
assuredly,  again  escape  the  punishment  their  crimes 
deserve. 

*'  Conscript  Fathers,"  continued  he,  "  I  name  no 
names  ;  but  your  own  consciences  will  inform  you  to 
whom  these  observations  more  particularly  apply, — 
to  many  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  applicable  enough. 
I  shall  not  be  more  explicit ;  you  will  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  Reflect  well  on  my 
words,  and  regulate  your  conduct  by  the  same.  And 
now  —  " 

Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sound,  which,  faint  at  first,  and  only  heard 
at  intervals,  had  been  growing  louder  and  more  con- 
tinuous during  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  and  now 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  drown  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  oiF  speak- 
ing, and  the  senators,  whose  attention  had  already 
been  much  distracted  by  the  noise,  finding  themselves 
released  from  the  duty  of  listening  to  his  harangue, 
started  from  their  seats,  and  eagerly  inquired  of  each 
other,  and  even  of  .the  great  man  himself,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  unwonted  uproar  which  they 
heard. 

It  in  some  sort  resembled  the  tumult  of  a  battle, 
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without  being  precisely  the  same  thing.  There  were 
cries  of  distress,  and  exclamations  of  agony,  but  they 
were  not  exclusively  uttered  in  the  tones  of  men. 
The  shrill  shrieks  of  women  could  also  be  distin- 
guished, together  with  the  wild  convulsive  screams 
of  children.  A  clashing  of  arms,  and  a  trampling  of 
feet,  intermingled  with  the  voices,  and  contributed  to 
increase  the  din. 

These  sounds  seemed  at  a  distance,  and  were  only 
thus  distinctly  audible  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time, — 
probably  when  the  wind  blew  strongly  in  some  parti- 
cular direction, — otherwise  they  formed  a  low  mono- 
tonous murmur,  like  that  which  had  first  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  astonished  senators. 

Though  well  aware  of  the  affrighted  state  of  his 
companions,  the  Prsefect  did  not  hurry  himself  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  their  uneasiness ;  he  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  enjoyed  the  sight  of  their  distress,  and 
suffered  them  to  remain  in  all  the  horrors  of  sus- 
pense till  he  found  they  were  preparing  to  unclose 
the  gates,  in  spite  of  the  command  which  he  had 
issued  to  restrain  them  from  going  forth,  before. 
Then,  however,  addressing  them  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  *'  Why  are  you  alarmed  V  said  he,  placidly  ; 
*'  be  seated,  I  beseech  you,  and  attend  to  the  business 
for  which  you  were  convened.  What  you  hear  are 
the  cries  of  a  few  miserable  wretches  who  are  suf- 
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fering  the  punishment  which  the  law  awards  for 
treason." 

This  vague  information  rather  served  to  augment 
the  terror  of  the  Fathers  than  to  allay  it ;  and  one  of 
the  assembly,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  ven- 
turing to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  transac- 
tion, they  received  the  following  reply : 

''Conscript  Fathers,  the  thing  is  hardly  worth 
your  notice.  A  few  thousands  of  miscreants,  —  low- 
born, wretched,  vulgar  miscreants,  —  have  been 
arrested  by  my  orders  since  the  explosion  of  this  vile 
conspiracy,  in  which  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
think  that  most  of  them  were  engaged.  These,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  dependants, — for  I  deemed 
it  best  to  make  a  general  sweep  at  once, — I  have 
caused  to  be  enclosed  in  the  Great  Circus,  and  there 
put  to  death.  The  work  of  destruction  is  now  going 
on  ;  and  you  may  judge  by  the  outcry  they  make,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  without 
resistance.  You  need  not  apprehend,  however,  that 
any  of  them  will  escape.  The  gates  of  the  Circus 
have  been  carefully  closed,  and  the  walls  are  too 
high  to  be  scaled. .  They  will  all  be  dead  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  when  once  the  thing  is  finished,  Rome 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  extinction  of  so  vil- 
lanous  a  gang." 

The  senators  made  no  reply  to  this  extraordinary 
M  2 
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Speech  ;  to  do  so  was  indeed  impossible ;  fear,  horror, 
and  astonishment  kept  them  silent.  Meanwhile,  the 
tyrant,  observing-  their  condition,  and  being  exempt 
from  all  embarrassment  himself,  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  the  harangue  which  the  cries  of 
the  sufferers  had  interrupted  ;  and  having  properly 
vituperated  the  reverend  assembly, — reproached  them 
with  their  manifold  offences, — warned  them  in  terms 
the  most  awful,  never  to  offend  again,  and  threatened 
them  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties  in  case  they 
disregarded  what  he  said,  —  he  next  proceeded  to 
enlarge  upon  his  own  virtues,  amongst  which  he 
reckoned  clemency,  moderation,  and  humanity  as  the 
chief,  albeit,  he  acknowledged  that  he  plumed  him- 
self upon  his  stern  love  of  justice,  and  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws ;  qualities  which  were  apt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  and  prevent 
him  from  obeying  the  humane  dictates  of  his  heart. 

While  he  held  forth  thus  on  divers  interesting 
topics,  the  tumult  of  the  massacre  still  continued  to 
be  heard  at  intervals,  which,  however,  grew  more 
distant  at  every  repetition  of  the  sounds,  so  that  ere 
the  orator  had  finished  his  harangue,  a  complete 
silence  prevailed,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
black  transaction  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close. 
After  holding  in  his  breath,  and  listening  attentively 
for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that 
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things  were  quiet,  he  smiled  with  an  air  of  infinite 
satisfaction,  and  addressing  the  assembly  in  a  milder 
strain  than  before,  begged  leave  to  **  congratulate 
them  on  the  happy  termination  of  that  awkward  busi- 
ness which  seemed  to  have  horrified  them  all  so 
much;  very  needlessly  indeed  in  his  opinion,  as  it 
was  not  a  thing  of  the  slightest  consequence."  He 
then  assured  them  that  their  own  offences  would  be 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  their  promising  amend- 
ment, and  briefly  added  that  the  business  for  which 
he  had  summoned  them  being  now  at  an  end,  they 
had  best  retire  in  peace  to  their  respective  homes. 
The  whole  assembly  thereupon  rose  to  depart,  gave 
the  promises  and  pledges  required,  and  after  voting 
that  the  transactions  of  the  day  should  be  recorded 
in  characters  of  gold,  and  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their 
noble  Praefect's  wisdom ;  and,  moreover,  recommend- 
ing that  a  temple  and  a  statue  should  be  erected  to 
the  emperor,  whose  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  a 
place  amongst  the  gods ;  the  Fathers  obeyed  the 
directions  they  had  received,  and  —  by  no  means  un- 
willingly —  departed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    DIALOGUE   IN    A    GARRET. 

We  must  now  "pass per  saltum  over  a  space  of  about 
six  calendar  months  ;  merely  observing  that  during 
this  interim,  the  ferment  arising  from  the  detection 
of  the  conspiracy  had  had  time  to  subside,  and  that 
things  were  going  on  again  at  Rome  as  usual,  under 
the  government  of  the  Praetorian  Prsefect,  Vitalianus. 

Up,  reader,  up  !  you  must  mount  up  with  me,  not 
actually  into  the  clouds,  but  into  the  uppermost 
apartment  of  one  the  very  highest  dwelling-houses  in 
the  whole  capital. 

It  was  one  of  those  buildings  termed  insulcE,  on 
account  of  their  complete  separation  from  each  other 
in  the  same  street ;  it  was  one,  also,  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  its  kind  :  an  immense,  old,  ruinous  con- 
cern ;  pierced  with  windows  on  all  sides,  and  ten 
stories  high  at  least.  As,  however,  it  was  situated 
in  a  bye-lane,  remote  from  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
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the  metropolis,  it  ,is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  house 
of  such  magnitude  could  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  a  single  family ;  none,  in  fact,  could  have 
been  found  to  tenant  it ;  the  proprietor  had  therefore 
very  prudently  divided  it  into  a  vast  number  of  dis- 
tinct apartments,  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
separate  set  of  lodgers  in  each. 

These  apartments,  as  in  a  modern  establishment  of 
the  same  sort,  decreased  in  value  as  they  approached 
the  roof.  The  poorest  of  them  all  was  a  garret, 
situated  just  under  the  tiles,  and  its  solitary  tenant 
was  apparently  the  most  miserable  in  the  whole 
insula. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  this  individual 
was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  melancholy  mood  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  bed  which  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
chamber.  He  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  proba- 
bly not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  tall  gaunt 
framd,  solemn  aspect,  and  cadaverous  complexion. 
He  was  apparently  also  labouring  under  ill  health, 
his  head  being  covered  with  a  close  woollen  cap,  his 
jaws  bound  round  with  a  napkin,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  person  closely  enveloped  in  one  of  those  \on^ 
loose  cloaks  termed  ahollcR,  and  generally  aftected  by 
the  learned  as  their  ordinary  dress.  At  his  right  hand 
there  was  a  small  table,  upon  which  stood  a  lighted 
lamp,  together  with  a  common  earthenware  dish  filled 
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with  a  mess  of  that  vulgar  and  plebeian  food  so  well 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  puis,  and  no 
less  familiarly  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy  by 
that  oi  pollenta.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  in  the 
room  consisted  of  a  small  abacus  or  moveable  cup- 
board, the  door  of  which  standing  partly  open,  dis- 
played to  view  six  little  pitchers,  of  that  kind  termed 
urcei,  ranged  in  a  row  upon  the  upper  shelf,  while  on 
that  underneath  was  seen  a  single  cantliarus,  a  vessel 
of  the  same  form,  but  greater  magnitude.  An  old 
moth-eaten  cista,  or  chest,  containing,  besides  a  few 
venerable  books,  an  almost  equally  reverend  assort- 
ment of  wearing  apparel,  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
room  over  against  the  abacus,  and  together  with  a 
diminutive  terra-cotta  deity,  placed  on  a  bracket 
against  the  wall,  completed  the  decorations  of  the 
garret. 

The  tenant  of  this  miserable  apartment  was  to  all 
outward  seeming,  in  a  deep  reverie  at  the  moment 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  introduce  him  to  the 
reader.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  various  twiches 
and  twinges  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  seemed 
to  indicate  either  that  he  was  suffering  under  intense 
bodily  pain,  or  that  his  mind  was  tortured  by  un- 
pleasant thoughts.  Pressing  the  palm  of  his  hand 
against  his  cheek,  and  swinging  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  his  seat,  *'  Oh  Bias  !  Bias  !"  muttered  he 
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between  his  teeth,  "well  didst  thou  say  that  ^rert^ 
minds  alone  could  hear  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
from  prosperity  to  distress ;  —  Oh,  when  I  reflect 
what  once  I  was,  —  what  now  I  am, — oh,"  —  here 
his  voice  died  away,  and  shaking  his  head  grievously, 
he  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  tor- 
ments he  endured,  by  cramming  the  greater  part  of 
his  right  hand  into  his  mouth ;  then  suddenly  with- 
drawing it,  *^  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  nothing  can 
be  so  sacred  as  one's  teeth ;  yet  nothing  gives  one 
more  trouble.  I  wish  to  the  gods  I  had  none  of  them 
remaining  in  my  head."  Here  a  fresh  twitch  of  un- 
precedented vehemence  in  the  unsound  grinder,  made 
him  actually  start  up  from  his  seat,  and  go  stamping 
about  the  room.  *'  Was  there  ever  such  a  torment 
in  the  world  !"  cried  he  in  a  loud  voice,  though  in 
soliloquy ;  "  of  all  my  misfortunes,  this  is  the  very 
worst,  and  the  most  difficult  to  endure.  However,'' 
continued  he  more  quietly,  as  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  himself,  "  Bias  of 
Priene  (whom  I  have  already  quoted)  hath  assured 
us,  that  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  is  that  of  not 
being  able  to  endure  misfortunes  patiently,  I  had 
better,  therefore,  not  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  add 
this  last  misfortune  to  the  rest." 

While  he  made  these  sage  reflections, —  consoling 
himself,  as  was  his  wont,  with  the  apophthegms  of  the 
M  5 
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ancients,  —  the  sound  of  footsteps  became  audible  on 
the  outside  of  the  door,  apparently  in  the  act  of  as- 
cending a  creaking  flight  of  stairs.  Presently,  the 
rap  of  a  man's  knuckles,  or  something  which  bore  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  same,  was  heard 
against  the  door  itself.  '^  Help  me,  ye  gods !"  cried 
the  inhabitant  of  the  room,  in  a  voice  of  aff'right ; 
"  they  have  discovered  my  retreat,  and  are  at  last 
come  to  ravish  me  away."  Then  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees,  in  front  of  the  little  deity  on  the  bracket, 
he  clasped  his  hands,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
claimed with  much  fervency,  "  Oh  blessed  Pallas ! 
wisest  as  well  as  chastest  of  your  sex,  have  mercy  on 
a  poor  distressed  Stoic,  and  prevent  these  butchers 
from  carrying  him  off*,  like  an  innocent  lamb  to  the 
shambles."  The  rap  was  now  repeated,  and  more 
loudly  than  before.  "  Heu  me  infelicem !  —  oh  un- 
happy me  !" — whispered  the  stoic,  in  a  greater  taking 
than  ever,  *'  what  shall  I  do  ?  Here  they  are,  try- 
ing to  break  in,  and  how  to  escape  them  know  I 
not." 

To  escape,  indeed,  was  impossible;  for  just  as  the 
philosopher  pronounced  the  last  words,  the  door  was 
pushed  open  violently  from  without,  and  gave  admis- 
sion to  a  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  man,  closely  muffled  in  a 
long  cloak,and,  altogether,  of  an  appearance  truly  fear- 
ful to  behold.    But  the  tenant  of  the  garret  immedi- 
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ately  perceived  that  his  new  visitant  was  not,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  a  myrmidon  of  the  law,  or  one  gifted  with 
official  power ;  his  apprehensions,  therefore,  upon  that 
head  subsided  at  once  ;  but  new  ones  speedily  arose  in 
their  stead,  no  less  formidable  to  his  peace,  inasmuch 
as  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  those  midnight  burglars  so  common  in  most  great 
capitals,  but  especially  in  Rome,  and  who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  satirist,  constituted  one  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  a  residence  in  that  city. 
Under  this  idea,  —  unarmed  though  he  was,  —  he 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  at  the 
same  time  addressed  the  intruder  in  a  strain  of  mingled 
entreaty  and  reproof,  saying,  '*  O  thief,  what  wouldst 
thou  have?  What  dost  thou  expect  to  find  worth 
taking  in  the  tenth  story  of  one  of  the  very  poorest 
insulce  in  the  whole  capital  I  Do  you  know,  O  thief, 
that  1  am  nothing  but  a  poor  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
that* my  whole  property  consists  of  a  few  old  moth- 
eaten  books,  the  aholla  which  I  wear,  —  and  which, 
you  may  perceive,  is  not  only  well  patched,  but  actu- 
ally in  rags, — another  of  the  same  sort,  but  in  a  still 
worse  plight, — two  of  the  most  deplorable  tunics  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life,  —  one  pair  of  caligce,  so  worn 
down  at  heel  that  I  can  scarcely  keep  them  on  my 
feet,  — and  one  small  goddess,  made  of  the  cheapest 
earthenware,  and  which  you  could  not  sell  for  three 
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denarii,  even  were  you  so  utterly  destitute  of  com- 
passion as  to  take  her  away  from  me,  after  I  have 
told  you,  as  I  do,  that  she  is  my  only  comfort  and 
support.  As  for  gold,  I  have  none  of  it ;  —  except- 
ing, indeed,  as  I  now  recollect,  a  small  portion  stuffed 
into  one  of  my  decayed  teeth,  and  of  which  you  could 
not  deprive  me  without  committing  the  most  atro- 
cious sacrilege.     What,  then,  would  you  have  V 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  strange  rhapsody, 
when  the  supposed  housebreaker  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  Then  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  displaying 
the  countenance  of  a  well-favoured,  noble-looking 
youth,  he  advanced  close  up  to  the  *'  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric," and  stared  him  in  the  face.  His  identity  was 
acknowledged  in  an  instant.  ^*  Piso !  Piso!"  cried 
the  venerable  wearer  of  the  abolla,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  neck,  *'  is  it  possible  that  thou  art  still  alive? 
-still  safe  in  my  embrace, — restored  to  thine  uncle, 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead  !" 

**  I  am  respited  for  a  while,"  replied  the  young 
man,  **  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  safe : — the  danger 
which  threatened  me  before,  impends  over  me  yet." 

**  Alas,  Piso,"  answered  the  philosopher,  *'  then 
your  case  is  like  unto  my  own." 

After  the  surprise  of  the  meeting  had  in  some  sort 
subsided  on  the   part  of  Scribonius  Mummius,  that 
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worthy  personage  desired  his  nephew,  for  want  of  a 
more  convenient  seat,  to  make  himself  as  comfortable 
as  he  could  on  one  corner  of  the  bed.  Then  sitting 
down  on  another  himself,  *'  I  am  almost  ashamed,"  said 
he,  "  to  receive  even  my  own  sister's  son  in  so  miser- 
able a  place  as  this  ;  nevertheless  it  has  the  advant- 
age of  security ;  for  who  would  think  of  looking  for 
two  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  in  a  garret  scarcely 
fit  to  be  the  residence  of  a  poet  ?'' 

**  Miserable  as  it  may  be,"  said  Piso,  "  it  is  a  palace 
in  comparison  with  the  dungeons  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  during  the  last  six  months.  But, 
uncle,"  added  he,  "  tell  me,  I  entreat  you;  how  come 
you  to  be  here  V 

"Certainly,"  replied  Scribonius  Mummius ;  '*  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  —  though  I  must  say  I 
would  rather  hear  your  own  adventures  first;  my 
curiosity  is  ungovernable  to  know  how  you  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  before  whose  tribunal 
you  were  sentenced  to  appear." 

*'  Nor  is  mine  less  strong  to  know  what  induced 
you  to  quit  the  protection  of  the  Vestals,"  rejoined 
Piso,  "  and  take  refuge  in  a  place  like  this." 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  senior,  '*  suppose  that  we 
adopt  the  expedient  of  both  telling  our  stories  at  the 
same  time." 
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"  Or  alternately,"  suggested  the  youth. 

*'  Edging  it  in,  bit  by  bit,  as  we  can,"  said  the 
ancient. 

"  And  without  either  listening  to  what  the  other 
says,"  added  the  juvenal,  with  a  smile. 

"  Excellent !"  exclaimed  the  sage,  joyously. 

*'  A  most  admirable  plan !"  cried  his  comrade,  in 
an  ecstacy. 

**  Come,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius,  "  let  us 
begin.  Let  us  lose  no  more  time  about  the  prelimi- 
naries, but  commence  our  narratives  at  once." 

"  Right !"  cried  Calpurnius  Piso.  "  Be  the  first 
speaker  yourself,  and  I  will  follow  in  your  wake." 

"Though  labouring  under  the  most  intolerable 
torments  from  my  tooth,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I 
trust  that  I  shall  render  myself  sufiicieiitly  perspi- 
cuous to  be  understood.  You  must  know,  then,"  con- 
tinued he,  opening  his  narrative,  ''  that  when  the 
three  immaculate  damsels  received  me  under  their 
protection,  they  lodged  me  in  a  small  cella  without 
windows,  adjoining  the  fane,  and  treated  me  with 
such  distinguished  courtesy,  that  had  I  been  a  vain 
man,  I  should,  probably,  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  supposing  they  had  conceived  a  greater  affection 
for  my  person  than  would  have  been  allowable  under 
the  obligation  of  their  vows ;  my  modesty,  however, 
being,  as  thou  well  knowest,  of  the  most  unsophisti- 
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cated  kind,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  permit  myself  to 
suppose  that  they  meant  aught  more  by  their  little 
attentions,  than  to  comfort  and  console  me  in  an  ho- 
nourable way,  during  the  tedious  period  of  my  con- 
finement in  the  sanctuary.  They,  in  their  turn,  put 
confidence  in  my  delicacy,  and  very  frequently  paid 
me  visits  in  the  dark." 

Here  the  sage  moralist  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
smiled  with  an  air  of  complacency  and  self-satisfac- 
tion. Piso  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  put  in  his  oar,  as  follows  : 

**  How  greatly  preferable,"  said  he,  *'  was  your  lot 
to  mine !  Whilst  you  were  thus  philandering  with  three 
lovely  females  in  the  dark,  I  was,  probably,  in  the 
very  act  of  descending  into  a  damp,  dismal  dun- 
geon, which,  if  not  actually  under  ground,  had  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  subterranean  place  of 
punishment.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  a  light  when  I 
got  down  to  the  bottom !  but  the  Gustos  would  not 
give  me  one.  Neither  was  the  obscurity  of  my  abode 
enlivened  by  the  visits  of  three  amiable  nymphs,  but 
rendered  frightful  by  the  presence  of  the  most  loath- 
some of  the  reptile  race.  Oh,  what  a  qualm  came 
over  me  when  I  felt  them  creeping  up  my  legs  ! — oh, 
how  I  shuddered  as  I  plucked  them  off*! oh  I" 

**  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  interrupted 
Scribonius  Mummius ;  **  though  the  girls  made  their 
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visits  as  frequent  as  they  could,  I  was  still  left  much 
to  myself;  it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  during 
the  hours  of  my  solitude,  I  should  begin  to  entertain 
a  great  curiosity  touching  the  nature  of  those  pecu- 
liar rites  and  ceremonies  practised  in  the  temple  to 
which  T  was  so  near  a  neighbour.  I  was  also,  no 
less  inquisitive  about  the  holy  reliques  said  to  be 
preserved  with  so  much  care  and  secrecy  in  the  same 
place." 

Here  a  sudden  twinge  of  the  tooth-ache  caused  the 
story-teller  to  make  an  abrupt  stop,  and  clap  his 
hand  upon  his  jaws;  Piso,  taking  advantage  of  the 
incident,  chimed  in  thus : 

"  My  situation  in  the  dungeon  was  unpleasant 
enough ;  nevertheless,  after  a  while,  I  became  in 
some  measure,  used  to  it,  and  no  longer  shuddered 
when  I  felt  the  toads  and  lizards  crawling  up  my 
legs.  I  even  derived  a  mysterious  pleasure  from 
their  society,  and  should  almost  have  felt  the  loss  of 
them  as  much  as  you  would  that  of  the  vestals. 
What  afflicted  me  the  most,  was,  that  I  had  no  means 
of  calculating  the  time  :  the  jailor,  indeed,  came  oc- 
casionally to  supply  me  with  food,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  as  if  he  returned  at  periods  sufficiently 
regular  to  mark  the  duration  of  my  imprison- 
ment." 

The     tooth-ache     having     subsided,       Scribonius 
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Mummius  returned  to  the  charge,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  I  restrained  my  curiosity  as  well  as  I  could.  At 
last,  however,  it  became  so  ungovernable,  that  I 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  asking  my  fair  friends 
whether  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  the  true 
Palladium  brought  from  Troy,  or  whether  they  had 
nothing  but  a  counterfeit  ? — but,  oh  Piso,  how  mor- 
tally did  I  offend  them  by  the  question,  though  I 
propounded  it  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart !" 

*'  Though  I  had  no  means  of  calculating  the  time 
with  accuracy,"  said  Piso,  "  I  judged  that  I  had 
been  incarcerated  for  about  a  week,  when,  one  day, 
as  I  was  lying  on  my  bed  of  straw,  playing  with  a 
toad,  I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  my  sport  by 
the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  overhead,  in  the  upper 
apartment  of  my  prison-house.  I,  of  course,  con- 
cluded that  the  Gustos  was  come  to  give  me  my 
customary  allowance  of  food.  But  when  the 
trap-door  was  opened,  instead  of  letting  down  the 
loaf  of  mouldy  bread  and  pitcher  of  dirty  water,  as 
usual,  he,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  proceeded  to 
lower  the  same  ladder  by  which  I  had  descended 
some  time  before,  and  in  his  harsh  voice  commanded 
me  to  mount  the  steps.  Oh,  how  my  heart  leapt 
within  me  at  the  words !  Casting  away  my  little 
speckle-breasted  favourite,  with  a  degree  of  cruelty 
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for  which  I  have  since  felt  considerable  remorse,  I 
ran  up  the  ladder  as  quickly  as  its  dilapidated  state 
rendered  practicable,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
oaken  chamber  above.  The  Custos  then  led  me 
through  the  same  passages  by  which  I  had  entered, 
unlocked  the  same  gate,  and  crossing  the  bridge,  de- 
scended the  Stair  of  Groans  into  the  Forum.  From 
my  long  stay  in  the  dark,  my  eyes  had  been  so  much 
weakened,  that  upon  being  first  brought  out  into  the 
light,  I  felt  quite  blinded,  and  was  unable  to  discern 
any  thing  about  me.  By  degrees,  however,  as  I  got 
over  the  dazzling  sensation,  I  perceived  that  there 
was  a  chariot,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  drawn  by  four 
horses,  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  This 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  small  party  of  cavalry, 
the  commander  of  which  coming  forward,  I  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  in  due  form,  by  the  Custos  Car- 
ceris,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  did  by  no  means  seem 
displeased  at  having  thus  got  rid  of  his  charge.  My 
new  guardian  then  ordered  me  to  get  into  the  ve- 
hicle, and  I  obeyed  him  at  once.  But  when  I  had 
taken  my  seat,  I  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  finding 
that  heavy  manacles  were  to  be  put  upon  my  legs  and 
arms,  and  that,  in  fact,  I  was  to  be  chained  down  to 
the  carriage  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  stir.  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate  against 
a  piece  of  brutality  so  wanton  and  unnecessary  :    no 
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other  reply  did  I  receive  than  that  ''  such  were  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  and  that  every  malefactor 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  whose  case  was  to 
be  decided  before  the  tribunal  of  the  sovereign 
himself." 

"The  Vestals  having-  refused  to  tell  me  their 
secrets,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius,  "  I  resolved 
boldly  to  find  them  out  for  myself;  and  just  about  the 
time  when  you  were  escaping  from  the  Mamertine,  I 
was,  probably,  in  the  act  of  entering  the  adytum 
of  the  temple  by  stealth.  For  this  purpose  I  divested 
myself  of  my  sandals,  and  crept  out  of  my  cella  bare- 
foot, at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night.  All  around  me 
was  profound  darkness,  and  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
But  I  had  not  gone  far,  when  the  light  of  the  sacred 
fire  upon  the  altar  became  visible,  and  as  the  place 
seemed  deserted,  I  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  flame.  Approaching  the 
altar  for  this  purpose,  an  odour  of  the  most  fragrant 
kind  saluted  my  nose ;  nevertheless,  I  immediately 
perceived  that  it  was  neither  frankincense  nor  myrrh  ; 
neither  was  it  the  aloes  of  the  east,  nor  the  amber- 
gris of  the  north ;  it  rather  resembled  some  of  the 
savoury  smells  which  one  meets  with  in  a  well  regu- 
lated kitchen,  though  far  more  grateful  to  the  sense 
than  any  of  the  kind  which  I  had  previously  enjoyed  ; 
wherefore,  a  new  curiosity  springing  up  within  me  to 
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discover  its  origin,  I  groped  about  with  my  fingers 
amongst  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  soon  found  that 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  soft  unctuous  substance, 
almost  as  warm  as  the  ashes  themselves.  This  sub- 
stance I  drew  out ;  and  finding  my  fingers  somewhat 
scorched  by  the  operation,  I  put  them  into  my 
mouth  to  alleviate  the  pain.  But,  oh  Piso !  never 
shall  I  forget  the  delightful  sensations  which  they 
communicated  to  my  palate,  and  which  they  had  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  oleaginous  substance  which 
they  had  extracted  from  the  fire !  I  licked  and 
licked  them  over  and  over  again.  Then,  scrutinising 
the  mysterious  substance  itself,  my  culinary  know- 
ledge soon  enabled  me  to  guess  that  it  was  no  other 
than  a  slice  of  beef,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  to  all 
appearance  lately  severed  from  the  hind  quarter  of  an 
ox.  I  guessed,  also,  that  it  had  been  used  in  a  sacri- 
fice, and  left  accidentally  in  the  flames." 

**  I  thought,"  interrupted  Piso,  whose  curiosity 
was  somewhat  excited  by  this  strange  account,  "  that 
the  priestesses  of  Vesta  made  use  of  no  burnt  offer- 
ings in  the  performance  of  their  rites." 

"  Such,  indeed,  is  the  popular  belief,"  replied 
Scribonius  Mummius,  "  but  for  my  own  part,  I  now 
think  differently.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
instead  of  off'ering  a  sacrifice,  they  had  been  merely 
cooking  their  supper  at  the  holy  fire,  and  forgotten  to 
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withdraw  the  whole  of  the  beefsteak  of  which  it  was 
to  consist." 

Going  on  with  his  narrative,  "  Having  made  an 
excellent  repast  upon  the  broiled  beef,"  said  he,  '*  I 
felt  my  courage  so  much  increased,  that  I  pushed  on 
fearlessly  into  the  adytum,  or  secret  part  of  the  tem- 
ple, where  I  had  been  told  the  Palladium  was  pre- 
served. Luckily  for  me,  the  priestesses  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  they  had 
left  the  doors  all  open,  and  retired  to  rest  in  their 
own  cellciy  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  one 
would  venture  to  intrude.  I  entered  the  sanctuary, 
therefore,  with  a  facility  which  was  very  convenient, 
and  walked  straight  up  to  thej^ulvinar,  a  large  square 
bed,  covered  with  a  coarse  mattrass,  upon  which  lay 
the  image  of  the  goddess  ;  but,  oh  Piso,  how  much 
less  pleasure  did  I  derive  from  the  sight  of  it,  than 
from  the  taste  of  the  beefsteaks !  for  I  solemnly 
assure  you  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  great  shapeless 
log  of  wood,  without  form  or  feature,  in  a  sad  state 
of  decay,  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,  and,  apparently, 
destitute  of  all  claims  to  respect,  either  as  an  object 
of  adoration,  or.  a  work  of  art." 

**  Is    it  possible!"    ejaculated   Piso,    in   astonish- 
ment. 

"Such  indeed,  is  the  melancholy  truth,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  reluctant  as  I  am 
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to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  our  great  ancestor, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pious  ^neas  must 
have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  fraud  when  he  asserted 
that  he  brought  the  real  Palladium  with  him  from 
Troy,  and  that  the  one  stolen  by  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes,  was  a  counterfeit.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
reverse  of  this  assertion  was  the  truth." 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  kicking  against  the  pricks  ?" 
said  Piso,  resuming  his  narrative.  "  I  soon  found 
that  T  must  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  and  submit  to 
be  chained  down  to  the  vehicle ;  that  done  the  guards 
surrounded  me  on  all  sides,  and  the  journey  was  com- 
menced. We  left  the  city  by  the  Flaminian  Gate ; 
but  scarcely  had  we  issued  into  the  country,  when 
what  should  I  behold  but  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
nailed  to  a  cross  on  one  side  of  the  road !  However, 
though  the  sight  was  disgusting,  it  excited  no  peculiar 
feelings  of  astonishment  in  my  mind ;  for,  as  I  need 
not  tell  you,  uncle,  nothing  can  be  more  common 
than  to  punish  the  most  ordinary  criminals,  such  as 
thieves,  cheats,  and  perjurers,  with  crucifixion,  and 
to  leave  their  bodies  exposed  for  some  time  after- 
wards, by  the  way-side.  But  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  a  change  came  over  me  when  I  discover- 
ed, as  the  carriage  moved  along,  that  the  object  I 
had  seen  at  first,  instead  of  being  a  solitary  one,  only 
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formed  the  commencement  of  a  long  line,  and  that 
many  hundreds  of  wretches  actually  hung  bleeding 
upon  crosses  in  the  same  way.  Such,  indeed,  was 
my  horror  at  the  discovery,  that  forgetting  my  own 
helpless  situation,  I  could  not  help  asking  my  con- 
ductors, what  was  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which 
so  many  unfortunate  men  had  thus  been  condemned 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  whose  decree  they  had  suf- 
fered the  punishment  ?  '  Their  offence  was  like 
your  own,'  was  the  reply  which  I  received,  *  and  our 
ruler  has  only  punished  them  as  they  deserved/  " 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Scribonius  Mummius,  as 
the  hair  rose  upon  his  head. 

'*  Horrible  as  it  may  be,"  continued  Piso,  "  the 
worst  part  of  my  tale  is  yet  to  come :  what  will  you 
say  when  you  hear  the  sequel  ?  What  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that  many  of  these  crucified  wretches 
were  still  alive,  and  that,  looking  up  as  I  passed,  I 
saw  them  writhing  wildly  on  their  posts,  gnashing 
their  teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  maniacs  ; 
nay,  that  although  most  of  them  were  evidently  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  but  their  own  intolerable  tor- 
ments, some  few  amongst  the  number,  either  more 
stoical  than  the  rest,  or  physically  less  susceptible 
of  pain,  seemed  to  recognise  me  as  I  passed,  and 
repeatedly  shouted    out   my   name.      This   cry   was 
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caught  up  by  their  comrades  in  distress,  and  '  Piso  ! 
Piso !'  was  reverberated  along  the  line  by  a  hundred 
voices  at  once." 

"  Disappointed  as  I  was  by  the  sight  of  this 
false  Palladium,"  said  Scribonius  Mummius,  "I 
went  poking  about  the  place,  in  hopes  of  finding 
something-  else  better  worth  lookins:  at.  But  after 
all,  my  researches  terminated  in  nothing  but  the  dis- 
covery of  a  couple  of  old  tubs  in  a  dark  corner,  where 
they  had  been,  apparently,  deposited  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  One  of  these,  being  open  and  empty,  excited 
no  feeling  of  curiosity  in  my  mind  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
with  the  other,  which  was  furnished  with  a  lid,  closely 
sealed  down,  and  to  all  appearance  filled  with  some- 
thing of  no  trifling  ponderosity.  Becoming  anxious, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  contents,  I 
took  out  my  stylus,  or  iron  writing-pen,  and  made  use 
of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  chisel,  inserting  its  point 
underneath  the  lid  of  the  cask,  and  hammering  upon 
its  broader  end  with  a  piece  of  stone,  in  default  of  a 
mallet.  But  in  performing  this  operation,  I  could 
not  avoid  making  a  considerable  noise,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Vestals  were  roused  out  of 
their  sleep,  and  came  forth  from  their  cella,  only  half 
dressed,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disturbance : 
directed  by  the  sound  of  the  hammering,  they  came 
straight  into  the  adytum,  and  discovered  me  at  my 
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work.  *  Impious  wretch  !'  exclaimed  the  whole  trio, 
with  one  accord.  The  noise  which  I  was  making 
had  prevented  me  from  perceiving  their  entrance 
sooner ;  but  when  I  heard  myself  branded  with  this 
injurious  epithet,  I  turned  round  suddenly,  and  saw 
them  standing  all  three  in  a  row,  with  their  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  their  long  bare  arms  stretched 
upwards  towards  the  roof.  Yet,  angry  as  they  were, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  admiration  of  their 
loveliness,  intermingled  with  my  disgust  at  their  ill- 
nature  and  spite ;  indeed,  I  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal from  you  that  I  thought  them  three  of  the 
prettiest  little  vixens  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life;  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  I  saw  them  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favourable  to  their  charms,  which, 
owing  to  the  haste  in  which  they  had  risen  from  their 
beds,  were,  as  I  hinted  before,  revealed  with  a  li- 
berality somewhat  unusual  in  persons  of  their  holy 
character.  I  must  also  acknowledge,  -that  I  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself,  when  I  considered  that  I 
had  been  detected  by  these  lovely  girls  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which,  though  in  my  own  opinion,  in- 
nocent, was  very  evidently,  in  theirs,  an  offence  of  the 
most  enormous  magnitude, — at  once  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  an  outrage  against  the  gods.  Co- 
louring up  to  the  eyes,  therefore,  in  a  manner  which 
immediately  convinced  my  fair  enemies  that  I  was  not 
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SO  destitute  of  blood  as  they  had  hitherto  supposed, 
I  entreated  them  to  consider  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  an  attempt  to  examine 
the  contents  of  an  old  tub,  which,  I  thought,  could 
scarcely  be  an  unpardonable  one,  either  in  the  eyes 
of  gods  or  men.  How,  then,  was  I  astonished  when 
they  assured  me  that  the  aforesaid  tub  was  one  of  the 
most  holy  and  inestimable  reliques  in  the  empire,  and 
that  (together  with  its  counterpart  and  the  Palladium) 
it  had  been  committed  to  their  keeping,  under  the  ex- 
press condition  that  no  mortal  eyes  should  behold  it 
but  their  own  !  In  addition  to  this  singular  com- 
munication, they  likewise  informed  me,  that  should 
it  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  that 
they  had,  (even  by  accident),  violated  their  trust, 
he  would,  infallibly,  cause  them  to  be  all  three 
stripped  to  the  skin,  and  then  scourged  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  though  (regardful  of  decency)  in  a  dark 
place."  "^ 

"  Poor  things!"  said  Piso;  **  but  I  must  go  on 
with  my  tale,  or  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  it. 
There  were  in  all,"  continued  he,  "  rather  more 
than  six  hundred  men  crucified,  as  I  have  described. 

*  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  Vestals  being  occasionally 
buried  alive  for  the  violation  of  their  chief  vow.  But  it  may  not 
be  so  generally  known  that  they  were  liable  to  be  thus  flogged  in 
the  dark,  for  the  commission  of  a  very  slight  offence. 
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The  line  reached  almost  the  whole  way  from  the 
gates  of  Rome  to  Narnia,  and  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  the  number,  as  I  counted  them  myself." 

'*  That  was  rather  cool  of  you,  though,"  observed 
his  uncle. 

**True,"  replied  Piso;  '^yet  believe  me  that  my 
indignation  against  the  author  of  such  atrocities  was 
intense;  neither  was  I  at  all  satisfied  with  myself; 
for  knowing  that  I  had  been  one  of  the  chief  con- 
trivers of  the  conspiracy,  I  thought  myself  in  some 
measure  answerable  for  its  disastrous  effects.  But 
such  is  the  force  of  custom,  that  one  becomes  habi- 
tuated even  to  the  most  shocking  and  revolting 
things,  and  the  perturbation  of  mind  which  they  at 
first  excite,  by  degrees  gives  way  to  composure,  if 
not  to  indifference. 

'*  But,  as  I  said  before,  let  me  go  on  with  my  tale. 
On  the  tenth  day  after  we  left  the  capital,  we  reached 
the  borders  of  the  Danube.  Then,  without  much 
ceremony  or  delay,  I  was  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor.  Never  shall  I  forget  my 
feelings  of  wonderment  when  I  first  set  eyes  on  him. 
Maximin  is,  you  know,  a  giant.  Not  only  is  he 
largest  potentate  in  existence,  but  perhaps  the 
largest  man  ;  the  height  of  eight  feet  is  rarely  attained 
by  mortals,  and  the  stature  of  the  emperor  is  but 
little  less.  When,  however,  I  was  first  brought  into 
n2 
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bis  presence, — still  manacled  as  I  had  been  during 
the  journey, — he  was  sitting  in  a  listless  attitude  upon 
a  log  of  wood  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  immense  size  of  his  head  and  face 
that  I  judged  of  the  proportions  of  his  body.  So 
coarse  was  his  garb,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  diadem  round  his  head,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  meanest  of  his  attendants. 
Not  only  his  gigantic  stature,  but  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  countenance,  marked  him,  nevertheless, 
as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  while  his  bearing,  at  once 
supercilious  and  uncouth,  was  equally  in  character 
with  the  baseness  of  his  origin,  and  the  power  he  had 
recently  acquired. 

"  Bending  his  brows,  and  scrutinizing  me  rigidly 
as  I  approached,  he  inquired  of  my  guardians,  who  the 
culprit  was,  and  wherefore  he  was  brought  before 
him  ? — for  it  seems  that  no  communication  had  been 
made  to  him  on  either  of  these  interesting  points,  nor 
was  he  even  as  yet  aware  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
discovered  in  the  capital.  But  who  shall  describe 
his  wrath  when  informed  of  the  several  extraordinary 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  ?  His  rage,  for 
the  moment,  actually  amounted  to  delirium.  Start- 
ing from  his  seat,  and  giving  utterance  to  a  sound 
which  resembled  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast,  he  came 
rushing  towards  me,  and  would  inevitably  have  torn 
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me  to  pieces,  had  I  not  managed  to  slip  on  one  side, 
and  throw  myself  prostrate  on  the  earth ;  then,  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  one  person  from  another, 
the  infuriated  potentate  directed  his  rage  against  his 
own  military  attendants,  and  overthrew  several  of 
them  in  an  instant ;  after  which,  being  still  under 
the  influence  of  his  temporary  insanity,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  vent  his  choler  on  a  variety  of  inanimate 
things,  such  as  trees,  stocks,  and  stones,  tearing  up 
the  former  by  the  roots,  and  pulverizing  the  latter 
in  the  vice-like  grasp  of  his  hands.  Exhausted 
by  his  exertions,  he  at  length  fell  gasping  and 
speechless  on  the  ground  ;  whereupon,  observing  his 
condition,  certain  of  his  slaves  issued  forth  from  an 
adjacent  tent,  loaded  with  a  mighty  vessel  which 
contained  about  an  amphora  of  the  choicest  wine,  and 
deposited  it  within  his  reach.  Revived  by  the  sight, 
he  stretched  out  his  neck  till  his  lips  reached  the 
brink,  'and  commenced  the  consumption  of  the  am- 
brosial beverage  devoted  to  his  use ;  nor,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  did  he  once  pause  in  the  task  while  a 
drop  remained  unswallowed.  Then,  rolling  on  his 
back,  and  heaving  up  a  sigh,  he  straightways  lay 
powerless  and  overpowered. 

"This  curious  incident  saved  me  from  destruction; 
for  my  guards,  finding  the  tyrant  disabled  for  a  space, 
thought  it  best  to  remove  me  from  *  the  presence,' 
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and  keep  me  in  safe  custody  till  the  royal  mind 
should  recover  its  equilibrium  and  composure.  On 
the  following  day,  many  other  state  prisoners  arrived 
from  the  metropolis,  and  Maximin,  though  no  longer 
in  an  inebriated  state,  was  so  busily  employed  in 
trying  and  condemning  them  to  punishment,  that 
I  was  myself  totally  overlooked.  I  remained, 
therefore,  unmolested  in  my  prison-house,  without 
experiencing  any  other  annoyance  than  that  of  being 
daily  forced  to  witness  from  its  windows  the  execu- 
tions of  my  colleagues.  These,  I  remarked,  were 
conducted  after  a  fashion  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  brutality.  Some  of  the  victims  were  enclosed 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  hunted  with  dogs  till 
they  fell  from  weariness,  and  died  beneath  the  fangs 
of  their  pursuers ;  others  were  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs,  or  flogged  out  of  life  with  rods  and  scourges. 
They  endured,  in  short,  every  species  of  torture  which 
the  most  ingenious  cruelty  could  inflict.  Maximin 
himself  often  acted  as  executioner,  and  appeared  to 
delight  in  watching  the  torments  which  he  thus  per- 
sonally produced.'^ 

''  How  oddly  do  things  often  fall  out  in  this  world," 
said  Scribonius  Mummius  ;  "  your  life  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  by  an  oversight  of  your  enemy ;  mine 
was  saved  by  an  act  of  folly  of  my  own.  The  Ves- 
tals, finding  that  I  had  penetrated  into  the  penetralia. 
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and  found  out  son\e  of  their  mysteries,  were  not  a 
little  fearful,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  should 
the  thing  get  wind,  the  High  Priest  would  order  them 
to  be  flogged.  They  thought,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  attempting  to  punish  me  for  the  sacrilege,  it  would 
on  the  whole,  be  more  prudent  to  hush  up  the  matter 
quietly,  and  overlook  the  offence,  on  condition  of  my 
quitting  the  sanctuary,  and  seeking  a  retreat  some- 
where else.  Reluctant  as  I  was  to  leave  a  place 
where  I  deemed  myself  secure,  and  where,  on  the 
whole,  I  had  passed  my  time  happily,  I  could  not  re- 
ject a  proposition  more  favourable  than,  considering 
my  own  conduct,  I  had  any  right  to  expect ;  I  ac- 
cordingly acquiesced ;  merely  stipulating,  that  before 
I  took  my  departure,  the  sweet  girls  should  so  far 
gratify  my  curiosity  (which  still  remained  unappeased) 
as  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
closed  tub,  and,  moreover,  suffer  me  to  salute  them 
all  three  on  their  lips,  in  token  of  their  complete  for- 
giveness of  the  sin  which  I  had  committed.  Anxious 
to  get  rid  of  me,  they  agreed.  Then,  with  a  con- 
fusion of  manner  which  rendered  them  additionally 
interesting,  they  confessed  to  me  that  the  cask  was 
exclusively  filled  with  rubbish, — dirt,  straw,  sticks 
and  stones; — after  which  ingenuous  acknowledgment, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  embraced, — smiled 
sweetly, — shook  hands  with  me, — and  declared  they 
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pardoned  me  with  all  their  hearts;  nay,  so  much 
were  they  overcome  by  the  leave-taking,  that  I  saw 
plainly  they  would  almost  have  hazarded  a  whipping 
for  my  sake.  This,  however,  I  would  by  no  means 
permit.  I  perfectly  coincided  with  them,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  avoid  scandal  by  my  immediate  de- 
parture from  beneath  their  roof.  Tearing  myself 
from  their  arms,  '  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  a  Mum- 
mius/  I  exclaimed,  '  that  three  beauteous  maids  were 
flagellated  on  his  account ! — he  would  rather  be 
whipped  himself.'  With  these  words  1  was  about  to 
rush  out  of  the  sanctuary  like  a  madman,  when  the 
eldest  of  my  fair  friends  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  expose  myself  to  more  danger 
of  detection  than  was  necessary  by  going  forth  in  my 
ordinary  dress.  '  Disguise  yourself,  oh  most  excel- 
lent Mummius,'  whimpered  she  in  a  suffocated  voice, 
for  her  emotions  were  so  intense  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak, — *  disguise  yourself  under  some  cha- 
racter different  from  your  own,  and  then  take  refuge 
in  a  garret,  till  the  danger  which  threatens  you  be 
past.' 

"  This  advice  was  too  rational  to  be  treated  with 
contempt ;  '  but  where,'  said  I,  '  shall  I  obtain  such 
a  disguise  as  you  recommend  V  *  That  care  be  ours,' 
replied  the  tliree  sweet  nymphs,  smiling  through  their 
tears.     Then  running  away,  they  presently  returned 
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loaded  with  a  grpat,  coarse,  rough  cloak,  like  those 
worn  by  professors  of  rhetoric,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  three  such  men  as  myself.  *  Here  it  is,'  cried 
they,  as  they  dragged  it  along,  ^  here  is  an  abolla 
which  will  just  answer  the  purpose/  '  Why  where 
in  the  world  did  you  get  it  from?'  asked  I,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart.  *  Never  mind  that,  but  put 
it  on  at  once/  answered  they,  rather  snappishly,  and 
as  if  they  did  not  much  like  to  be  interrogated.  It 
was  of  course  no  business  of  mine  to  press  them  with 
farther  questions,  and  I  did  as  I  was  desired.  When 
I  had  got  on  the  aholla,  I  could  not  help  chuckling 
within  myself,  for  I  thought  I  looked  so  exactly  like 
the  character  I  was  intended  to  represent.  *  You 
could  not  have  chosen  me  a  more  appropriate  disguise,' 
said  I  to  the  dear  girls,  '  for  although  not  a  profes- 
sor, I  am  a  master  of  rhetoric  already,  and  can  spout 
famously  if  required.'  '  We  know  that,'  answered 
they,  *  and  therefore  it  was  that  we  selected  it.  But 
come,  come,  make  haste,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 
So  saying  they  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  It  was 
beautiful  weather,  and  quite  moonlight.  *  Now  go,' 
said  they,  '  and  the  god  of  good  fortune  be  your 
friend  !'  They  then  added  a  few  directions  touching 
the  insula  in  which  I  now  lodge,  and  to  which  they 
advised  me  to  resort :  how  they  obtained  the  informa- 
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tion  which  they  very  evidently  possessed  concerning 
so  out-of-the-way  a  place,  I  knew  not  at  the  time, 
nor  have  ever  been  able  to  discover  since ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  the  instructions  which  they 
gave  me  served  my  turn,  and  I  wished  for  nothing 
else.  Then  shedding  tears  and  embracing  me  again, 
'  Go,  amiable  man/  they  repeated,  —  *  amiable  in 
spite  of  your  impiety,  —  go,  and  be  more  happy  than 
we,  poor  deserted  maidens,  can  ever  be  again.  Go, 
and  be  mindful  of  your  safety,  —  for  aught  injurious 
to  you  must  be  fatal  to  us.'  I  sighed,  kissed  them, 
and  was  off." 

"  What  stuff!"  whispered  Piso,  parenthetically. 

''Keeping  on  the  dark  side  of  the  way,"  continued 
the  fascinating  sage,  "  I  traversed  several  streets, 
reached  this  insula,  roused  the  landlord  out  of  his 
bed,  and  with  some  little  difficulty  was  admitted  as 
the  tenant  of  the  only  garret  which  he  had  to  spare, 
and  in  which  I  have  remained  ever  since.  But  the 
best  part  of  my  tale  is  yet  to  come.  The  very  day 
after  I  left  the  protection  of  the  Vestals,  Vitalianus 
sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  drag  me  from  the  sanc- 
tuary ; — so  that  had  I  behaved  myself  properly,  and 
remained  where  I  was,  I  should  in  all  likelihood  have 
come  to  a  bad  end ;  my  own  folly  and  imprudence 
saved  my  life." 
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Just  as  Scribonius  Mummius  wound  up  his  narra- 
tive, footsteps  were  again  heard  on  the  staircase, 
outside  the  door,  and  he  was  again  seized  with  the 
same  apprehensions  which  he  had  experienced  dur- 
ing the  approach  of  his  first  visitor. 

"  Alas  !  Piso,"  cried  he  starting  from  his  seat,  **  I 
fear  I  boasted  of  my  safety  too  soon.  These  people 
coming  up  stairs,  are  assuredly  the  executioners  of 
the  law.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  is,  that 
they  will  find  you  here  as  well  as  myself.  They 
"will  therefore  carry  both  away  together;  thus  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  exterminating  our 
whole  family  at  a  single  stroke. — Oh  ! — eheu! — what 
shall  we  do?" 

*'  Be  pacified,"  said  Piso,  "  you  may  be  mistaken. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one  person  on  the 
stairs  at  any  rate,  and  we  two  should  be  a  match  for 
him." 

The  footsteps  now  approached  the  door  ;  but  there 
was  no  preliminary  rap  with  the  knuckles  as  before ; 
it  was  pushed  open  at  once,  and  a  single  figure  stalk- 
ed in,  enveloped  in  the  customary  disguise  of  a  long 
cloak.  This  being  removed,  a  middle-aged  man,  of  a 
dignified  aspect,  was  disclosed  to  view,  *'  Junius 
Syllanus !"  exclaimed  Scribonius  Mummius,  in  a 
voice  of  wonderment.     It  was  no   less  a  personage 
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than  one  of  the  two  consuls  then  in  office,  who  had 
thus  come  to  visit  the  condemned  man  in  his  retreat. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  in  which  Piso 
shared  with  his  uncle  in  the  congratulations  offered 
on  their  escape,  the  consul  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
being  privately  informed  by  the  Vestals  (who  knew 
that  he  could  be  trusted)  of  the  place  in  which  Mum- 
mius  lay  concealed,  he  had  immediately  repaired  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  offering  him  any  assistance  in 
his  power.  *'  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  you  cannot 
do  better  at  present  than  to  remain  where  you  are  : 
the  more  humble  your  abode,  the  safer ;  the  more 
solitary  your  life,  the  less  it  will  attract  notice.  Any 
aid  of  mine,  therefore,  can  amount  to  little.  But 
I  am  not  without  hopes,"  added  he  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  an  honourable  man  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  dark.     Great  changes  are  at  hand." 

These  hints  exciting  the  curiosity  of  bis  hearers, 
they  begged  him  to  explain  himself  more  particularly; 
which  he  forthwith  did  in  the  following  words : 

'*  After  the  failure  of  the  last  conspiracy  worth 
mentioning,  —  that  in  which  you  yourselves  were  en- 
gaged,— the  spirit  of  the  people  seemed  for  a  while 
quite  broken  and  subdued.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged also,  that  as  long  as  the  tyranny  chiefly  af- 
fected the  upper  ranks,  the  inferior  classes  looked  on 
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with  indifference;  or  at  least  cared  little  about  the 
matter.  When  the  property  of  the  public  was  at- 
tacked, the  case  was,  however,  quite  changed.  Our 
rulers  were  so  imprudent  as  to  confiscate  the  revenues 
destined  in  each  town  to  supply  the  multitude  with 
corn,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  games.  This 
irritated  them  to  a  degree,  *  Partem  et  Circens^m!' 
became  the  cry.  '  Exterminate  the  nobility, — deliver 
up  the  provinces  to  the  barbarians,  —  dishonour  the 
Roman  name, —  do  any  thing  you  will/  said  they,  — 
'  only  give  us  bread  and  the  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  we  are  content.'  Moderate  and  reason- 
able demands!  —  yet  they  were  refused.  Nay,  to 
these  serious  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  mob,  were 
added  the  most  galling  insults.  The  temples  were 
stripped  of  their  rich  ornaments,  and  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  gods  were  ordered  to  be  melted  down  into 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver.  But  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  such  sacrileges  were  resisted  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  in  fact,  the  people  often  chose  to  die  rather 
than  be  robbed  of  these  divine  beings ;  whom  they 
respected  not  only  on  account  of  their  holiness,  but 
because  of  their  value  in  the  money-market.  Even 
the  soldiers  themselves  were  ashamed  of  receiving 
their  pay  in  coin  which  they  knew  to  have  once  form- 
ed a  fractional  part  of  the  bodies  of  their  gods.     But 
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although  the  whole  Roman  world  was  exasperated 
against  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  acts,  it  was  by 
an  act  of  individual  oppression  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tant provinces  has  been  at  length  driven  to  rebel. 

'*  The  procurator  of  Africa,"  continued  the  consul, 
*^  was  almost  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  Vitalianus  him- 
self. The  wealth  of  some  young  landholders  in  his 
jurisdiction  having  excited  his  cupidity,  he  passed  an 
iniquitous  decree,  by  which  their  whole  property 
would  have  been  confiscated  at  once.  Prompted  by 
despair,  they  determined  to  resist.  '  They  roused 
their  vassals,  armed  their  slaves,  took  possession  of  a 
small  town  in  their  vicinity,  and  finally  put  the  in- 
famous procurator  to  death.  Then  finding  that  they 
had  committed  themselves  too  far  to  retract,  they  de- 
termined to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
emperor  himself.  Ere  they  could  hope  to  succeed  in 
so  vast  an  enterprise,  they  well  knew,  however,  that 
they  must  obtain  the  countenance  of  some  more 
powerful  individual  than  themselves.  Gordianus,  the 
proconsul  of  the  province,  seemed  the  best  adapted 
to  their  purpose ;  they  accordingly  resolved  to  invest 
him  with  the  purple,  and  choose  him  for  their  em- 
peror, whether  he  would,  or  not.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  shed  tears,  and  represented  to  them  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  the  hardship  of  being  raised  to  the 
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throne  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  in- 
firmities rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  pass 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  bed.  His  supplica- 
tions were  disregarded ;  he  was  named  Imperator 
against  his  will,  and  without  any  other  mitigating 
circumstance  in  the  case,  than  that  of  having  his  only 
son  chosen  as  his  colleague. 

*'  I  need  not  inform  you,  my  friends,  that  the  Gor- 
diani  are  two  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  in  the 
empire.  Paternally,  they  are  descended  from  the 
Gracchi;  in  the  female  line  they  claim  relationship 
with  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Their  wealth  is  suitable 
to  their  birth.  Their  villas  and  their  palaces  are 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  Italy,  and  the  public 
shows  exhibited  at  their  expense,  have  been  far  more 
splendid  than  those  usually  afforded  by  any  individual 
below  the  rank  of  a  sovereign.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  upon  one  memorable  occasion,  five  hundred 
gladiators  of  the  best  quality  slew  each  other  by  the 
command,  and  at  the  expense,  of  these  two  excellent 
and  patriotic  noblemen.  The  character  of  the  son 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  father ;  both, 
however,  are  equally  exemplary  in  their  way,  and 
the  former  maintains  a  train  of  two-and-twenty 
concubines." 

**  And  have  the  senate  as   yet  ratified  the  elec- 
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tion   of   these   two   new   emperors  ?"     asked    Piso, 
eagerly. 

'*  They  have,"  replied  Junius  Syllanus.  '*  I  myself 
convened  them  last  night  secretly  in  the  Temple  of 
Castor,  and  obtained  their  consent ; — yet  not  without 
difficulty,  I  confess,"  added  he ;  "  for  although  I 
addressed  them  in  an  animated  speech,  setting  forth 
that  two  distinguished  members  of  their  own  body 
had  been  declared  emperors  in  Africa,  and  that  it 
was  obviously  their  duty  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
provincials,  they  for  awhile  sat  silent,  appalled  as  it 
were  by  the  boldness  of  the  step  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  take.  Then,  perceiving  their  hesita- 
tion, I  raised  my  voice,  saying,  '  Conscript  Fathers, 
why  do  you  thus  sit  staring  at  each  other  as  if  you 
were  frightened  out  of  your  wits?  Up,  up,  and  be 
men  !  Maximin  is  the  enemy  of  your  whole  class. 
You  have  in  vain  tried  to  propitiate  him  by  your 
servility ;  he  hates  you  for  your  insincerity,  and 
despises  you  on  account  of  your  cowardice.  You 
have  now  no  chance  of  security  but  in  his  death ; 
your  own  interest  urges  you  to  rebel ;  dastards  as 
you  are,  you  must  at  length  unsheath  your  swords  in 
self-defence.'  This  noble  ardour  of  mine  soon  pro- 
duced a  certain  effect  upon  the  senators  ;  perceiving 
which,  I  pushed  my  advantage  by  exclaiming  with  an 
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air  of  enthusiasm,/  Your  best  way,  fathers,  would  be 
to  offer  a  reward  for  the  tyrant's  head,  just  as  you 
would  for  that  of  a  wild  beast.  Somebody  or  other 
will  be  sure  to  brin^  it  in  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
money.'  They  unanimously  applauded  me,  with  a 
great  appearance  of  ravishment ;  and  continuing  my 
discourse,  'Well  then,'  said  I,  'when  Maximin  is 
once  out  of  the  way,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  for  you  to  elect  the  two  Gordians  in  his  stead.* 
'Undoubtedly,'  cried  they,  finding  the  use  of  their 
tongues  for  the  first  time  that  night.  *  How,  indeed, 
could  you  make  a  better  choice?'  said  I ;  '  the  father, 
by  his  courage  and  activity  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  become  your  leader  in  the  wars,  while  the  rigid 
morality  of  the  son  will  form  an  example  for  your 
imitation  in  times  of  peace.'  This  speech  was 
received  with  ecstacy  ;  fifty  thousand  sesterces  were 
voted  as  the  price  of  the  tyrant's  head ;  the  Gordiani 
were 'declared  duly  elected  emperors;  the  conclave 
was  dissolved,  and  the  members  thereof  sneaked 
home  quietly." 

**And  what  of  the  PrdBfect?"  said  Piso  ;  **  are 
these  extraordinary  transactions  known  to  him,  or 
not?" 

"That  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  business," 
replied  the  consul ;  "I  was  just  going  to  tell  you, 
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that  in  the  same  letters  which  informed  me  of  the 
revolt  in  Africa,  and  which  were  signed  by  the  new 
emperors  themselves,  there  was  a  passage  enjoining 
me  to  put  the  Prsefect  to  death  without  delay,  but 
leaving  the  manner  of  his  execution  to  myself,  and 
merely  hinting  that  it  might  be  best  to  assassinate  him 
privately,  before  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached 
his  ears.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  took  so  much 
care  to  convene  the  senate  secretly,  and  I  trust  that 
he  has  not  as  yet  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  meet- 
ing which  took  place." 

*'  And  when  and  where  do  you  propose  putting 
him  to  death?"  asked  Calpurnius  Piso  quietly. 

"  Please  the  gods,  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning  early,"  answered  the  consular  personage, 
*'  and  in  the  following  way  :  I  shall  write  a  long, 
rambling,  rhodomontade  letter  about  nothing,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  mandate  from  the  reigning  prince, — 
Maximin,  I  mean,  —  to  his  beloved  servant  the  Prae- 
torian Prsefect,  and  Governor  of  Rome.  This  epistle, 
bearing  the  imperial  seal,  —  which  I  can  contrive  to 
forge,  —  shall  be  forwarded  as  directed,  and  as  if 
coming  from  the  royal  camp,  by  the  hands  of  some 
persons  in  whom  I  can  confide,  and  who  will  have 
previously  received  my  instructions  how  to  act. 
Then,  while  the  wretched  man  is  engaged  in  the 
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perusal  of  this  fancied  communication  from  his  sove- 
reign, the  bearers  of  the  same  will  fall  upon  him  sud- 
denly, and  when  he  least  expects  such  an  attack; 
stabbing  him  in  the  back,  according  to  my  express 
commands,  and  despatching  him  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds  ;  after  which  I  shall  give  out  that  this  horrid 
and  barbarous  murder  was  perpetrated  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Maximin  himself;  nor  will  any  one 
disbelieve  the  tale,  nothing  being  more  common  than 
for  that  prince  to  exterminate  his  best  friends  in  the 
same  way." 

*'  Admirable !"  cried  Calpurnius  Piso  and  Scribo- 
nius  Mummius,  in  a  breath  ;  "  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  plan,  and  we  trust  you  will  succeed." 

*'  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall,"  replied  the  consul. 
**  Be  prepared,  therefore,  both  of  you,  to  come  forth 
from  your  hiding-place,  and  join  the  revolutionists, 
as  soon  as  you  hear  the  cry  of  liberty  raised  in  the 
streets,  or  see  the  head  of  the  tyrant  borne  on  (he  top 
of  a  long  pole,  and  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of 
applauding  citizens.  And  now,  farewell,"  added  he, 
"for  I  must  be  off." 

So  saying,  he  departed,  leaving  the  (so  lately 
miserable)  tenants  of  the  garret,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delight.  And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to  observe, 
that  owing  to  the  abrupt  entrance  of  this  worthy 
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man  and  active  magistrate,  Piso's  narrative  was 
interrupted  at  an  interesting  point ;  and  as  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  renew  it 
afterwards,  it  remains  unknown  even  unto  this  day, 
by  what  means  he  escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in 
the  royal  camp,  how  he  returned  to  the  metropolis, 
and  what  clew  led  him  to  the  detection  of  his  uncle 
in  his  obscure  hiding-place.  These  awful  mysteries 
may  still  therefore  afford  food  for  antiquarian  specu- 
lation and  research. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BRAVEST    OF    HER    SEX. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  morning  after  this  interview 
between  the  three  conspirators,  Laurentia  Ogulnia 
was  sitting  tcte  a  tete  with  her  friend  Thusnelda  in 
the  apartment  which  I  have  before  termed  their 
boudoir,  and  which  for  the  elegant  trumpery  of  its 
decorations  was  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Instead  of  the  modern  work-table  and  tambouring 
frame;  the  Roman  ladies  were,  however,  each  of 
them  provided  with  a  loom  and  distaff,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  were  apparently  fabricating  some  long, 
heavy,  and  rather  coarse-looking  pieces  of  woollen 
cloth.  And  as  they  thus  sat  at  their  work,  they  con- 
versed, as  was  their  wont,  upon  a  variety  of  important 
and  interesting  themes. 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  said  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  '*  when 
I  have  finished  this  piece  of  cloth  ;  it  has  been  a 
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diflScult  undertaking  and  a  tedious  one ;  nevertheless, 
I  have  now  got  nearly  to  the  end." 

*'  I  think  you  said  you  ini;ended  it  to  make  a  new 
tunic  for  the  Prsefect,"  observed  Thusnelda  listlessly, 
and  as  if  she  hardly  heard  her  own  words. 

*'  I  did,"  replied  the  matron,  with  solemnity, 
"  and  I  have  not  altered  my  design.  How  delighted 
the  dear  man  will  be,"  added  she,  ^'  when  he  finds  I 
have  been  labouring  with  my  own  fair  hands  upon  the 
materials  of  a  new  dress,  to  supply  the  one  which,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  worn  constantly  next 
his  skin  (without  washing)  for  the  last  six  months." 

"Indeed,"  said  Thusnelda,  *^I  could  not  help 
thinking,  the  last  time  I  sat  near  him,  he  would  be 
the  better  for  a  change." 

'^  Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  the  dame  ;  "  he  has 
been  obliged  to  sprinkle  himself  with  perfumes  two 
or  three  times  a  day  for  some  time  past.  However," 
added  she,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  some  comfort  to  think 
that  the  great  Augustus  was  often  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament himself,  and  that  his  wife,  Livia,  used  every 
now  and  then  to  relieve  his  wants  by  weaving  him  a 
new  dress; — it  was,  indeed,  partly  in  imitation  of 
that  exemplary  matron  that  I  took  to  the  loom  my- 
self." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  said  Thusnelda,  "  that  you 
are  on  such  good  terms  with  your  spouse,  in  spite  of 
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the  little  differences  which  have,  I  believe,  occasion- 
ally subsisted  between  you  for  some  years  part." 

*^0h,  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world  at 
present,"  replied  the  dame.  **  Vitalianus  is  a  man  of 
sense,  and  knows  his  own  interest ;  if  he  parted  with 
me,  he  must  return  my  whole  dowry,  which  is  consi- 
derable. Besides,  though  we  sometimes  disagree, 
we  are  well  suited  to  each  other  in  the  main.  And 
then,  you  know,  there  is  Basilides  always  at  hand, 
and  ready  to  act  the  mediator  when  we  happen  to  fall 
out." 

"  What  a  strange  thing  that  was,"  said  Thusnelda, 
*'  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead." 

"Strange,"  repeated  the  matron,  '*  how  strange? 
—  why,  he  was  never  dead  at  all." 

'*  But  we  all  thought  him  so ;  you,  among  the 
rest." 

"  True ;  we  were  all  silly  enough  to  believe  what 
we  were  told  by  Scribonius  Mummius  ;  —  that  crack- 
brained  pedant,  who  probably  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about  at  the  time,  or  at  least  had  so  little 
discernment  as  to  mistake  a  fainting  fit  for  death 
itself.  The  fit  did  not  last  three  minutes  after  all, 
though  the  dear  man  very  prudently  remained  behind 
the  scenes  during  the  remainder  of  the  night." 

"Alas,  what  a  night  was  that!"  said  Thusnelda, 
thoughtfully. 
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''Terrible!"  said  Lauren tia  Ogulnia,  *^and  the 
days  which  followed  it,  too,"  Then,  after  a  short 
pause,  '*  I  wonder,"  added  she,  "  what  has  become  of 
that  poor  wretch,  Calpurnius  Piso  ?  I  remember 
hearing  that  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  Mamer- 
tine,  he  was  sent  chained  on  one  of  the  public  car- 
riages to  the  emperor's  camp.  Probably  the  sove- 
reign caused  him  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast  and  hunted  to  death ;  if  so,  it  was  a  fate  which 
he  certainly  deserved  ;  yet  such  is  the  tenderness  of 
my  heart,  that  I  cannot  help  dropping  a  tear  to  his 
memory,  even  at  this  distance  of  time." 

So  saying,  and  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
doleful  countenance  of  her  companion,  she  blew  her 
nose,  and  went  on  with  her  work.  Nevertheless,  as 
her  tongue  was  seldom  quiet  for  more  than  a  second 
at  a  time,  she  soon  reverted  to  the  same  subject,  and 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  loom,  chatted  away 
as  briskly  as  before. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Thusnelda,"  said  she,  "  I 
once  thought  you  had  a  sort  of  predilection  for  that 
rebellious  young  reprobate  yourself.  But  I  now 
think  I  must  have  been  mistaken ;  for  though  you 
certainly  seemed  a  good  deal  affected  when  you 
heard  of  his  arrest,  you  did  not  behave  yourself  so 
much  like  a  mad  woman  as  you  would  have  done  had 
you  been  actuated  by  a  genuine  sentiment  of  love. 
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What  would  have  been  my  own  conduct,  for  example, 
under  the  same  circumstances  ?  I  should  have  run 
frantic  about  the  house,  shrieking  at  the  very  top  of 
my  voice,  —  pulling  out  whole  handfuls  of  hair  from 
my  head,  —  dashing  myself  against  the  walls,  and 
tumbling  down  stairs  head  foremost.  I  should  have 
let  every  body  see  that  I  was  in  grief.  Now  instead 
of  that,  you  went  directly  and  shut  yourself  up  in 
your  own  room,  without  saying  a  word,  or  uttering  a 
shriek  worth  speaking  of;  and  there  you  remained 
all  day  long,  for  nearly  a  whole  month,  moping  by 
yourself,  —  eating  little,  drinking  less,  and  refus- 
ing to  let  any  one  in  to  comfort  you.  And  when 
at  last  you  did  come  out  and  show  yourself,  I  re- 
member that  you  still  exhibited  no  signs  of  vehement 
distress.  Your  lovely  green  eyes  may  have  looked 
a  little  red,  perhaps,  —  and  indeed,  I  think  they  did; 
—  you  also  looked  a  little  palish,  and  not  quite  so 
plump  as  formerly.  But  that  was  all; — there  was 
no  other  perceptible  difference;  —  even  your  hair  was 
in  good  order,  done  up  neatly  as  in  ordinary;  not 
hanging  dishevelled  about  your  shoulders,  as  it  should 
have  been  ;  —  neither  was  your  dress  neglected,  nor 
your  hands  unwashed.  I  cannot  believe,  therefore, 
that  you  had  ever  been  seriously  in  love,  or  that  the 
loss  of  your  lover  had  made  any  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  your  mind." 

VOL.  II.  O 
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To  this  harangue,  Thusnelda  listened  with  a  down- 
cast eye,  and  in  complete  silence.  Neither,  indeed, 
would  she  have  found  time  for  making  a  reply,  even 
had  she  been  so  inclined,  for  her  companion  had 
scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a  strange  clatter  of 
voices  became  audible,  in  the  midst  of  which,  one 
louder  than  the  rest,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Where 
is  Laurhentia  Hogulnia  ?  Hi  must  see  her  this  hin- 
stant! — Hi  ham  her  friend, — her  dear  friend,  —  and 
Hi  will  see  her  this  hinstant." 

*'  Edepol!''  cried  the  great  lady,  making  use  of  a 
fashionable  oath;  "  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  That  is 
Basilides,  I  am  sure ;  but  he  comes  unusually  early, 
and  1  suppose  those  impertinent  janitors  will  not  let 
him  in." 

The  door  now  flew  open,  and  in  rushed  Basilides, 
looking  like  a  maniac,  with  his  eyes  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  his  hair  standing  upright  on  his 
head.  He  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  quite  awful 
to  behold. 

"  Oh,  ye  gods  !"  ejaculated  the  matron ;  **  what 
is  all  this  about?" 

*^  Hactum  hest!  —  hall  is  lost!"  cried  the  Syrian 
in  a  voice  of  woe. 

*'  All  is  lost!"  repeated  the  lady,  *'  what  is  lost? 
— what  do  you  mean,  you  simpleton?" 
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**  Hall  is  lost !  hall  is  lost !"  reiterated  the  Panto- 
mimus  with  a  distracted  air. 

"  Dii  immortales r  exclaimed  Laurentia  Ogulnia; 
**  was  any  thing  ever  seen  like  this  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  stand  there  for  ever,  repeating  the  same  unmean- 
ing nonsense  over  and  over  again  ?  Come,  come,  be 
more  of  a  man,  and  tell  us  what  has  frightened 
you." 

This  adjuration  was  not  lost  upon  Basilides,  who, 
bewildered  as  he  was,  still  retained  enough  presence 
of  mind  to  know  that  the  august  lady  was  somewhat 
easily  exasperated,  and  that  when  once  her  passions 
were  up,  a  friend,  a  foe,  or  even  a  lover,  met  with 
little  difference  of  treatment  at  her  hands.  Having, 
therefore,  "  graced "  the  opening  of  his  speech  with 
"  decent  horror,"  he  went  on  to  explain  more  calmly 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar  in  consequence 
of  a  most  diabolical  attempt  which  had  just  been 
made'upon  the  life  of  the  Praefect, —  he  knew  not  by 
whom,  or  in  what  place,  —  and  that  although  it  was 
generally  reported  the  attempt  had  failed,  those  were 
not  wanting  who  affirmed  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 
"  Some  say,"  added  he,  "  that  this  orrid  hact  was 
committed  by  the  hexpress  borders  of  the  hemperor  ; 
bothers  declare  that  it  was  hall  done  by  the  consul, 
who  haspires  to  the  supreme  hauthority  himself,  and 
o2 
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wishes  to  dethrone  Maximin.  For  my  hown  part, 
owever,  I  know  not  which  is  right." 

Horrified  at  the  intelligence,  Laurentia  Ogulnia 
began  rending  her  garments,  and  plucking  up  her 
hair  by  the  roots.  "  Miserable  woman  that  I  am,*' 
cried  she,  whilst  thus  occupied,  "  if  my  beloved  hus- 
band is  slain  at  last,  I  shall  infallibly  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  individual,  and  turned  out 
of  the  palace,  where  I  have  lived  so  long.  But, 
Basilides,"  she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  the 
mimic,  *'  what  is  your  own  opinion  concerning  the 
fate  of  my  adored  lord  ?"  Do  you  believe  him 
to  be  dead,  or  do  you  think  it  probable  that  he  has 
escaped  V 

"  I  think  it  the  most  likely  that  he  has  hescaped," 
replied  Basilides,  "  for  he  was  halways  hapt  to  be 
lucky.  Owever,"  continued  he,  "  I  must  say  that 
several  very  honourable  persons  hassured  me  that 
they  had  hactually  seen  his  ead  borne  on  the  top  of  a 
long  pole  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city." 

Laurentia  Ogulnia  uttered  a  shrill  shriek.  **  Oh, 
then  I  fear  his  fate  is  sealed,"  cried  she,  "  and  I  may 
add  my  own.     I  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  palace." 

At  this  interesting  epoch,  another  visitor  was 
ushered  into  the  apartment ;  it  was  a  conceited-look- 
ing personage,  who,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his 
puppyism,  bore  traces  of  consternation  in  his  counte- 
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nance.  Making  a  variety  of  strange  grimaces  as  he 
hopped  into  the  room,  **  I  trust  I  have  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  two  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  in 
the  enjoyment  of  complete  health  and  happiness," 
said  he,  bowing  to  the  great  lady  and  her  companion, 
as  he  spoke. 

*'  Oh,  Puppius,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  the 
former,  in  her  anxiety  to  obtain  intelligence  of  what 
was  passing  without. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  saying  so,"  replied  the 
swell,  simpering  and  taking  the  compliment  to  him- 
self; **  assuredly,  O  Laurentia,  you  are  the  most 
amiable  and  condescending  of  your  sex." 

'*  Bomhax  !"  cried  the  distressed  wife.  ^*  These 
compliments  are  ill  timed.  What  news  of  my  hus- 
band ? — that  is  the  point  at  present.  Tell  me  whether 
it  is  true  that  his  head  has  been  cut  off,  and  carried 
through  the  streets  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  citizens  ?" 

"  And  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  divine  Hogul- 
nia  will  be  turned  hout  of  her  house  V  added  the 
Antiochian. 

*'  Oh  monstrous  !"  exclaimed  Vibius  Puppius, 
**  who  would  venture  to  commit  such  horrid  outrages? 
The  very  gods  would  descend  to  avenge  them,  sitting 
on  a  wet  cloud." 

**  Do  you  deny  the  fact,  then?"  cried  the  great 
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lady  in  a  loud  voice,  ''  speak,  you  intolerable  cox- 
comb, and  tell  me  what  you  know !" 

The  energy  of  this  command,  as  usual,  produced 
its  effect.  Lowering  his  tone  considerably,  '^It  is 
true,"  said  Vibius  Puppius,  *'  that  our  lord  and  god  * 
hath  met  with  a  slight  accident  —  " 

"  Those  terms/'  interrupted  Laurentia  Ogulnia, 
*'  are  very  properly  applied  ;  my  husband  (if  alive) 
would  approve  of  your  making  use  of  them." 

"  A  slight  accident,"  repeated  the  fop  ;  "  nothing 
but  a  slight  accident,  which  need  not  terrify  you  in 
the  least ;  and  I  give  you  my  assurance,  that  so  far 
from  being  decapitated,  I  saw  him  not  ten  minutes 
since,  not  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  health, 
but  also  of  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  vigour 
and  activity." 

"  Thanks  to  the  gods  !"  cried  Laurentia,  devoutly, 
"  then  I  shall  still  dwell  in  the  palace.  But  tell  me, 
my  dear  Puppius,"  continued  she,  "how  this  false 
report  originated  in  the  city  ?" 

"  It  was  not  altogether  false,"  replied  Vibius  Pup- 
pius, **or  at  least  like  most  other  reports,  it  was 
founded  in  truth ;  for  a  very  serious  attack  has 
actually  been  made  upon  your  husband's  life,  though 

*  The  Emperor  Domitian  was  always  addressed  by  these  titles. 
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he  has  managed  to  evade  it.  Aud  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  these,  —  which,  if  it  pleases  you,  I  will 
relate." 

**  Speak  out,"  said  the  august  dame,  **  but  make 
haste  ;  for  I  am  impatient." 

*'  Never  fear,  loveliest  of  your  sex,"  said  the 
puppy,  **  your  wishes  are  my  law :  I  will  employ  as 
few  words  as  possible.  You  must  know,  then," 
continued  he,  *^  that  our  lord  and  god  having  finished 
his  breakfast  this  morning,  went  forth  to  refresh  him- 
self with  a  walk  in  one  of  the  public  porticoes,  adja- 
cent to  the  Forum." 

'*  I  know  that  already,"  muttered  the  dame. 

"  Undoubtedly  you  do,  beautiful  nymph,"  rejoined 
the  youth,  *'  for  he  had  the  inexpressible  happiness 
of  breakfasting  with  yourself.  But  in  order  to  make 
my  story  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
begin  with  this  circumstance,  and  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  me  for  repeating  it." 

*'  Well,  well,  go  on,"  cried  the  impatient  wife. 

'*  Whilst  he  was  thus  walking  in  the  portico,  all 
by  himself,"  continued  Vibius  Puppius,  "  who  should 
he  see  coming  up  to  him  but  Quintus  Verus,  the 
quaestor,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  followed 
by  several  tall  stout  men,  completely  armed. 
'  What  dost  thou  want  with  me,  O  Verus  V  said  our 
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lord  and  god,  iu  a  commanding  tone  of  voice.  *  I 
bring  you  a  mandatory  from  the  emperor,'  replied  the 
wicked  and  insidious  man." 

*'  I  told  you  it  was  the  hemperor  who  hordered 
it,"  said  Basilides  aside  to  his  fair  friend. 

"  Now  it  seems  that  when  our  lord  and  god  re- 
ceived this  answer,"  resumed  the  story-teller,  "  he 
suspected  something  wrong,  for  he  knew  that  letters 
from  the  emperor  generally  came  straight  to  himself, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  as  was  implied.  Nevertheless,  without 
betraying  his  suspicions,  he,  with  the  most  astonishing 
presence  of  mind,  told  the  quaestor,  that  as  the 
epistle  of  the  emperor  might  be  of  some  length,  and 
take  some  time  in  the  perusal,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  remove  from  the  portico  into 
one  of  the  hasilicce  on  the  other  side  of  the  forum, 
where  he  should  be  able  to  examine  it  more  at  lei- 
sure, and  with  less  danger  of  interruption.  '  For,' 
said  he,  *  I  have  appointed  the  officers  of  my  guard 
to  come  here  to  me,  to  receive  the  watch-word  for 
the  day,  and  I  am  in  expectation  of  their  arrival 
every  instant.'  The  quaestor,  whose  design  it  was  to 
despatch  our  lord  and  god  while  he  was  perusing  the 
letter,  and  who  feared  interruption  beyond  any  thing 
else,  caught  eagerly  at  this  proposition  of  his  supe- 
rior, as  thinking  it  would  answer  his  purpose  to  a 
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tittle  ;  and  they,  accordingly,  all  set  out  together, 
across  the  forum,  on  their  way  to  the  basilica  on  the 
opposite  side.  You  may  easily  conceive,  however, 
that  as  our  lord  and  god  had  no  sort  of  intention  of 
being  assassinated  without  resistance,  either  in  the 
portico  or  the  basilica,  he  soon  gave  them  the  slip." 

'*  But  did  he  not  assassinate  the  villains  in  their 
turn?"  inquired  the  fond  matron,  anxiously. 

'*  He  did  better/'  replied  Vibius  Puppius.  **  He 
ran  about  the  forum  like  a  madman,  bawling  out  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  his  life,  and  calling 
upon  all  good  citizens  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to 
take  arms  in  his  defence.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  success  ; 
for  although  it  is  well  known  that  our  lord  and  god  is 
hated  by  the  plebeians,  and  abominated  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, yet  as  he  still  holds  the  public  purse,  there 
are  many  in  both  classes  who  feel  very  reluctant  to 
abandon  him.  He  soon,  therefore,  raised  a  consider- 
able body  of  supporters,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Praetorian 
Camp,  where  he  called  out  his  guards,  reinforced 
by  whom  he  again  entered  the  city,  with  the  purpose, 
it  seems,  of  making  a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants, under  the  pretext  of  suppressing  the  in- 
surrection which  had  broken  out.  Unfortunately  the 
people  got  an  inkling  of  his  design,  and  rose  tumul- 
tuously  in  defence  of  their  lives.     The  city  guards 
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also,  who  have  a  natural  enmity  against  the  Prseto- 
rians,  joined  with  the  populace;  while  Junius  Syl- 
lanus  at  the  head  of  his  consular  bands,  espoused  the 
same  cause,  and  declared  his  determination  to  resist 
the  invasion  from  the  camp," 

"  And  what  has  been  the  upshot  of  all  this  V* 
asked  the  dame. 

"  Why,  just  what  you  might  suppose,"  replied 
Vibius  Puppius  ;  *'  the  two  armies  have  encountered 
each  other  in  the  streets,  and  are  fighting  away  at 
this  minute,  with  the  fury  and  desperation  of  a  couple 
of  half-starved  dogs,  contending  for  the  possession  of 
a  bare  bone." 

*•  Oh,  monstrous!"  cried  Laurentia  Ogulnia,  "  why 
did  not  you  tell  me  this  before  ?" 

"  I  was  coming  to  it  by  degrees,"  said  the  swell, 
"  but  I  did  not  think  there  could  be  much  hurry,  as 
the  two  parties  are  pretty  equally  matched,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  fighting  for  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  contest  is  decided." 

'*  Nevertheless,  no  time  should  be  lost,"  said  the 
lady,  **  in  love  and  war,  prompt  measures  are  the 
best;  and  never  shall  it  be  said  of  Laurentia  Ogul- 
nia, that  she  abandoned  her  husband  in  the  hour  of 
his  need."  Then  turning  towards  the  door,  "slaves!" 
cried  she  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  bring  me  my  arms  !  —  I 
am  going  to  the  wars!" 
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'*  PapcB ! — is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Vibius  Pup- 
pius,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  to  his  ears. 

**  Let  me  himplore  you  not  to  hexpose  your  hin- 
valuable  life !"  said  Basilides,  dropping  on  his  knee. 

'•  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  act  in  a  manner  so  un- 
feminine  !"  said  Thusnelda,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty 
mingled  with  astonishment. 

**  Slaves  !  —  villains  !  —  miscreants  ! — bring  me  my 
arms  !"  reiterated  the  brave  lady  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, stamping  on  the  floor,  and  throwing  herself  into 
all  sorts  of  extraordinary  attitudes  as  she  spoke. 

Two  or  three  attendants  now  came  running  in,  in 
great  haste,  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  bright,  shining 
steel  armour,  and  a  long  spear.  Saluting  the  first 
of  them  who  entered,  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  ''  Lazy 
knave!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  why  did  you  not  come 
sooner, — when  I  first  called  ?  Really  one  would  think 
you  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  instead 
of  stationed  in  the  anti-chamber.  But  you  are  all  as 
deaf  as  posts.  Come,  come,  help  me  on  with  my 
corslet,"  added  she  ;  "  what  do  you  stand  idly  there 
for,  instead  of  ofiiciating  as  you  ought?" 

But  neither  Vibius  Puppius  nor  Basilides  would 
permit  the  menials  to  perform  offices  which  they  were 
capable  of  rendering  themselves.  While,  therefore, 
they  remonstrated  with  their  sweet  friend  on  the 
imprudence  of  the  step  which  she  was  about  to  take, 
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they  nevertheless  kept  helping  her  on  with  her  ac- 
coutrements, and  preparing  her  for  the  field. 

"  Dil  immortales  !  how  heavy  this  helmet  is,"  said 
Vibius  Puppius,  as  he  raised  it  in  his  hands,  *'  surely 
your  poor  little  delicate  head  will  be  crushed  beneath 
its  weight." 

"  Vah  !  vah  ! — stufif  and  nonsense  ! — I  am  used  to 
it,"  cried  the  dame. 

''  And  this  corslet,"  said  Basilides ;  "  hassuredly  it 
must  weigh  some  pounds  more  than  that  which  I 
wear  when  I  hact  the  part  of  Ector  in  the  Trojan 
Orse." 

*^  Never  mind, —  buckle  it  on,"  said  Laurentia 
Ogulnia,  *^  there,  there, —  that  will  do, —  now  you 
have  made  it  fast,  and  I  feel  quite  comfortable." 

"  Comfortable !  oh  ye  gods !"  ejaculated  Vibius 
Puppius,  with  a  groan. 

*'  Give  me  my  shield  !"  cried  the  heroine  in  a  gruff 
voice.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  her  preparations  for  the  field, 
she  had  spoken  in  a  tone  several  notes  lower  than  was 
her  ordinary  wont. 

'*  Here  it  is,"  said  Basilides,  '*  and  the  swift-footed 
Hachilles  never  had  a  bigger  one." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  answered  the  matron,  '*  it 
will  protect  me  from  the  darts  and  arrows  thrown  by 
the  catapults  of  the  enemy." 
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"  AdcI  this  mighty  sword,  and  long  javelin,"  said 
Vibius  Puppius,  "  are  they  intended  for  your 
use  ?" 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  fragile  female;  *'  how 
could  I  do  without  them  on  the  field  of  blood?" 

Her  equipment  being  now  finished,  she  presented 
an  appearance  truly  extraordinary,  if  not  absolutely 
laughable  ;  with  the  upper  portion  of  her  short,  squat 
form  encased  in  a  bright  steel  cuirass,  beneath  which 
descended  the  drapery  of  her  stole,  or  petticoat ;  her 
head  covered  with  an  immense  casque,  of  the  true 
classical  shape,  and  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  sable 
featherSj  three  feet  high  ;  while  the  sabre  by  her 
side,  the  buckler  on  her  arm,  and  the  javelin  in  her 
hand,  were  all  and  each  of  a  magnitude  proportion- 
able to  the  rest  of  her  accoutrements. 

When  all  was  done,  **  This  is  the  dress,"  said  she, 
''  which  I  wear  when  I  fight  with  the  gladiators. 
How  lucky  it  was  that  I  had  it  at  hand  !  and  how 
rejoiced  my  dear  husband  will  be  when  he  sees  me 
coming  to  him  arrayed  in  it !" 

"  Brave  woman,  you  are  a  pattern  for  your  sex  !" 
exclaimed  Vibius  Puppius  and  Basilides,  in  the  same 
voice. 

**  And  now,"  continued  the  lady,  addressing  her 
two  friends,  **  which  of  you  will  accompany  me  to  the 
field  ?" 

VOL.  II.  P 
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This  question  seemed  to  startle  them  both.  Look- 
ing first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  they 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  At  last,  Vibius  Pup- 
pius,  assumed  a  simpering  and  mysterious  air,  and 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  that — 
unfortunately — he  had  a  particular  engagement, — 
there  was  a  lady  in  the  case, — and  he  could  not  be 
off;  while  Basilides  muttered  with  less  confidence, 
though  probably  more  truth,  that— unluckily — owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  last  flogging  which  he  had  re- 
ceived upon  the  stage, — his  back  and  limbs  were  so 
sore  and  stiff  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  But  no 
sooner  were  these  subterfuges  advanced,  than  they 
were  detected.  Stamping  with  her  foot,  frowning 
awfully,  and  shaking  her  spear,  **  False  cowards!" 
cried  the  Amazon,  in  a  loud  voice,  **  what  do  you 
mean  I — what  engagement — what  lady,  can  be  of  moi'e 
consequence  than  myself? — and  how  can  a  flogging 
on  a  man's  back  prevent  him  from  making  use  of  his 
legs? — vah!  vah !     lam  ashamed  of  you." 

After  this  explosion  of  wrath,  turning  to  Thus- 
nelda,  who  still  stood  by,  watching  her  proceedings 
with  a  degree  of  wonderment  not  to  be  described, 
'*  As  for  you,  my  young  friend,"  said  she,  ''  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  go  with  me  at  all ;  you  are  an  uneducated 
nymph,  and  have   never   learnt  to  fight.      Remain 
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where  you  are,  therefore,  and  I  will  return  to  you 
after  the  battle,  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
spared !"  Then,  waving  her  lance,  and  glancing 
towards  her  two  beaux,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  con- 
tempt, '^  Victory,  or  death!"  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
which  resounded  through  the  room ;  and  with  a  slow, 
solemn,  measured  step,  was  preparing  to  depart, 
when,  touched  by  some  feeling  of  shame,  or  manliness, 
the  aforesaid  beaux  both  came  forward  at  the  same 
time,  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Noble  woman,  you  have  conquered !  We  will 
both  perish  in  your  cause  !" 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  two  devoted  swains 
should  be  provided  with  such  weapons  as  they  re- 
quired from  the  Prae feet's  armoury,  which  was  close 
at  hand,  and  amply  furnished.  "  Go,  brave  men," 
said  their  patroness  ;  *'  go  and  arm  yourselves  with 
care.  Make  good  haste,  however;  for  though  you 
havej  in  a  great  measure,  redeemed  yourselves  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  warmth  of  the  declaration  you 
have  just  made,  yet,  should  you  employ  more  time 
than  necessary,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  help  suspecting 
that  you  are  still  inclined  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch." 
Then,  seeing  they  were  gone,  "Slaves!"  said  she, 
**  bring  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  see  that  it  be  potent ; 
it  will  do  me  good.     I  am  not  intemperate,"  added 
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she,  addressing  herself  to  Thusnelda,  "  but  we  war- 
riors are  justly  entitled  to  drink  more  freely  than 
ordinary  men." 

The  wine  was  now  brought,  and  scarcely  had  she 
done  quaffing  it,  when  Vibius  Puppius  and  Basilides 
re-appeared,  armed  in  a  manner  little  less  formidable 
than  herself.  "Well  done!"  cried  she,  with  energy, 
**  you  have  made  good  haste  ;  you  have  proved  your- 
selves men  ;  so  now  let  us  be  off." 
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